GREG NORMAN won the Open 
Championship at Turn berry on 
Sunday taking, at last, the mqjor 
title his talent has long deserved. 
On four previous occasions, in 
championships around the world, 
including the US Masters and the 
US Open this year, he has threat¬ 
ened and fallen back. 

Now, the Great White Shark 
showed that he is more than just a 
dorsal flu, winning by a margin of 
five shots from Gordon Brand Snr 
and by six from Ian Wooenam and 
Bernhard Lancer. 

It was the biggest winning mar¬ 
gin since Royal Blrkdale, 1076, the 
year Severiano Ballesteros an¬ 
nounced himself by finishing sec¬ 
ond to Johnny Miller, albeit by six 
shots. 

In the process Norman ailenced, 
thankfully, the sometimes strident 
doubters, not lenBt the New 
Yorkers who, only five weeks ago 
at Shinnecock Hills, openly ac¬ 
cused him of choking. Norman 
grabbed one by the shirt collar in 
order to refute the point; on 
Sunday he took Tumberry by the 
throat with a closing round of 69 
and was, at the end, the only man 
to equal par with his score of 280. 

Over a Turnberry that nt last 
relented and presented calm and 
sunny conditions, the golfers were 
able to play a recognisable game 
again but no-one, neither 
NakedIraa nor Woosnam, Faldo nor 
Graham, could put nny pressure on 
the man who, overnight, led by ouo 
shot. That was the extent of his 


GOLF: David Davies at Turnbarry on the 115th Open Championship 

The shark shows his teeth 


lead in the Masters and the Open 
at the same stage, but this time 
Norman truly hod learned. He told 
himself to treat it like an ordinary 
tournament, just like any of the 
dozens he has won around the 
world; and, but for a lapse at the 
17th, he succeeded. He managed, 
as Tony Jacklin so perceptively 
remarked “to keep his mind in the 
present” and not to allow It to 
wander ahead to the fulfilment of 
ambition. 

That he played without anyone 
applying immediate pressure or 
that the only real pacemaker was 
Ballesteros who posted a comfort¬ 
able clubhouse mark of eight over, 
should not detract from the merits 
of Norman's win. He started the 
event as one of the favourites; he 
played the entire championship in 
or around the lead and the whole 
of the last round knowing that, if 
he lost again, the critics would be 


seen to be increasingly justified. 

Not that he thought about 
Shinnecock. H A11 I want to say 
about that,” he said, "is that it is a 
pleasure to play in front of people 
who want you to win.” He con¬ 
fessed that he woke up nervous 
and that he could not eat a fill] 
breakfast. His wife, Laura, kept 
asking him how he was, and 
Norman said; '1 told her I was fine. 
1 couldn't tell her I was nervous as 
hell.” 

But that, he thought, wbb good. 
At Shinnecock he had woken 
feeling flat and could not get 
himself excited for the final round. 
This time he nursed his nerves, 
with some inspired help from his 
caddy, Pete Bender. He it was, 
after Norman had hit an awful 
duck hook at the seventh, who 
spotted that hia boas was begin¬ 
ning to get a little quick. 

That did the trick. Norman got 


his par from a dreadful place in the 
rough and then hit a good drive 
and an even better four iron second 
to the eighth. From that moment 
Norman felt in control. "I said to 
myself ‘well, guys, I'm playing too 
good for you this time’, and so it 
proved. 

As if recognising that the fates 
were with him, Norman began to 
attack the flag with his second 
shots. At the 12th he flew a six- 
iron into the heart of the green, 
and at the 13th an eight-iron 
carried straight on to the top tier. 
Then at the 14th, from a drive in 
the rough, he hit a seven-iron 
which actually hit the pin from 
198 yards out. 1L settled tnree feet 
away, and when Norman holed it, 
his lead was extended to six with 
only four holes to play. “1 was 
hitting the ball so well that even I 
was impressed with some of the 
shots." he said later. 


Final scores and winnings 


2M — 0. Norman (Awl) 74. B3, 74. 69 
(£70.000). JB5 — 0. Brand Snr 71. 68. 76. 71 
kMjOOOl. 288- B. Lanoar (W Gar) 72.70,76.68: 
L Woosnam 70. 74. 70, 72 (08.000 each) 287 — 
N. Faldo 71, 70, 78. 70 (£28.000). Ml - 8. 
BaUealaroi (8p) 70. 75, 73, 84; 0. Koch (US) A 
72. 72, 71 (£22000 each). 288 — F. Zoallar (US) 
79. A. 72. 68-, Q. Marchbank 78, 70. 72. 68. T. 
Nakojbna (Jap) 74. 67. 71, 77 (£17,333 aacfi). 280 


— C, OComw Jiv 75, 71. 76, 63; 0. Graham 76; 8. Torranoa A, 88. 71, 78. 296 — M. 
(AUM) 76. 73. 70.72: J. M. Contorts (8p) 76, 88. Kuramalo (Jap) 77. 73. 73, 72; J. Mahaffay (US) 
73. 73. Ml r C. Stranga (U3) 79. 0B, 74. 89; A. 75. 73, 75, 72; l Stanloy (Aust) 72, 74, 70, 71; S. 

Porsbrand Lyla 78, A 70; D. A. Wolbrlng (US) 76, 70. 78. 


74. 296 - R. Commani (U8) 72. 77. A. 74; T. 
Walaon (U9) 77,71.77,71; A. Brooke 72.73. 77. 
74; R. Chapman 74, 74, 78. A; M. Jamaa 75, 73. 
73. 75; 0. Playar (SA) 76, 72, 73. A; P. Stewart 
(US) 76, 89. 78, 78; G. Turner (NZ) A, 71. 75, 77. 
297 — H. O'Mura (US) 80, 59. 74. 74; R. Maltble 


5) 78, 89, 78, 76; G. Turner (NZ) A, 71. 75, 7 
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A two-iron tee-shot sow his, 
safoly on the green at the 16th 

and n ona-iron at the 16th o/T thi 
too was followed by a magnifies!* 
ly played three-iron from a nlace 
tiint the spectators had trampled 
fiat. Norman deliberately cut the 
P a !»!? B™ en » totally ignor¬ 
ing Wilsons Burn which lies in 
wait for the slightest mra-hit. 

At the 17th another drive es¬ 
caped into the rough, and he had to 
use a sond wedge to get out, But 
then he craahod a six-iron only 
four feet from the hole, at which 
point he suffered something of a j 
crisis. He said to his caddy; "id* 1 
mind has gone dead. I can’t even 
see the hole. You tell me what the 
line is and how hard to hit it." But 
Bender miscalculated somewhere 
for Norman ran the ball three feet 
post and had to hole that for his 
par. 

By now it was all over. “I knew 
tho championship was mine," said 
Norman; and all he had to survive 
was the traditional rushing crowd 
down the 18th. “You've got to 
experience that to believe it," said 
Norman. “Trying to win your first 
mqjor championship is like having 
a monkey on your back. But, now 
it’s off. I’d like to try and win 10 or 
IB or even 20 of them before I 
finish." 

There were only two Americans, 
Gary Koch ami Fuzzy Zoeller, in 
the top 10, u remarkable change 
since 1977 when there was omy 
one European, Tommy Horton, in 
the top 12. 



Shell-shocked England salvage a win BOXING: John RoddB reports . ,rom WomblB . y 

ENGLISH cricket internationally Lamb, and Getting going cheaply at Wimbledon at the weekend 4-1 Bruno is left in 

continues to look shell-shocked, in the late chase for runs. and were clearly seen in world 

Last week they were fortunate to Any hopes of Athey becoming terms to be living beyond their \X/nctPl5llin 

share with the New Zealanders the England's new opener with Gooch means. Although they remuin in Lilt' W CldLL'iClllU 

two one-day series preceding the in the first full Test this week the top group for another year, 

full Test programme. They did so against the New Zealanders ended their already slender resources in FRANK BRUNO was liko an In the tenth roi 

after losing the first match at when the selectors decided again men’s tennis will he halved with intrepid explorer trekking the icy can’s left hooks bi 


the opening who had become the first Lloyd, who missed this match, and suddenly he slip 


788 liko an In the tenth round the Aroeri- 
eking the icy can’s left hooka began to change 
n to bite nnd the shape of Brunu’ii right check. It 

___ _ _ „ Into a ere- was not yet a desperate situation, 

stage of the second at Manchester Yorkshircman to hit two centuries the" doubles specialist, Colin vasse, dragging down with him the but through hia ulcwenly untidi- 

in tho event, the English bats- in a match against the tourists in Dowdeswell. Britain blooded An- paraphernalia of the operation ness Ihotie smooth Witherspoon 

men salvaged some respectability their last county match before the drew Castle, who almost beat Mats which had launched him and urns nnd shoulders wove produc- 

and won the second, but the lock of one-day series. England also Wilander in the Wimbledon raised the hopes of thousands. ing somi< fluid, easy boxing move- 

sustained talenl and challenge dropped their latest wicketkeeper, championships, but he was one of The way in which Tim men la which lmd never been a part 

through much of the nation’s team Richards, and restored French, the two defeats on the opening day Witherspoon, the World Boxing nf Brano's challenge, 

sports has given substance to the There have now been 26 players that effectively sealed the rubber. Association champion, had sudden- In tho eleventh, a lefl to tho 

current national debate about the chosen so far this season for the He lost and admitted to learning a ^ turned their heavyweight fight huud drove Bruno back into a 

waning significance of team sports national squad. lot — at the hands of Paul at Wembley stadium in the early neutral corner, lifting hia hands to 

in schools. In the county championship, McNamee, 6-7, 1-6, 2-5, while hours of Sunday morning — reduc- paw away tho danger. He ww 

New Zealand won tho first of the Graeme Hick became the first Jeremy Bates went down 4-6, 7-9, tag Bruno to a crumpled heap, his across tho ropes into Witherspoon* 

one-day matches by 47 runs and batsman to complete 1,000 runs in 4-8 to Pat Cash. Bates and face distorted and swollen — had corner, and slowly went down 

even though they had set only a the season during hiB unbeaten Dowdeswell then lost the doubles magnified all the doubts about the under o Hailing barrage of punchea 

fair target of 217 for eight in their 219 For Worcestershire against to Cash and John Fitzgerald, 6-1, British hope’s fighting skills. which continued long after he ms 

5fi overs. But a succession of Glamorgan at Neath. And to think 6-6,6-4, before Cash beat Castle 8- Round by round the rigidity and unablo to tlofond himself. The 

indifferent strokes and three ridic- ————————■■——— 6, 6-4, and McNamee lost to BateB stiffness of Bruno's boxing con- indignity nf the onding, the inabil- 

ulous run-outs from England were Alan Dunn’s DIARY 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, on the final day. treated with tho swinging atreot- ity to cope with scrambled senses 

no way to respond to keen bowling —- G ♦},«> fir „* corner style of the man from nnd logs and arms which would not 

and fielding from the tourists. New that in earlier eras there used to American to wear the race leader^ pbil ^ d olphia. Waa it really a world work to order left a feeling that 

Zealands total owed much to the be competition to be the first to VB u 0W ; eraQV at start n r this titIe we were watching, or this whs more than just a defeat. It 

tail, for with the ball Beaming in reach that mark during the month week's astumlt of Hi* Ainu in th A even * “ y° u Want technical, may hnvo put Bruno out of the 
the moraine they were at one of May. The new pattern of play, T d 9 " wcle A J uat fl onB -tWrd alice? ring for a vory long time. And the 

stage 64 for four, then 112 for five, with limited over knock-out com- jLz.. SLj i_ But for momenta during tho first white towol which hia manager, 


waning significance of team sports national squad, 
in schools. In the county champioi 

New Zealand won the first of the Graeme Hick became the 
one-day matches by 47 runs and batsman to complete 1,000 n 


tail, for with the ball Beaming in reach that mark d’ 
the morning they were at one of May. The new 
stage 64 for four, then 112 for five, with limited over 


world road champion, he 


ring for □ vory Ions time. And the 
white towol which hia msnager. 


rr, ' ii' 111 uj aoven w.coEio Jronoca I'm- ( c. reolrnnin., l„.i euy ns tnrew me swinging ol confluence somewnere. 

If the English wore disappoint- to join tho group chssing Glouces- Sfwhen the favoiritOfa^in h^ righto wh “ h often merely cut A drat curBory examination 

ing at Leeds, it was nothing tershire at the top of the table, ^xto title KoraVrd HinonlT Ji. through the flir, would be exhaust- which indicated that Bruno's Jaw 

compered to the reception the Given some good weather for the JT smountoin ed by his own efforts. But then the was broken proved to b« 

teams received when they ieft the rest of the summer it could he a mj ne d a |?«d o^ftve mi™to« neotneBS which Bruno had remem- unconfirmed, but the pain of the 
field two days Inter at. Manchester tight finish, for only 64 points Smond bered bring with him from injury to his pride from which 

hovtng nilowed New-Zealand, to coyer the top team down to Lancs- ° u tthntlead to 40 rertmdJ hv Canning Town, proved to be no Bruno waa suffering kept him 

roach 284 for five in 66 overa. The ahire at eleventh place. Gloucos- Lnidn? the atom 0 aid * thi more than drawing booni mater- locked in hie dreasing room away 

crowd jeered an English team that tershire boot Sussex by one wicket ®i - 7^? a ? ‘ he iaL from the media 

Se^Sed^L^no^rftewed !? ■ Bn^l. where "eldoverSwitariaSdh’ure’K , ^ “ ntcely-paced sU rounds Witherspoon was magnaninmu- 


cost jo runs, rangies iuur Deal rorKsmre by an innings and j' . . j .5* ^ i j Sr. 1 from round seven. Wit 

hammered for 46; arid Foster eight runs after Broad, Johnson, dominated the French Grand Pnx ^ ^ 9too ] witb a b i u0 


conceded 20 ram m w ow. and Robinson had nil scored cen- ' e ii Bt S? weekend to under the left eye; arid that memGa musdS of hia were no gocSTSf: 

Martta Crpwe enjoyed himsetf tunes m thsir first innings of 404 ‘Ns«th win or the season. to unshackle Bruno. He produced I’m sure hecan come back agafo’ r 
hugely with 93 not out, foHowed by for throe declared. British soccer lost one of ita two solid lefts to the head-and • The British Boxing Board of, 

Rutherfords 63. Happily for Eng- Essex, who ore in third place, w 0 ™} leadero last week with the opened up, but it was costly; Control were swift to ipiriounce/at 
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land arid the 30.000 crowd, it sll will be without their Australian death of Sir StanleyRoua aged 91. Witherspoon hit back witb some of Wembley that they wodid ' 

came right in the end, the jeers Allan Border, from the middle of He waa taken ill during the recont his best punches, and began to, inquiry into the violence 

turning to cheers as _Athey, 142, August. He ia going home and will World Cup tournament in Mexico, move more easily. . crowd at the end of tbe flghvAf 

SSIfoJ!® 2 0t h® complete his mjd.had to be flown home, missing He took that round; and the the. boicera returned to. theirdreg; 

286 for four with eight balls to two-year contract next season. He t}»e final eta gas. A former referee eighth — a messy one in which ing rooms the crowd oo either flW* 

n Si 8 *«t he to olaytng too much (be wns in charge of the 1934 VWtherepoon wasted some energy of the gangway preesed lbrwerd to 

P x C„ nC ™ ' ip ” Cricket and eyeing loo lilUe of Wembley FA Cup final) he became on missed shots. He was blowing, hold them up, and some fWd-aP 

tlH h i?lim,?k: i.i' < ’fr d !f J Y l 8 ^ . h .l homoond family an^dm nistrater with the FootboU but ho atUi landed some crunching chairs on which spectators worn 

Britain a lawn tennis Davis Cup Association,becoming secretary, blows to frustrate those who vtere Bitting were,thrown, Some Wed 

by BrecowoU to bring rictory just wuad wore aummarlly dismissed and toter was president of the looking for technitirfhjeaee ■ and on policemen's hbads, and'af 

SB England teetered, with Gower, by Australia in the Quarter finals world body, FIFA, for 12 years. tidy boxing. ' w. restawere made 
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Congress steps up 
the pressure 
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am GEOFFREY HOWE went into I 
hia second meeting with President 
Botha, on Wednesday, expecting 
little if anything in the way ot 
concessions from the South AfncRn 
leader and certainly not the “quan- 
tom leap” in political reforms 
which the British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary hae been urging. 

HiB mission had been effectively 
sabotaged on the eve of hi9 first 
meeting last week by a Bpeech by 
President Reagan rejecting sanc¬ 
tions and backing Mrs Thatcher. 
Pretoria was delighted, many 
Americans were disgusted. The 
New York Times commented, It 
was as if Lincoln had warned 
the slaveB that they wore bettor off 
than they knew, and that their 
masters nad better be indulged 
because they had a better grasp of 
global realities." So hostile was the 
reaction that the President was 
said to be getting ready for a U- 
turn. 

Mrs Thatcher meanwhile stood 
her ground, if anything bolstered 
by an intemperate outburst from 
Dr Kaunda, the Zambian Presi¬ 
dent, who abused Sir Geoffrey on 
hiB visit to Lusaka, accusing Bnt- 
ain of a “pro-apartheid plot. Dr 
Kaunda and Mrs Thatcher will 
both be among gueste on Sunday 
night at a dinner given by tne 
QueBn. 

The pressure is now on in 
Congress for new steps, which 
would include a ban on imports to 
the United States of South African 
eteel, uranium, cement and em¬ 


bank accounts of govermnent-con- 
trolled companies, their em¬ 
ployees, and employees or the 
South African government; and 
denial of visas to travel to the 
United States to employees of the 
covernment and government-con¬ 
trolled companies. Other proposed 
new measures include authorising 
Reagan to Ball US gold rceeivM. s 
key commodity in the South Am 
can economy, mi n . B ,o 

investments in South AfricahyUS 
companies that do not adhere to 
the so-called Sullivan principles on 
non-discrimination in employment 
and housing practices. 

Limited sanctions against South 
Africa applied by several countries 
have already made e serious lm- 
nact on the nation s economy, 
slashing exports of cool, the second 
biggest source of income after gold, 
and jeopardising tho jobs of us 
many as 40,000 miners The 
Chamber of Minos warned lest 
week that if the European Parlia¬ 
ment yielded to appeals for sanc¬ 
tions, Far Eastern countrieB mighi. 
also stop buying South Afncan 
coal, causing thB ConopM oltog h 
er of the country s exports. Feartul 
of that prospect, some mining 
companies are making contmRency 
plans for massive job cutbacks in 
the industry. 

Industry sources report tnat em 
bargees on South African coal 
imposed this year by Denmark and 
France and a growing reluctance 
by other countries to b “V mal ^ a ^ 
cut projected exports for 1MB by 
7 6 million metric tons, or 17_ per 
cent. South Africa ba8 al f“ 
h forced to aell ita coal at about 10 
3 percent below the world price of 



*26 to *26 a metric ton for tho low 
to medium grades it produces, In a 
bid to avoid losing more exports. 11 
that happened, the chamber said, 
up to 40,000 of the country s 
110,000 coal miners might lose 
their jobs. Coal is second only to 
cold — of which South Africa 
mines half the world’s total pro¬ 
duction - as a revenue earner 
Coal exports last year earned 
billion and production loot year 
was 173 million tons, compared 
with 67 million in 1971. 

The issue of sanctions will no 
high on the agendo at the Com¬ 
monwealth mini-sumnut in um- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Soviet life behind locked doors 


Why the Commonwealth 
is still necessary 


The document of the Movement 
Tor Socialist Renewal of the USSR 
(July 27) may contain "references" 
available only at top levels of 
“Soviet officialdom,” but the reaU- 
tv or life in the USSR has been 
dear to many ordinary Soviet 
workers for years, without any 
need for such official data, and 
they have been gaoled for voicing 
tbeir concerns. 

Ono such Soviet worker, Oleg 
Vladimirovich Alifanov, portrayed 
the life of the average citizen of the 
USSR in Rill actuality, in a letter 
to the Soviet Politburo in May 
1986. Without any need for 
“sources,'' he described the corrup¬ 
tion, brutnlity and injustice of 


Soviet society, especially to work¬ 
ers, women and those of low status, 
in graphic detail, and he noted the 
need for reforms to deal with the 

E mblems, many of which appear to 
e officially sanctioned. For the 
“crime" of highlighting the appall¬ 
ing living conditions of the bulk of 
Soviet people he was arrested on 
July SO 1986 and faces the pros¬ 
pect of 12 years' imprisonment. 

In his letter Alifanov wroto 
“Public life here is a lot like 
Moscow’s stores. There are enough 
of them, but only one 1b open, and 
only partially. The Party does not 
want to know anything about open 
doors.” It is dear that the vast 
majority of ordinary people have 


Misguided thinking behind 
student loans 


As >1 a tries Lewis points out iThe 
Week ill lirituin, June 29), Mr 
Kenneth Maker's argument eon- 
• fining the replacement of student 
grant* with student loans fails to 
take into account rising unemploy¬ 
ment amongst British graduates, 
pour pity for some of those who do 
find jobs, and the potentially detri¬ 
mental effect of n loan system on 
the humanities. Ab British gradu¬ 
ally rending for our respective 
postgraduate degrees in the 
United States we would like to add 
u couple more points in support of 
Mr l^vvis. 

Mr Uakor's contention that loans 
are readily acceptable in countries 
such as the USA fails to address 
two crucial issues. First, it fails to 
take inlo account that even if loans 
arc “readily acceptable" in other 
countries this does not mean that 
the system is unproblematic. Sec¬ 
ond, there are profound differences 
between the UK and the USA 
which render hia comparison 
meaningless. One might imagine a 
situation, even in the States, 
where the prospect of loan repay¬ 
ment might easily preclude, and 
would certainly dissuade, the chil¬ 
dren of underpriviledged families 
from continuing into higher educa¬ 
tion. How much more so would this 
be true of a loan Byatem in Britain, 
where _ attitudes towards higher 
education, especially, though not 
uniquely, among the underprivi¬ 
leged, are already so much more 
negative than they are in Amer¬ 
ica? Mr Baker's comparison over¬ 
looks the fact that in Britain 
aspiration is much more heavily 


determined and delimited by class 
position. The ideology of rags to 
riches and the belief in the ubiqui¬ 
tous potential for financial success 
pervades American thinking pro¬ 
foundly, whilst in Britain such 
attitudes are more conspicuous by 
their absence. 

In conclusion, we would like to 
add that British postgraduate stu¬ 
dents here are already seeing the 
results of our present govern¬ 
ment's policies. More and more 
frequently we come across other 
British doctornl students obliged to 
continue their education in the 
States because of grant cuts at 
home; more nnd more frequently 
we come across other foreign 
nationals obliged to choose on 
American education over a British 
one due to increased and prohibi¬ 
tive fees in the UK. British educa¬ 
tion is considered less prestigious, 
less desireablo than it was five 
years ago, and this trend is in¬ 
creasing. 

Mr Baker's new, or renewed, 
proposal seems to us to exhibit a 
sad and misguided determination 
to follow the same short-sigh tod, 
and in the long term, utterly 
destructive educational policies 
which we have come to expect from 
the this Conservative government. 

Susan Bruce (BA Cantab) De¬ 
partment of English, 

Matthew Reynolds (BA Oxon) 
Department of Agriculture, 
Naomi Wray (BSc Edin) De¬ 
partment of Animal Science, 
Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 14853. 
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no opportunity to participate in 
the “Soviet reform movement,” 
and are Imprisoned and persecut¬ 
ed, even today, for making any 
contribution, however constructive, 
to the very limited debate. 

If the problems of the USSR are 
acknowledged frankly at the high¬ 
est levels of Soviet society, as 
Martin Walker’s interpretation of 
the statement of the Movement for 
Socialist Renewal would imply, 
then they must logically accept 
that they must cease to manage a 
Bystem that sets out to destroy 
brave individuals, like Alifanov. 

This system based on “hypocrisy, 
subservience, disrespect for laws 
and lack of soul" (Alifanov's words) 
is strongly exemplified by the 
contrast between the fate of the 
majority who dare to criticise, who 
end up sharing Oleg Alifanov’s 
punishment, and the apparent 
treatment of the Movement for 
Socialist Renewal. 

Basic human rights, including 
the right to criticise the govern¬ 
ment, must be restored to all, 
regardless of status, colour or 
creed, and not merely given to a 
handful of CPSU officials. 

Robert Chambers, 

Secretary General 
(British Section), 

International Society 
for Human Rights, 

London SW11. 

ChernohyVs 
harvest of 
caesium 

Does anyone out there really 
know about the pathways of radio¬ 
active caesium 134, 136, and 137, 
but particularly 137 which is most 
prevalent and has the longest half- 
life? We do need to know more in 
order to deal with the poBt- 
Chemobyl and possible future sit¬ 
uations. 

Hay and silage are now being 
made. Tests are being done by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
on new silage which will enter the 
food chain next winter. What 
levels of caesium will be consid¬ 
ered acceptable in hay and silage ? 

Caesium deposited on young hay 
and corn by the Chernobyl plume 
has not been eaten off by sheep or 
cattle. Working with hay can be a 
dusty business, and reaping com 
can be even dustier. Can caesium 
particles become airborne; la there 
any risk from inhalation? 

The National Radiological Pro¬ 
tection Board proposes a “wash- 
ofF' period for vegetation: half the 
caesium washed off every 14 days. 
Elsewhere it has been stated that 
thero is no wash-off. Which is true? 

Caesium is said to become 
“locked in the soil.” Is it locked 
equally in all types of soil — clay, 
sandy, peaty — and if not, how 
much is drawn back into vegeta¬ 
tion? How much is picked up from 
the soil surface by new growth? If 
it is locked in the soil ia there any 
risk from airborne particles when 
harrowing or seeding on a dry day? 

These are a few of the questions 
it would be useful to have an¬ 
swered, especially for the fanning 
and market garden community 
which la in the front line. If there 
has been research, the exports 
have an obligation to tell use what 
is known and what ia scientific 
assumption. 

We have grown up a bit since 
Chernobyl; It is no longer adequate 
to hand out kindergarten equa¬ 
tions like “two lamb chops once a 
week for a year equals five days’ 
holiday in Aberdeen." 

David Gilbert. 

Bishops Demesne, 

Ballaugh, Isle of Man, ) 


In his article “The Imperial 
Guard” (July 27) John Cunning¬ 
ham quotes me (correctly) as Bay¬ 
ing that I saw the Commonwealth 
as something of a wasting asset. I 
would not like it to be thought that 
l would not deeply regret the 
demise of the Commonwealth, or 
that I see it as inevitable. 

I felt that in some ways the 
article wae less than fair both to 
Britain and to our partners. The 
network of contacts established in 
so many fields is not just a neo- 
colonialist effort by Britain to 
maintain influence on the cheap. It 
serves as a series of links between 
fellow professionals and ia often 
more productive than the political 
set-pieces. 

Nor do 1 think it fair to present 
the ministerial meetings as simply 
ego-tripB for the overseas partici¬ 
pants. That is surely to adopt the 
patronising tone of which Britain 
is accused in the article. 

When there is no longer any 
effective forum for the North- 
South dialogue, it is important to 
preserve one body which, for all its 
imperfections, does provide an op¬ 
portunity For exchanges between 
Britain and the Third World, and 
to prevent us becoming simply a 
Eurocentred power obsessed with 
our own problems. 


But if the Commonwealth is to 
survive, it must do so on the basis 
of reality and a clearer perception 
of mutual interests. Our partners 
must recognise the limits on the 
power and influence that we can 
exercise as a middle-rank state in 
economic decline. 

It is not helpful for a British 
Prime Minister to appear to be 
totally impervious to the strongly 
held views of a majority of the 
Commonwealth, but nor ia it for 
them to issue threats and ultima¬ 
tums whenever a crisis occurs. 

The transformation by peaceful 
means of a worldwide Empire inlo 
a voluntary association of nations 
has been one of the greatest 
achievement of statemanship of 
our century. It would be a tragedy 
if it was now to be negated by lacEc 
of vision and an unwillingness to 
seek honest compromises. 

The problem of South Africa can 
only be solved if people of different 
races and cultures can find a way 
of living and working together. It 
would be tragic indeed if that issue 
were to destroy the institution 
which has epitomised this: the 
Commonwealth. 

(Sir) Peter Preston, 

Greville Park Avenue, 

Ash tend, Surrey. 


British firms that help 
to defend apartheid 


Those who claim oxclusive oc¬ 
cupation of the high moral ground 
Bhould at least try to ensure that 
their basic information is correct. 

Mrs Thatcher endorses the no¬ 
tion that industry in South Africa 
is in the forefront of those fighting 
apartheid (July 20) and that Brit¬ 
ish companies in South Africa are 
working in the interests of the 
oppressed rather than those of the 
regime. This is just one of the 
many factual inaccuracies upon 
which her opinions on sanctions 
and professed morality are based. 

In the effort to protect their 
Investments, South African and 
foreign companies have been try¬ 
ing to distance themselves from 
the worst excesses of the apartheid 
system with a aeries of declara¬ 
tions, charters, statements to 
shareholders, newspaper adver¬ 
tisements, and programmes of ac¬ 
tion. Not surprisingly, their 
propaganda omits all reference to 
the way in which their activities in 
the country support and strength¬ 
en apartheid. 

It is not only that they buy 
“defence bonds” and pay taxes to 
Pretoria which are used to in¬ 
crease the regime’s repressive and 
aggreasive capacity; nor that they 
provide strategic technology, 
equipment and fuel to the police 
and military; nor that their direc¬ 
tors accept appointments to serve 
on key policy-making bodies, in¬ 
cluding those that plan to ensure 
adequate manpower for the re- 

S tne’s military forces; nor even 
at they are engaged in the 
production of arms and other 
military equipment. 

British companies effectively are 
paying the salaries of many of the 
troops deployed in the townships 
and committing the brutalities 
which the regime is so anxious to 
keep off TV screens. They are 
among the many companies which 
ensure that their conscripted white 
employees, fighting to defend 
apartheid, continue to eqjoy the 
privilege of white incomes r by 
making up the difference between 
their army and civilian .salaries 
and, in some cases, continuing to 
pay them their toll civilian^ cla¬ 
ries. They do this voluntarily, 

At installations which have been 


designated "national keypoints" — 
including those owned nnd operat¬ 
ed by BP. ICI utid Shell - the 
companies finance (at sharehold¬ 
ers’ expense) and provide facilities 
for the training and equipping of 
industrial commundos in collabo¬ 
ration with SADF commanders, 
who have open access to the 
premises. The training includes 
“counter-insurgency” and “riot 
control"; the units are incorporated 
into regional “defence" planning, 
which in South Africa means 
defending apartheid. Black trade 
union officials havo Identified 
white workers on the CoBpira 
operating In “unrest" areas. 

Though companies are required 
by Pretoria’s lawB to keep secret 
their involvement in defending 
apartheid, the legislation itaelf is 
available and makes the require¬ 
ments specific. Neither City 
boardrooms nor the British 
Government can claim ignorance. 

Would it not bo appropriate for 
Mrs Thatcher to direct lectures on 
morality to these companies, and 
ask them to preface their state¬ 
ments against sanctions with toll 
disclosure of how they are assist¬ 
ing in the defence of apartheid? 

Perhaps she could set an ex¬ 
ample by doing so herself? 

Frene Ginwala 

(Address supplied). 

Knuckle ball 

Jpst over two years ago I was 
present at a very flxdting egg-and- 
spoon race, run with baseballs on 

£ ing-pong bats, by members of the 
istory department of Peking Uni¬ 
versity. It was part of the depart¬ 
mental sports afternoon in which 
all the professors (except one visit- 
ing professor) took part. 

The competitors seemed to re¬ 
gard it all as innocent ton. But 
now I realise that it was the fl 
sign of the introduction of competi¬ 
tive, capitalistic Western values 
and the undermining of everything 
for which the Chinese revolution 
was fought. ; 1 

J. R. Pole, . . ? 

(Rhodes Professor of - 
American History 8tud!es), 
Oxford. 
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Osbert 
Lancaster: 
soul of wit 


Row grows over ‘rift with Palace 9 



"After all, if HlUor is such a cad as t 


SIR OSBERT LANCASTER, who 
died on Sunday, aged 77, was, for 
as long as I can remember, the beet 
and the wittiest daily cartoonist in 
England, writes Mel Caiman. 
Many people, I am sure, only 
bought the Daily Express for his 
pocket cartoon. 

Hia drawings first appeared in 
1939 on the William Hickey page 
and later he was promoted to the 
front page. He never looked down 
on hie audience; he quoted the 
Bible, literature, threw in French 
phrases, assumed that everyone 
was as educated and literate as 
himself. 

Sir Osbert created a miniature 
world that reflected the madder 
world outside. When Moudie 
Littlehampton spoke, she usually 
deflated someone or something 
that badly needed it. 

Apart from his daily cartoons he 
designed superbly for opera and 
ballet. He wrote and illustrated a 
shelf of books — alwayB with wit 
and elegance. Hia cartoon history 
of architecture. Pillar to Post, 
opened more people's eyes than 
any other book on the subject. 

Sir Osbert went to school at 
Charterhouse, and went on to 
Oxford. 

In the introduction to one of his 
collections, Signs of the Times, he 
wrote: “A professional preoccupa¬ 
tion with the topical ia the surest 
passport to oblivion, and nothing, 
not even women’s hairstyles nor 
the music of the late Ivor Novello, 
dates so quickly as the apt com¬ 
ment.” 


THE Government, and the Prime 
Minister, looked distinctly tired 
when the Commons rose for the 
summer recess last week. The 
closing days of the session were 
particularly bruising ones, and the 
administration will need some new 
ideas, and a lot of luck, to see it 
through what may be tho last year 
of Mrs Thatcher’s second term in 
office. 

The privatisation programme 
has run aground. The economy is 
still not performing well enough to 
stop the increase in unemployment 
and poverty. The slump in oil 
prices poses a serious threat to 
next year’s promised tax cuts. And 
Mrs Thatcher is increasingly out of 
step with the Commonwealth and, 
quite possibly, with the Queen as 
well. 

Reports, sparked off by the 
Sunday Times, of a rift between 
Downing Street and the Palace, 
encouraged endloss speculation. 
Was the Queen really concerned 
about the Prime Minister’s refusal 
to contemplate sanctions against 
8outh Africa, and about the Gov¬ 
ernment’s part in the American 
bombing raid on Libya? Or were 
the alleged differences a malign 
invention by a group of disaffected 
Tories to put the skids under Mrs 
Thatcher? 

The Queen dooB not reveal her 
innermost thoughts; nor is any¬ 
thing ever said about the weekly 
exchanges between Prime Minister 
and monarch. So how could there 
be a “constitutional crisis?’’ Tho 
Sunday Times’s story, it turned 
out. was based on an 
unattributable briefing given by 
the Palace’s urbane presB spokes¬ 
man, Mr Michael Shea, who ad¬ 
mitted providing a background for 
a fairly anodyne feature on the 
monarchy, which the paper also 
printed, but firmly denied saying 
anything that could have caused 
the resulting controversy. "1 have 
no direct knowledge of the Queen’s 
views on Mrs Thatcher," he said. 

It was an episode which Mrs 
Thatcher couldf well have done 
without, coinciding as it did with 
the royal wedding and with the 
report of the select committee on 
the Westland affair, in which 
Cabinet ministers And Benior civil 
servants came in for a severe 
drubbing. (See page 4.) 


Opposition MPs wore furious 
over a report which showed that 
nearly one in three people — over 
16 million — are living on or just 
above the poverty Tine. Their 
anger was not only directed at the 
figures, which were the worst this 
century, but at the way they were 
revealed. Mr Frank Field, the 
Labour MP for Birkenhead, had 
asked for them a year ago, but the 
response came in a written parlia¬ 
mentary answer an hour after the 

the,Week in Britain 
by James Lewis 

Commons had adjourned. The re¬ 
ply did not contain the figures 
asked for but referred MPs to 
statistics lodged in the library, 
which had closed for the summer. 

“U ia obvious that the Govern¬ 
ment did not want anyone to know 
about this" complained Mr Field, 
pointing out that the number on 
the poverty line had shown a 
record rise — from 11-6 million to 
16.3 million — between 1979 and 
1983. The poverty line ia put by 
the Government at £29.40 a week 
for a single person and £44.80 for a 
married couple. 

The royal wodding was indirect¬ 
ly responsible for the official aboli¬ 
tion of coning in schools. An 
amendment to tho Education Bill, 
forbidding corporal punishment 
and thus bringing Britain into line 
with the rest of Europe, was 
carried in the Commons hy just 


one vote. Twelve MPa, whoso votes 
might well have produced a differ¬ 
ent result, failed to get to the 
House in time because of crowds of 
sightseers around Westminster. 

Tory backbenchers joined the 
Opposition in angry protest 
against a government announce¬ 
ment that Royal Ordnance, the 
state-owned armaments manufac¬ 
turer, is to be sold by tender to the 
private sector, only a few weeks 
after the planned public flotation 
of the company fell through. The 
Leeds factory has already been 
sold to the VickerB group, which 
has also been awarded a contract 
to build 76 Challenger tanks. 
Labour will try to refer the matter 
to the Monopolies Commission on 
the ground that the sell-off will 
jeopardise the country's defence 
requirements by putting the 
armed forces at the mercy of 
monopoly suppliers. 

The monthly trade figures 
showed that the collapse in oil 
prices had cost Britain £1.6 billion 
In the first six months of this year. 
There was increasing concern in 
the City that unless this week’s 
meeting of Opec in Geneva suc¬ 
ceeds in forcing prices up again, 
the country’s balance of payments 
could bo seriously jeopardised. 
There was a sizeable deficit of £623 
million on visible trade in June 
and it was estimated that, even 
after earnings from invisible trade, 
the current account would only be 
£77 million in surplus. 


25 per cent fewer Jews 


By Walter 

"DISENCHANTMENT" with reli¬ 
gion has helped to reduce the 
number of British Jews to 330,000, 
a decline of 25 per cent in 30 years, 
Mr Eric Moonman, chairman of 
the research committee of the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
said last week on publication of a 
new report. 

Only half of British Jews now 
marry in synagogues, and the 
population is also ageing rapidly, 
the report says. However, the 
dwindling Jewish population ap¬ 
pears to be more religious, with 
enrolment at Jewish day BchoolB 
up from 9,000 to 14,000 and 
synagogue attendances also 


higher. 

British Jews will have to 
"readjust their self-image and get 
used to a figure of 300,000," said 
Dr Stanley Waterman, of the 
LIniversity of Haifa, co-author of 
the report with Mr Barry Kosmin. 

The report soys that the low 
rates for synagogue marriage were 
caused by “emigration of young 
people, civil marriages among 
JewB, non-marriage, new alterna¬ 
tives to conventional marriage, or 
outmarriage with a Gentile part¬ 
ner." 

British Jews in the Eighties, 
available from the Board of Depu¬ 
ties, price £4. 


Currencies slide amid Opec confusion 


r Margaret* Pagano and John Hooper 



STERLING and the dollar col¬ 
lapsed in hectic foreign exchange 
trading on Monday as the Opec 
meeting adjourned in disarray 
after little progress on national 
quotas. 

Persistent fears over falling oil 
prices hit the markets early just as 
rumours filtered through from the 
Far East pondering the imminent 
resignation of Mrs Thatcher. These 
were obviously off beam, but wor¬ 
ries over the Government's poor 
prospects are firmly embedded in 
market sentiment. 

The pound crashed 1.6 cents 
againet the dollar in early trading 
to $1,4670, but with the dollar also 
falling sharply, particularly 
against the German DM, it recov¬ 
ered to $1.4770. The DM gained 
nearly six pfennigs against ster¬ 
ling and the effective index 
agaipst the basket of currencies 


ended down a sharp 1.3 points at 
71.1. 

There was no intervention by 
the authorities who are clearly not 
concerned that this is a flight out 
of sterling but a temporary hiccup 
over oil prices. The dollar re¬ 
mained weak all day but dived in 
the afternoon after further bad 
news on the US economy. It 
touched a low of 2.1160 against the 
DM. 

Opec's delicate negotiations on a 
production sharing agreement that 
would rally oil prices took an 
acrimonious turn when the 
Iranian oil minister said that Iran 
would torpedo a settlement by 
raising its output unless it got 
what it wanted. Trad's overriding 
concern is to prevent Opec’s sum¬ 
mer conference in Geneva from 
legitimising increased production 
by Iraq. 


Letters to tho Editor ere welcomed 
but not ell oen be acknowledged. 
We don't like outtlng them but 
sometimes thle Is necessary to get 
fhtm In the pegs — short letters 
aland § better chance. Send them to 
Tbs Guard ten Weekly, PO Box 19, 
Cheadie, Oheefilre 3KB 1DD 
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90 minute toll session of the 
conference at which tbe 13 minis¬ 
ters outlined their Government's 
views on the redistribution of 
national quotas, that his country, 
which is estimated to be producing 
some 1.9 barrels a day, was 
seeking, to increase ita quota from 
1.2 to 2.3 million barrels a day. 
But he also insisted that, in any 
agreement, Iraq would have to 
have parity with Iran, 
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The brightest bit of news for tl 1 
Government was a leak from tli 
shadow cabinet to the effect th£ 
an incoming Labour govornmer 
would need to borrow £18 billio 
a year — nearly three times th 
present level of borrowing — I 
finance ita Bpending plans. Th 
would be after taking into sccoui 
the extra £3.6 billion whic 
Labour estimated it can raisB froi 
higher taxation.. The shada 
chancellor, Mr Roy Hatteralo; 
was said to have warned h 
colleagues that they would have I 
scrutinise their plans more rigo 
ously if borrowing was to be ka| 
under some kind of control. 

Three men were found guilty £ 
the Old Bailey of plotting I 
dispose of gold bullion worth £2 
million from the Brinks-Mat wan 
house at Heathrow Airport i 
1983. One of the men, Kcnnot 
Noye, who was sentenced to 1 
years and fined £600,000 for mai 
terminding the plot, was found tu 
guilty last year of murdering a 
undercover detective, Joh 
Fordham, who was Btabbed in tf 
grounds of Noye’s home whi 
collecting evidence for the bullio 
charge. Noyo successfully plcade 
self defence. 

Noye’s fellow plotters — Brie 
Reader, Garth Chappell, an 
Matteo Constantino — were sei 
to need to nine years, ten year 
and 12 months, respectively. 

The gang was said to ha\ 
melted down the gold int 
unmarked ingots and then sold 
to legitimate dealers at its mnrk* 
value, using regional banks I 
launder the proceeds. So far, hov 
ever, the police have failed I 
charge anyone with the actui 
theft of the gold. 

The difficult 
art of 

recruitment 

By Maev Kennedy 

THE man tipped as the compn 
mise candidate for director of th 
National Gallery last week d' 
dared himself out of the running 

Such is the confusion that no 
surrounds the appointment thf 
Mr John Ingamells, the director » 
the Wallace Collection in Londoi 
may well end up with the jo 
anyway. Mr IngamellB was one c 
nine candidates on the shortlist. 

The trustees' original choice of 
successor to Sir Michael Leve; 
who gives up the post in January 
was Mr Ted Pillsbury, the direct* 
of the Kirabell Museum at Foi 
Worth in Texas. 

Mr Pillsbury, said to be di 
mayed at the anti-American fee 
ing which greeted the news that 1 
was giving up his $500,000 salat 
in Fort Worth to join the Nationi 
Gallery, backed out so late tbii 
letters of rqj action had alreac 
been sent out by the Civil Servii 
Commission to the eight uhsu 
cess to 1 candidates. 

One of the gallery’s trustee 
who said that Mr Piliabuiys mar 
ner of saying ho had put them in 
difficult position, insisted that th 
letters ware not technically letter 
of rqjeptipri. 

Mir jngamella, aged 62, who he 
.previously worked at York Cit 
Art Gallery and the Nation* 
Museum of Wales, is seen by th 
art world aa ,6 staid but soil 
Choice. 

.Another of the unsuccessful car 
djdates is convinced that the jc 
will;eventually go to the darke' 
horse on the list. The candidal 
declined to be named'but claimed 
very senior source for his rumot 
that the director will* be Mr Nc 
.LMpGrtKor, the 40-year-old editor 
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Thatcher badly tarnished by report on Westland affair 


THE Prime Minister sprang to the 
defence of her Cabinet Secretary 
and other officials severely 
criticised in a Commons select 
committee report last week on the 
Westland affair which also cast 
doubt on her version of the crisis 
last January. 

Mrs Thatcher declared her full 
confidence in Sir Robert Arm¬ 
strong, head of the Home Civil 
Service, as well as Cabinet Secre¬ 
tary, after he was censured by the 
defence committee’s report into the 
Government's conduct. 

She told a furious Mr Neil 
Kinnock, the Labour leader: "1 will 
not accept the committee’s com¬ 
ments on the role of the head of the 
Home Civil Service, who contin¬ 
ues to enjoy the Government’s 
total confidence." 

Mrs Thatcher faced a concerted 
Opposition attack after the publi¬ 
cation of the report, probably the 
most critical since sho came to 
office. It is the Government's hopo, 
and tho Opposition's four, thnt the 
parliamentary recess which start¬ 
ed the day after tho report wus 
issued, would drain interest. 

The committee issued two re¬ 
ports, of which the one on the 
future of Westland Holicopters 
givea some support to the cam¬ 
paign of Mr Michael Headline for 
a European rescue. The other, on 
the Government's handling of the 
crisis, centres on tho leak of a 
letter criticising Mr FIcsehine 
written by the solicitor-general, 
Sir Patrick Mnyhew. 

The committee is extraordinar¬ 
ily critical of most of the officials 
involved in tho leak, although the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
official, Miss Collette Howe, who 
telephoned the Press Association 
with the leak, is an exception. It 
says: “In respect of the disclosure 
on 6th January those involved 
knew, or ought to hove known, 


that what was done was wrong. 
The disclosure was made 
unattributably in order to conceal 
the Identity of those concerned." 

Ministers are accused of having 
given unconvincing evidence on 
this issue and Mrs Thatcher’s own 
explanation of the leak is said to 
look ‘‘flimsy, to say the least." 

The report is not conclusive in 
its implication that Mrs Thatcher 
knew of the leak before it waB 
arranged — some thing she has 
firmly denied — but it says that 
before Sir Robert began his two- 
week inquiry at Mrs Thatcher’s 
request its main finding was al¬ 
ready known to the principals. 

Sir Robert, Mr Bernard Ingham, 
press secretary at Number 10, and 
Mr Charles Powell, one of Mrs 
Thatcher’s private secretaries, all 
knew that the then Trade and. 
Industry Secretary had authorised 
tho leak, the committee concludes. 

Sir Michael Havers, the At tor- 
noy-General, is accused of having 
known of ministerial authorisation 
when he decided not to prosecute 
Miss Bowo who, he said, had acted 
in complote good faith. 

Sir Michael last week issued n 
statement, by a Commons written 
answer, to clarify his position. He 
said that when he granted immu¬ 
nity from prosecution to Miss 
Bowe he bad not been aware of the 
full circumstances. Nor had he 
known the source of the 
authorisation when he advised an 
inquiry. 

But later Dr John Gilbert, a 
Labour member of the committee, 
accused him of trying to "wipe his 
fingerprints" off the episode by 
avoiding the question when lie 
knew that Miss Bowe had received 
ministrial authorisation. 

The report is unanimous, despite 
tho Conservative majority on the 
committee. MPs were surprised by 
its strong criticism of the way in 


which Downing Street and the DTI 
organised the leak. It was an 
improper act, the committee says. 
“It is to the head of the Home Civil 
Service that all Civil Servants 
have to look for example and a 
clear lead in such things. In this 
case that lead has not been given.” 
It agrees with the earlier recom¬ 
mendation of the Treasury and 
Civil Service committee that no 
civil servant should simultaneous¬ 
ly head the Home Civil Service 
and be Cabinet Secretary. 

Dr Gilbert attacked Sir Robert 
bitterly for his refusal to allow 
officials to give evidence to the 
committee, partly because they 
had already given evidence to him 
and it was a question of their 
"careers, reputations and lives." 

He said: “Sir Robert compounds 
the hypocrisy by having the 
effrontery to tell us that we should 
not have these people as witnesses 

By James Naughtle 

because of an ordeal that he put 
them through quite unnecessar¬ 
ily." 

Last week, Mr Michael Foot, the 
former Labour leader, called for 
Sir Robert’s resignation. “No pre¬ 
vious head of the Civil Service, 
when confronted by a unanimous 
report of a House of Commons 
select committee,would wish to 
stay in his post.” 

Tho committee concludes that 
Mrs Thatcher did not give "direct 
authority” for the leak of the 
lotter, but it reveals contradictions 
in her public statements on the 
affair by listing her responses to 
opposition MPa. It challenges her 
version of the incident, which led 
eventually to Mr Heseltlne's resig¬ 
nation — the ministerial “meeting 
that never was” on December 13 
last year. 

The committee notes that there 


is a direct conflict of evidence on 
whether the meeting was called. It 
was remarkable that Mr Heseltine 
was not allowed the opportunity to 
report to colleagues on the battle 
over Westland, it says. 

In an analysis of the leaking of 
the letter the committee says that 
Mr Ingham and Mr Powell could 
havB told the Prime Minister on 
January 7 what would be the 
principal findings of Sir Robert's 
inquiry more than a fortnight 
later. It had to be presumed that 
both officials wore present when 
the Prime Minister discussed the 
matter with her law officials. 

Mr Brittan was strongly 
criticised for refusing to give the 
committee some of the information 
which it considered necessary. 

The Opposition was In full cry 
last week ugainBt Mrs Thatcher. 
Mr Kinnock, in a highly effective 
performance at the despatch box, 
told her: “You are in great danger 
of yourself attracting the reputa¬ 
tion of being disreputable and 
improper." 

He said: “Do you accept ministe¬ 
rial responsibility for those offi¬ 
cials, particularly some of those 
named and directly accountable 
only to you and are personally 
associated very closely with you?" 
Mrs Thatcher refused to go beyond 
her earlier statement of "total 
confidence" in her officials. 

So six months on from the 
moment of crisis the principals 
look little better, and some of them 
a good deal worse, than they did at 
the time. 

Only Michael Heseltine holds on 
to most of his reputation in the 
Defencu Select Committee report, 
but he could not hold on to his 
office as well. The only difference 
between him and the rest of the 
victims is that he is starting again: 
the otherB are just trying to keep 
going. 


The report is a devastating 
indictment of Mrs Thutcher's oper¬ 
ations, through ministers and offi¬ 
cials, at the heart of the 
Government. 

The charge or duplicity is more 
implied than stated in the report, 
but it is the theme that runs 
throughout. It portrays a world in 
which officials nnd ministers speak 
to each other without alluding 
directly to their shared knowledge, 
as if the instinct of oventual self¬ 
protection ia always dominant. It 
suggests a degree of panic about 
the Heseltine-Westland campaign, 
threatening to undermine the 
whole image of Thatcherite effi¬ 
ciency and control and Downing 
Street, quite different from the 
statement of confidence issued by 
tho Prime Minister. 

In short, in confirms that the 
affair combined bungling and in¬ 
trigue in equal porportions and did 
indeed reveal another side to the 
Iron Lady — the boss who couldn't 
keep control of her Cabinet, the 
straight-talker who allowed her 
officials to engage in carefully- 
contrived deceit and her Cabinet 
Secretary to spend a fortnight on 
an inquiry whose result he knew 
before he started. 

The Committee has failed to 
implicate her directly in the leak 
but it accuses her, on the buBis of 
carefully-sifted evidence, of almost 
everything but a straight lie to the 
Commons. 

At the height of the crisis the 
Prime Minister gave a television 
interview in which she said by way 
of explanation of the goings on in 
tho Cabinet Room nnd elsewhere 
that truth was somoliines harder 
than fiction. 

Now, with the publication of the 
Select Committee report on the 
way the Government behaved, it is 
possible to see precisely what she 
meant. 


WHAT seemed clear enough in early spring, 
as the Westland affair spluttered to an 
exhausted close, is clearer still in high 
summer as you read the defence commit¬ 
tee’s tart tesuml of events. It was all the 
most terrible shambles: a melange of 
hypocrisy, double dealing, personal vendet¬ 
ta and manipulation, shot through with 
evasion and mendacity. It stinks. 

What, in essence, happened? Britain’s 
only helicopter manufacturer was heading 
for bankruptcy — partly because the 
Ministry or Defence, under Mr Michael 
Heseltine, couldn't get its ordering policy 
together quickly enough. Ln the autumn of 
1985, it was obvious that somebody had to 
rescue Westland. Because this Government 
doesn't believe in rescuing things, there was 
a straight choice between America (the 
Sikorsky bit of the United Technologies 
conglomerate) or Europe (via a dissonant 
variety of competing national companies). 
The Government wanted a European bid to 
consider, but the Westland board — getting 
nowhere, understandably, banging Euro- 
go vein men. t heads together— preferred the 
easy bird-in-lhe-hand, Sikorsky. If there 
was a European bid, it was clear that a 
Minister would have to coordinate it. Mr 
Heseltine, by then much moved by the 
plight he had helped to contrive, accepted 
that task with relish. And succeeded, 
beyond even his wildest dreams. But it had 
all been left loo lnte. JusL ns Mr Hoscttine 
was coming up trumps in Decomber, Mr 
Leon Brittan at Trade nnd Industry had 
decided that Sir John C-uckney at Westland 
was eo wedded to Sikorsky that Mr 
Heseltinc's efforts should fade away. 

This wasn’t achieved straightforwardly 
however. Mr Hcseltiuc was cut out of the 
urgumont when meetings that might have 
been held suddenly weren't. He did not tako 
it kindly. -He blew hia top (for reusons or 
frustration nnd convictiun stretching, per- 

S , rather beyond this Bingle issue), 
net responsibility — whatever that 
means — was shredded. Mr Heseltine began 
to lobby animatedly fur his European 
option. Mr Brittan began to use civil 
servants in hia department to lobby back. 


A horror story of incompetence and intrigue 


The Industry Secretary was ostensibly 
being even-handed. In fact he wos plugging 
Sikorsky like crazy (perhaps, in part, 
because Mr Heseltine was tugging the other 
way). 

And where, pray, was the Prime Minister 
in all this? Not playing the Iron Lady, 
laying down the Cabinet law. She was, 
rather, curiously inert, backing Brittan but 
afraid to confront or discipline Heseltine. At 
which point, Sir John Cuckney asked, a 
shade theatrically, whether taking the 
Sikorsky money would damage his pros¬ 
pects of future British (and thus, inevitably, 
European) contracts. Mrs Thatcher, obliged 
at lest to show her hand in public, replied 
that it would not. Mr Heseltine became 
even more furious. He knew that Westland/ 
Sikorsky might be a pariah for future 
European collaboration. And, in a “crude 
tactic,” he reported as much to a supposedly 
concerned banker for his European 
consortium. 

Still Mrs Thatcher wouldn't confront and 
couldn't control him. Instead, she "suggest¬ 
ed" to Mr Brittan that he ask the Solicitor 
General’s opinion whether Mr Heseltine's 
advice was legally correct. Sir Patrick 
Mayhcw, consulted on a Saturday with only 
newspaper reports to go on, said on the 
telephone that it all seemed a bit sticky to 
him, Mrs Thatcher told him to write Mr 
Brittan a letter — a “confidential" letter — 
aaying so. Hearing of the gambit, Mr 
Heseltine called Sir Patrick, offering to 
show him the documentation of European 
alarm he'd got stacked at the MoD. So when 
Sir Patrick wrote (as instructed) his opinion 
of matters to Mr Brittan, he emphasised 
how provisional and tentative his thoughts 
must be. 

Then everything went berserk. Downing 
Street and the DTI had copies of thiB 
“confidential" legal opinion. They plotted 
(with Mrs Thatcher, magically unaware of 
anything, sitting only a fow yards away). 
Mr Brittan wasjphaned at lunch and gave 
his permission. The political correspondent 
. of the. Press Association was called, and 
primed, .by the Press Office at Industry, 


with a tale about how Sir Patrick had 
“slapped down” Michael Heseltine. Curious¬ 
ly, the bits emphasising the “provisional" 
nature of this judgment were left out. Other 
daily papers were briefed on this supposedly 
magisterial blow to Mr Heseltine. 

Whereupon, everything in this tatty bit of 
conniving began to fall apart. Sir Patrick 
felt used and traduced. He complained to hia 
returning boss, Sir Michael Havers. The 
Attorney General — political team player 
though he be — was alarmed and dis¬ 
tressed. He demanded an inquiry. Infinitely 
slowly, because “in general terms" (what¬ 
ever that means) Mrs Thatcher knew what 
had gone on, she wheeled forward Sir 
Robert Armstrong, the head of her own 
Cabinet Office (and of the Home Civil 
Service) to conduct a full-throated investi¬ 
gation. It cannot have taken Sir Robert two 
seconds to ascertain the bones of the fiasco. 
The loyal perpetrators (or fall guys) of it sit 
a few yards from his desk. Miss Bowe, the 
DTI lady who actually did the “authorised" 
and “covered” leaking, was duly inter¬ 
viewed. She (shades of Ponting) asked for 
legal immunity. Sir Robert duly traipsed 
along to Sir Michael and told him all about 
Mr Britton's authorisation and Downing 
Street’s involvement. The Attorney General 
— anxious that the sordid mess be never¬ 
theless uncovered — gave that immunity. 

What happened thereafter will remain 
fresh in most memories. Mrs Thatcher was 
shredded though a number of Commons 
question times and debates, on each occa¬ 
sion dragging forth a further "flimsy" 
version of the truth. Mr Heseltine Impaled 
himself on hiB sword. Mr Leon Brittan 
eventually accepted all tiie blame going and 
did a Captain OatoB act. Sir Robert 
produced a report which found simple 
“misunderstanding” between honest DTI 
and Downing Street public servants to 
blame. No Civil Service head rolled, 

Lest week's defence committee report 
doesn’t pull its punches. It slates Mr Brittan 
for hia tactical ineptitude and despairingly 
naive manoeuvres. It snarls about Downing 
Street's ploys. It examines the many hate of 


Sir Robert Armstrong and finds them 
ludicrously incompatible. But it is the 
punch that is novel - thrown that matters. 
Mrs Margarot Thatcher stnnds convicted in 
the report’s pages of wonknons and devious- 
ness and incompetence. Bui the most 
compelling question — did she know in 
more than "general terms" nbout the vicious 
little melodrama mounted on hur behalf by 
her underlings before she was forced to 
"inquire" into it? — is not really pursued, 
and a “not proven” verdict returnod. Yet 
maybe that doesn’t really muLtor. Tho mere 
recital of what happened is bad enough — in 
iteelf, in this isolated, lurid case, and 
beyond, for what it reveals about tho way 
politicians in o jam behave. 

All tho charurtors — beside Britton and 
Heseltine — are stlU in situ. Sir Robert, 
even now, asserts that his many-hatted 
mastery of every show in town is full- 
heartedly in the public interest and that his 
civil servants must be accountable only to 
ministers and to him. Mr Ingham is still 
briefing happily off the record. ("The 
objective of unattributable disclosure of 
information is to seek influence without 
accepting responsibility,” says the commit¬ 
tee.) Miss Bowe and her hard working team 
(along with Mr Charles Powell at Downing 
Street) remain, on post, worrying about 
South African sanctions. 

Was nobody at all — apart from "poor 
Leon” — to blame for this pathetic panto¬ 
mime of governance? Are there no lessons to 
be learned? Sir Robert loftily reckonB not. 
Mrs Thatcher is too busy denouncing 
“immorality” in other places. But what does 
the Conservative Party think as it reads 
this unanimous judgment from a committee 
chaired by one of the Prime Ministers 
oldest friends? Does it batten down the 
hatches, rally round, happy that anything 
goes in the rough and tiunDle of politics? Or 
does it look at its boots and rustle with 
anticipation as, six months on, even poor, 
loyal. Leon begins to attack the leader? 
Weatlahd almost brought Mrs Thatcher low 
qt its demented height. Now, more coldly, It 
is a horror story to he weighed in the vpidoP 
balance of Government dismay. 
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The Duke anil Duchesv of York leaving Weatmlnater Abbey — picture by 
Frank Martin, 

A family occasion 

By Martin Walnwrlght 



jog IF VOU ARE HIRING A 
OTV CAR MAKE IT E.C.R. 
’‘WE’RE CHEAPER BY FAR” 


DODGING confetti, and running 
after the carriage to grab Prinee 
William who looked os though he 
wos trying to go stowaway, the 
Queen saw her second son off on 
his honey moon in a moment typi¬ 
cal of nn unslulTy, light-hearted 
royal wedding pageant. 

To hold n “funiily" ceremony, as 
both bride and groom had reauost- 
ed, seemed a pleasant but unlikely 
prospect in the presence of enor¬ 
mous crowds, squndrons of cavalry, 
the solemnity of Westminster Ab¬ 
bey and the splendour of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 

But Prince Andrew and Mi9s 
Sarah FerguBon, created the 14th 
Duke and Duchess of York only 90 
minutes before the ceremony, con 
claim, for the most port, success. 

It wqb not at the expense of the 
solemn moments which played 
their due part in the day, but by 
touches — winks, the huge teddy 
bear on the going-away landau 
and an obvious delight in the 
whole spectacular — which find an 
echo on nny Saturday at churches 
and register offices. 

The long celebration began well 
when the police turuod n blind eye 
to n ramshackle collection of tents 
and bivouacs which broke all the 
laws of St James's and Green 
Parks but kopt the most devoted of 
the wedding-watchers contented 
and dry overnight. 

The weather behaved itself* as 
the morning drew on. providing 
spectacular eloudsenpes over the 
palace sb the carriages, folding 
tops cautiously in place, creaked 
up from the Royal mews to the 
main forecourt. 

The Queen examined the sky, 
asked for the tops to be roilod back 
and tho processions — hers, the 
prince's and the bride’s — were off, 
down the corridor of guardsmen, 
banners and cheers, to the ahbey. 

As they rolled along, pa9t the 
Whitehall Theatre (showing When 
we are Married) the abbey was 
filling with guests. 

Scattered booing greeted the 
Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, when she slipped dis¬ 
creetly into the church, where the 
opposition leaders, Mr Neil 
Kinnock, Mr David Steel and Dr 
David Owen, were seated with 
their wives. 

Then a rolling chorus of “Sarah! 
Sarah I” marked the arrival of the 
bride and her immense haberdash¬ 
ery of silk and satin, lace and 
innumerable beads. 

As the Duchess went down the 
aisle she winked and gave wide- 
eyed grinB at her friends but her 


mind wan apparently preiiccupicil. I 
According lu a lip render hired by 1 
the News uf the World she wus 
worried with her fnther, Major 
Ronald Kiivgusun, about whether 
her veil, secured only by a chnplet 
of flowers, would sih.v in place. 

Liku anyone might under obser¬ 
vation by an estimated 300 million 
people throughout the world, the 
Duchess made n minor Huff or her 
lines. Intensive practice had failed 
to make the long carriage pro ces¬ 
sion of her husband's names — 
Andrew Albert Christian Edward 
— into something which tripped 
off the tongue. 

The robot camera behind the 
altar recorded it all, while the 
congregation, seunrnted from the 
ceremony by the choir screen, 
watched on ten TV monitors and 
smiled as the ”1 wills” were echoed 
by renewed cheering from outside. 

There was no sermon; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr Robert 
Runcie, had given his thoughts 
earlier, privately to the couple and 
publicly on BBC radio's Thought 
for the Day when he claimed the 
day for ‘’the celebration or the 
magic and mystery of love." 

"Each of us can alsu make a vow 
today, to do everything we enn to 
nourish and build up the stable 
mnrringes on which the future of 
our country depends," he said. 
“None of us today need feel we are 
mere spectators." 

The strain of listening quietly to 
the InngUHge of 1602, even so, told 
on some of the bridal retinue. 
Prince William wound his hat cord 
round his nose, poked himself in 
the eyo and started playing with 
the toy knife which came with his 
miniature sailor’s uniform. 

The balcony appeurance 'at the 
palace was greeted by loud exhor¬ 
tations of "Give us a kiss” which 
the Duke and Duchess, after a 
little mime of incomprehension 
and cupping her hand to her ear on 
the bride’s part, duly did. 

Then the couple joined 140 
guests for a “breakfast" of lobster, 
lamb and strawberries before 
changing for the honeymoon jour¬ 
ney to the Azores. 

A final touch, just as cameramen 
were packing away their equip¬ 
ment, came when the new jet of 
the Royal Flight swung on to tho 
apron at Heathrow where^ the 
couple were taken hi. a helicopter 
from the Royal Chfels&a Hospital. 
Twin flaps on the plane’s', tail 
opened to reveal the message “Just 
Married" and n large learner- 
driver’s L-plale. 


HEATHROW-GATWICK-MANCHESTER- 

EDINBURGH-GLASGOW-PERTH 

Write for brochure through Central Reservations Dept: 

PRIDE-RENT-A-CAR 


WINDSOR CAR HIRE 

OUR RATES TO 15th SEPTEMBER 1986 


Fiat UNO 3 dr 

£ 79 

Austin METRO 3 di 

Fiat UNO 5 dr 

£ 89 

Austin MAESTRO I.3L 

Ford ESCORT 1.31 

E 94 

Austin MONTEGO 1 GL 

Foid SIERRA 1 GL 

£122 

Austin MONTEGO 1.61 Est. 

Pint REGATTA Waptmulai 

£141 

Austin MONTEGO 2.0)11 

Nissan BLUEBIRD 2 OHL 

£154 

Foul ESCORT XR3i |SP Sail 

£179 

Nissan SILVIA 1.0 Turbo 

£184 

Austin MDNGETO 2.0 Est. 

£158 

Peugeot 506GR FAMILY EST. 

£287 

ROVER 2600S 

£235 

Foid GRANADA 2.8 GL 

£241 

New Shape Ford SCORPIO 
Rover 3500 VITESSE 

£327 

HOLLS ROYCE 

SILVER SHADOW U 

£540 


Ihi about WEEKLY .sits include UNLIMITED MILEAGE and INSURANCE (COW E>Uij 
FREE DELIVERY/COLLECTION ON ALL HIRES I DATWlOv HEATHROW,'CENTRAL LONDON. 

AND FROM OUR RECENTLY OPENED DEPOTS AT EDINBURGH and GLASGOW fsarvin B PHESTWICKJ 


Over 250 can lo thooia Iran 96% law than 9 moniha eld 
Oaily rale approilmitaly 1/7lh weekly rala Pnvifigi cards altar the first hire. 
_ Why nnt phonr ante or t«li« in CENTRAL RESERVATIONS _ 

P.O. BOX 14, BRACKNELL. BERKS. RG12 4FD. 
Telex B48S07 HJULPH Phone 0734-884922 


gpSEHr J|pjg|T 

» WOODS 3 Ss£, 


SELF DRIVE CAR RENTAL 

LET US MEET YOU 
FROM YOUR FLIGHT 

* Open 7 days a week 

* Ford, VW, Porsche, BMW, 
Jaguar etc. 

* Competitive rates 

01-5811717 
Telex 268851 

24-25 CROMWELL PLACE 
LONDONSW72LO 
Just by South Kensington 

* • - Tube Station ■ 


No mileage ctotoe. Tree mean cave 
HcaBiow nK hires. Free dcllwry 


Brochure by return air mail 

Ross Cat Rental 
5 Bicherage Lane Kew Malden, 
Surrey KT3 3RZ, England 

Tel: 01-942 7756 

Telex: 27950. ref: 605 


P088 

111 r i car rental 

U.K. Self Drive 


£ 70 ?“, 

Other models available 


SELF DRIVE HIRE 

DELIVERY AT LONDON'S 
HEATHROW and GATWICI 
AIRPORTS 


Wad ham Strings 


FLYING TO GATWICK 
OR HEATHROW? 
LOW COST CAR HIRE 
FROM 

£60 PER WEEK 

Unlimited mileage. VAT, 
Insurance. 

AA cover included. 
Please write for brochure 

WORTH SELF DRIVE 
14a Prloetley Way, Crawley 
Sussex RH10 2NT, Englam 
Tel: (0293) 29027 

W. JONES & SON LTD 
CAR HIRE 

Lonnox Street 
Bognor Regis 
Sussex, England 
TELEX 06402 (CHI TYP) 
ALSO AT HEATHROW 
COMPETITIVE RATES 
FROM 
C7B 

PER WEEK 


Takin g 
vour car 
back to 
the UK? 


Yen will need the best possible 
advice and help when you bring your 
tar back with you li you're not to have 
problems wiih Customs, Registration. 
Licensing and so on. 

. The AA provides a service For 
personal car imports into the UK at 
car ferry terminals, by arranging Type 
Approval Concession, registration anc 
licensing (or only £24,00 inc. VAT 
(discounted to D9.70 inc. VAT lor AA 
members). The licence disc and 
registration pfateswill be waiting for 
you at the nearest A A Centre on your 


Hampshire RG212LA 
‘ heaiettndmei3«Msij1tnet986 
AAlmpcHaLiOnSBvices package. .. 
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TAMIL girarrlNas blow up two buses near 
tin nonhem 8rl Lankan town ol Vavun- 
lya, killing 60 people In two separate 
attacks. In the first attack a landmine 
exploded under a bus, killing 37 people 
and wounding 20 others. In the second 
attack, a bomb on board a bus exploded, 
killing 31. 

After two weeks ol talks In Colombo 
with the Government, the Tamil United 
Liberation Front leader, Mr Appaplial 
Amlrthallngtiam said ha believed the 
Government was now ready to negotiate 
a political aettlement. Mr Amlrtha ling ham 
said undaratsndlng had been reached 
over the devolution of power, but the 
fundamental Isaue of the creation of a 
single Tamil territory within 8rl Lanka 


ln[ured when a huge car bomb exploded 
In Christian Enat Beirut. The Lebanese 
Forces, the rlghtwlng Chrlalien militia, 
blamed Syria for the atrocity. 


sold loro prepared to enter 


yrian-sponsoied "security plan". 


A CHILEAN army lieutenant has been 
hold pending InveatleaUon and military 
trial over the alleged burning alive of two 

m lnokidlng a United States reeh 
odrlgo Rojas, during entl-Govern- 
ment protests this month. The judge 
ruled that Uout. P«dro Fernandez Dittos 
should face charges of negligence lead' 
Ing to the manslaughter of Mr Rojas and 
to grievous bodliy harm to sn 18-yeer-old 
student, Carmen Quintana, who la 
seriously III In a Snnlingo hospital. 


destroyed the Challenger spacecraft alx 
months ago. Transcripts of voice record¬ 
ings show the co-plk>L Mr Michael Smith, 
exclaimed "Uh Oh . . .1", and two of the 
oxygon sets recovered Irom the ocean 
floor were nearly empty. It would have 
been medically passible tor the craw to 
survive the 2mln 4Stso descent to the 
AltanUe, though they would probably 
have lost consciousness after about IS 
aac on da. 


buses and police cere In the working* 
dsai Delhi district ol Moll Nagar during a 
24-hour strike In protest against the 
massacre of 16 bus passengers by Sikh 
terrorists In Punjab lest Friday. 

Polloa shot dead three rioters In Tltak 
Nagar suburb after a demonstration by 
militant Hindus degenerated Into looting 
and anon. A Sikh temple was burned 
down. Throe more victims died of atob 
and gunshot wounds and at least 60 
other people ware Injured. 

CHINA expelled the New York Tlmee 
correspondent, Mr John Bums, a Briton, 
who was accused of espionage. He later 
denied that he was a spy ana said a trip 
through central China which provoked 
the charge wbi legitimate. The Chinese 
said Mr Bums had entered a military 
reilrlcled zone and taken "numerous 
photographs ol claselflsd objects". 

THE US Vice-President, Mr George Bush, 
mat the Israeli Foreign Minister, Yltzak 
Shamir, In Jerusalem at the start of a 12- 
day Middle East tour which Is expected to 
help to cspltellee on last week's Israeli- 
Moroccan talks and perhaps to Improve 
relations between Jerusalem and Cairo. 

Mr Bush wm spend tour days In Israel 
before going to Jordan. Ha Is lo decide 


PREPARATIONS for a possible Rasa 
Gorbachev summit meeting In Washing 
(on began when the Secretary ol State, 
Mr George Shiritz, met the Kremlin 
envoy, Mr Alexander Bessmertnykh, 

Ihe State DepnrtmenL The meetln 

amid some suggestions In the A_.. 

ballon that the superpower leaders might 
try to reach a preliminary agreement on 
offenalve weapons it the summit, leaving 
the more thorny laaue ol strategic 
defames as sn agenda subject Tor 
discussion. 

THE Lockheed corporation his foal 
about M6Q classified documents, some 
of which relate lo one of the US’s most 
secret defence projects, the F-19 stealth 
fighter, which Is designed to be Invisible 
to radar. 

in testimony before the Investigating 
committee, Lockheed's chief executive, 
Mr Lawrence Kitchen, described the 
company's toss ol ihe documents ee 
"Inexcusable 0 end promised "there will 
be no cover-up". (Model afesfth ptonss 


THE Soviet Union will withdraw p 
six regiments from Afghanistan by v 
tha end of the year and is consider- L 
ing pulling out “a substantial s 
proportion" of its troops from 1 
Mongolia, the Soviet leader, Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachev, announced on v 
Monday. ^ 

In a televised address from the \ 
Far Eastern city of Vladivostok, I 
clearly aimed at Chinese and other I 
Asian governments, he empha- £ 
aised that the Afghan move was 
meant "to speed up a political t 
settlement and to give it further p 
impetus”. Mr Gorbachev apoke of 1 
what he called the "urgent need" _ 
to make radical changes in foreign 
policy. 

The regiments involved in the - 
withdrawal from Afghanistan — t 
throe anti-aircraft, two motorised o 
rifles and one armoured — would f 
return to bases inside the Soviet |j 
Union. About 6,000 men would be C 
involved, leaving nearly 120,000 
still deployed on Afghan soil. The x 
special crack units which have l 
been brought into tho country in a 
recent months to counter growing c 
rebel effectiveness in some regions f 
will not be affected. t 

Repeating a pledge that has 
come out of the Soviet Union a t 
number of times since he became £ 
leader, Mr Gorbachev declared t 
that all Soviet troops would be i 
withdrawn from Afghanistan once ( 
a satisfactory settlement was i 
reached between the government i 
In Kabul nnd the Muslim robels , 
who have been opposing it for • 
nearly seven years. 1 

His offer came on the eve of the I 
UN-sponsored talks on Afghani- 1 
elan which reconvened In Geneva 
on Wednesday. 

But the suggestion of u with- < 
drawal from Mongolia could be I 
much more significant. The Soviet ( 

Caribbean 

clean-up 

By Michael Simmons 

THE Chief Minister of the Turks 
and Caicos Islands and two Benior 
members of his government were 
sacked last week after a commis¬ 
sion of inquiry into arson and 
corruption on the islands found 
them unfit to govern. 

The islanders, about 8,000 in all, 
living some 300 miles into the 
Atlantic west of CubB, have now 
been placed under virtually direct 
rule from their governor, Mr 
Christopher Turner. 

In London, the Foreign Office 
minister, Mr Tim Eggar, told the 
Commons that the vast majority of 
islanders had welcomed British 
moves to end abuses on the is¬ 
lands. These moves had Involved 
rewriting the constitution by or- 
der-in-council, a course recom¬ 
mended in the report of a 
commission of inquiry just com¬ 
pleted undor Mr Louis Blom- 
Cooper QC. Drugs are barely men¬ 
tioned in the report, but the 
islands have long been seen os a 
smugglers’ staging point. 

The main finding Is that the 
islands' Chief Minister, Mr Na¬ 
thaniel Francis, his Minister of 
Health and Education, Mr Robort 
Hall, and the Minister of Works, 
Mr Alden Durham, were all guilty 
i of unconstitutional behaviour and 
i of ministerial malpractices. "Such 
1 conduct," says the report, "renders 
them unfit to oxerdse ministerial 
. responsibilities." 

I Findings against Mr Lewis 
| Astwood and Mr Oswald 
Skippings, two loading members of 
, tho Opposition,, call for "more 
severe consequences". They are 
i doomed "unfit to hold public of- 
■ flee". 

, "The works coordinator at the 
I Ministry of Works, Mr Ernest 
9 Clarko. "should not again be ap¬ 
pointed to any public office”. 


presence, mainly along the frontier 
with China, has become increas¬ 
ingly unacceptable to the Chinese 
since the bitter border dispute of 
1909-70. 

The removal of these troopB as 
well as the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan and the backing for 
Vietnam's presence in Kampuchea 
has consistently been seen in 
Peking as a major obstacle to any 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement. 

Mr Gorbachev said: “The ques¬ 
tion of withdrawing a substantial 
part of Soviet troops from Mongo¬ 
lia Is being examined jointly with 

By Michael Simmons 

the Mongolian leadership." In 
other words, he has now gone aB 
far as ho can in placing something 
like a diplomatic ball in tho 
Chinese court. 

Continuing in this conciliatory 
vein, he declared: "The Soviet 
Union is prepared, nt any time and 
at any level, to discuss with China 
questions of additional measures 
for creating a good neighbourly 
atmosphere." 

Then, to other concerned listen¬ 
ers in the Far East, he added; 'The 
Soviet Union attaches great impor¬ 
tance to the radical reduction of 
armed forces and conventional 
arms in Asia to the level of 
reasonable need." Mr Gorbachev 
suggested that the Amur river, 
along the Sino-Soviet frontier, 
which saw so many skirmishes in 
the dispute of 1969-70, should 
become the scene of joint projects 
for tho benofit of both sides. 

He renewed his proposals for an 
Asian security conference, which 
would bring together countries 
from throughout the area for mul¬ 
tilateral talks along the lines of 


held in Helsinki in 1976. 'In our 
opinion," the Soviet leader Baid, 
“there are no insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles in the way of establishing 
mutually acceptable relations be¬ 
tween the countries of Indo-China 
and Asean.” 

But his words will also be 
studied with care in Washington, 
and not only because they touched 
— fairly positively — on the notion 
of a second Soviet-US summit he 
suggested on reducing the activity 


of fleets in the Pacific. 

"In the Pacific region," Mr 
Gorbachev declared, “the Soviet 
Union also shares a border with 
the US, with only seven kilometres 
dividing us . . . We clearly 
recognise that the US is a great 
Pacific power. It has important 
legitimate economic and political 
interests in the region. 1 ' 

Pakistan gave a cautious wel¬ 
come to the announcement of the 
pull-out. A spokesman described it 
as "a welcome decision" and said 
he hoped it was "a small first step” 
towards the complete withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. 

WeBtem diplomats in Islamabad 
are sceptical about Mr Gorbachev’s 
offer. They point out that previous 
public announcements about limit¬ 
ed troop withdrawals subsequently 
turned out to be no more than 
troop rotations. 

The US gavo a cool reception to 
the Soviet initiative. The State 
Department spokesman, Mr Ber¬ 
nard Kalb, said that there was 
only one acceptable solution to the 
Soviet occupation — the prompt 
and complete withdrawal of all the 
Russian troops. 

Pakistan halts supply of mis¬ 
siles, page 16. 


Congress pressure 


Continued from page l 
the mini Commonwealth summit, 
staving off the pressure for sanc¬ 
tions long enough to allow for at 
least one more concerted EEC-US 
push to avert a spiral descent into 
violence and economic warfare. 

Perhaps, just perhaps, the Botha 
government, for reasons that have 
little to do with major political 
reform, will decide on the early 
release of Nelson Mandela — but 
without lilting the state of emer- 

f ency or unbanning the ANC. 

robobly designed, in South Afri¬ 
can terms, aB a Machiavellian 
move to destroy the Mandela 
myth, his release now, if it takes 
place, would undoubtedly help Mtb 
T hatcher to neutralise temporarily 


some of the Commonwealth pres¬ 
sure for sanctions against South 
Africa. 

By moat accounts, Pretoria iB 
already resigned to the prospect of 
economic sanctions. To a large 
measure it is hoping that the axe 
will Fall sooner rather than later, 
so that it can Bettle down in 
fortress mode. Indeed, having de¬ 
layed for so long with the threat of 
economic measures, it is now 
increasingly doubtful that the cer¬ 
tain prospect of sanctions now 
could alter President Botha’s de¬ 
termination to try to write the 
script for change in South Africa 
on his own terms and those accept¬ 
able to hia National Party and to 
the South African Army. 


dilemma 
on hostages 

By Alex Brummer 
In Washington 

THE Reagan Administration was 
forced on to the defensive on 
Sunday over its refusal to negoti¬ 
ate with terrorists os anxious 
relatives of remaining hostages in 
Lebanon responded with fear to 
the video tape carried by Father 
Lawrence Jenco, who returned to 
freedom in tho West after 18 
months in captivity. 

US officials promised to "talk" to 
release tho remaining Western 
hostages in Beirut, but stood firm 
against “negotiations with terror¬ 
ists." There were strong sugges¬ 
tions that Syria had the power to 
improve its relations with the US 
by using its influence to bring out 
the remaining captives. 

The joyous return of Father 
Jenco to a US base in West 
Germany was marred for many 
Americans by the haunting video 
tape he carried with him from a 
second US hostuge, Mr David 
Jacobsen, who bitterly attacked 
White House inaction and appar¬ 
ently confirmed the "execution" of 
another hostage, William Buckley. 

The While House sought to 
reassure an increasingly doubling 
and impatient American public 
that the US is doing all it can to 
free the remaining American and 
other captives in Lchnnon. -We're 
working very hard to secure thu 
rolcnse," n spokesman told corre¬ 
spondents, "hut we’ro not going to 
givo in". The Islumic fundamen¬ 
talist captors of the Americans nro 
demanding tho release of Lhoir 
brothers imprisoned in KuwHit for 
terrorism. 

Father Jonco’s arrival in Ger¬ 
many in the company of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's special 
envoy, Mr Terry Waite, provoked 
the relutivcs of thu other hostages 
including Mr Jacobsen, the head of 
the medical school at tho Ameri¬ 
can University in Beirut, and the 
Associated Press Bureau chief, Mr 
Terry Anderson, to renow Iheir 
pressure on the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration. They heliuve that while 
the White House wuged an nll-out 
effort Inst year to free hostages, 
held abonrd n TWA airliner in 
Beirut, iL has uuver made tho same 
effort to secure their relatives' 
toIohso. 

Mr Jacobsen, in his video-taped 
interview, Hnid: “My enptore said 
this is the very last sign of their 
goodwill and that our release will 
be by death if the Government 
doesn’t negotiate right now.” 


Toy manufacturers do well by Stealth 


By Alex Brummer In Washington 

CLUSTERS of children wearing invisible fighter, whose existence 
Burberry raincoats and with trilby the Pentagon still refuses to ack- 
hats drawn down over their eyes nowledge. 

have been crowding into America's The production of the model F- 
toy shops in search of one of the 19, whose configuration iB said by 
country’s most marketable espio- the technical experts to be highly 
nage secrets. accurate, has outraged Congress- 

The objective is the acquisition men who have been seeking even 
of one of America’s most highly the smallest detail about the Pen- 
classified secrets — the F-19 tagon’a secret prqjects. 

Stealth fighter. It to a prqject so ‘It’s bizarre," said Ropresenta- 
clandestine that members of Con- tive Ron Wyden, an Oregon Demo- 
gresa who have appropriated bil- crat. "What I as a member of 

lions of dollars to finance the Congress am not allowed to Bee is 

research, development and produc- now ending up in model packages.” 
tion have never been told what Just how secret the Stealth 

they are voting on. Servicemen, prqject is was revealed a fortnight 

responsible for operations of the ago when an F-19 crashed in the 
aircraft, have nicknamed it Har- Sequoia National Park in Califor- 
vey, after the invisible rabbit who nia. The Defence Department lm- 
co-_starred 1° a James Stewart film, posed a news blackout, put planes 
For just under £6, however, any into the area to patrol for intruders 
schoolchild interested in learning and ordered in armed guards. The 
the country’s innermost secrete fighter had been brought to Cali-- 
flc 3P ire them on the High for nia in a C-6 transport plane 
Street, This month’s hottest Belling from Nellis air force base, in 
model planb kit, is the so-called Nevada, where 40 of. the aird-aft 


are kept in underground hangars 
out of sight of spy satellites. 

The makers of the F-19 model, 
the Tester Corporation of Rock¬ 
ford, Illinois, say they have a 
winner. "You’ve got a bit ot 
mystery about it — and that 
makes it exciting,” said Mr Steve 
Kass, Tester’s sales manager. Tn 
terms of units sold this will be the 
No. 1 Belling kit this year.” 

Some 100,000 copies of the 
model have already been snapped 
up and its prospects will not be 
harmed by the sight of a congress¬ 
man brandishing the model before 
embarrassed Pentagon officials at 
a congressional hearing. n , 

The kit comes in a box labelled 
M F-19 Stealth fighter” and notes 
that the jets operate “from remote, 
top secret airbases,” and use laser 
technology as a guidance system.' 
All the would-be sleuths now need 
to complete their mission is a map 
of Nevada and an operating man¬ 
ual. 
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Britain in spy hook-up 


BRITI8H and United States Intel- Downing Street struggle to resist Mr Larry Speakes, was quick to focuses on the Cheltenham meet- 
ugence have been exchanging In- what they portray as "the emotion- call the report "not true”, while the ing in "the mid-1980s,’’ though a 
formation with their South African al clamour" for tough sanctions. State Department routinely re- far more precise date is known to 
counterparts about the activities of the political fallout of the revela- fused to discuss "intelligence oper- Mr Hersh, who has not published 
the banned and exiled African tions are potentially immense. In ations or alleged intelligence it to protect hto sources. 

National Congress throughout the the US they assert that the operations". But the charges, well According to hto account, from 
mounting crisis in the apartheid Reagan Administration allowed documented by Mr Seymour several US officials past and 
regime, past and present, US the National Security Agency, Hersh, the experienced investiga- present, senior US and British 
officials have finally admitted. GCHQ’s equivalent, to reverse a tive reporter of the Times, caused officials were engaged in what is 
The exchanges have been sys- Carter Administration ban on in- no great surprise among some called "tasking," the process of 
tomatic and regular, and on at telligence pooling with the South Washingtonians versed in intelli- reviewing recent and future tar- 


least one occasion involved the African Directorate of Military gence matters. gets. When they had dt_... 

presence of three South African Intelligence. It had, in any case, Even more persuasively, the Soviet Union and Middle East, the 

military intelligence officers swap- been evaded by "elements in US alleged intelligence links square meeting, chaired by 

ping detailed shopping lists with intelligence agencies”, although no with President Reagan’s continu- official with two senio: 


ping detailed shopping hats with intelligence agencies”, although no with President Reagan’s continu- official with two senior NSA men 

senior US. and British agents data on tho ANC had ever been ing obsession — so evident in from HQ — the top secret “puzzle 

during a high-level meeting held forwarded before 1981. last week's politically disastrous palace” at Fort Meade, near Wash- 

p Britain's major listening post. Though the finger points simi- speech — with South Africa's ington — among the Americans 

GCHQ Cheltenham, “in the mid- larly at the Thatcher Government, strategic importance to the West, present, turned to Africa. 

1980s". the New York Times account He tied it to Moscow’s ambitions in “At thto point . . . three South 

They traded information gleaned - African military intelligence offi- 

from signals intelligence organised By Michael White In Washington cers were ushered into Lhe room. 

from GCHQ in Cheltenham about -—-• Tho South Africans and the Brit- 

political activities, ANC bombing suggests that ministers in the the region and a veiled charge that toh exchanged tasking requiro- 

torgets, and the movements of Wilson-Callaghan governments of many key members of the ANC ments — sophisticated documents 


By Michael White In Washington 


leaders like Oliver Tambo, in 1974-9 may have somo reminiscing have links with the Communist outlining previous commumcH- 
roturn for South African data on to do, too. After the fall of the Party. Lions intelllgonco targets, such as 

Cuban military and Portuguese empire in 1976, and "It all comes down to what you a Third World embnssy, and the 

political involvements throughout the start of the Angolan civil war, believe about the ANC," one for- frequencies on which they relayed 


southern Africa, according to the 

New York Times. sanctioned, "vast quantities” of Times. Like current officials also The delegations from the 

A whole array of political, eco- listening equipment were shipped quoted, he regards the ANC as American and British agencies 

nomic and military information from Britain and Germany, much "the bad guys, Soviet pawns” asked South Africa to continue its 

about black sub-Saharan states, of it US-mnde. to bolster South which made cooperation with Pro- efforts to monitor Soviet and Cu- 

notably the frontline states adjoin- African listening capabilities. All torin vitnl. ban activity in Angola nnd Mo- 


which a CIA covert role ' 


r senior Roagan official told the intelligence. 


notably the frontline states adjoin- Africar 
ing South Africa, was also targeted three 


and communicated so routinely as 
to acquire what to known in 
American tradecraft as “case liuLn- 


•rnmcntn supposedly Mr Harsh's sources, from both zambique, 


looked the other way, the usually Carter and Reagan years, 
cautious newspaper reported in u unable to sny what use Lhe 
front pugc report from which men- AtVicuns had made of Uie inf 


rtor nnd Reagan years, were shipping nnd submarine activity 
[iblc to say what use Lhe South around the Cape of Good Hope, 
■icuns had made of Hie mfornui- The South Africans were asked to 


tion” — designated numbers for tion of the CIA is conspicuously Lion they received either to pre- provide their reports 
computer transmission. absent. vent ANC attacks or to louch thoir weekly basis." 


Richard Norton-Taylor adds: In 


SA minerals ‘not vital according t 

b /» « w r « MnznmbiqiH 

for defence of West’ Kr; 

By Alex Brummer In Washington genre 

US strategic experts have said second world war, when the Allies w !p! 1 ' vni 
that tho cutting off of Western made strenuous efforts to prevent 01 Rhodesia, 

supplies of vitnl minerals produced shipments of chromium and other for Bntf 

in South Africa would not be vital minerals from reaching Ger- —■&&&& 
insurmountable, but would bo at a many. MMStp 

financial and performance cost to While Mr Reagan and others 
the US and its allies. have chosen to put the los3 of the 

President Reagan asserted in his WeBt’s vital minerals in strategic 

South African speech Inst week termB, it to ordinary industry and 

that the loss of South African transport which might be most It 

strategic metals, notably vanadi- immediately affected, since most ’ 

um, manganese, chromium and Western countries maintain . 

platinum, would leave the West stockpiles of the materials for J 

with “no other secure sourco of military purpuses. “We're not say- 

supply". Mrs Thatcher has made ing the world would fall apart," «oim 

similar statements. argues Mr Robert Wilson, director lumt 7s p*. 

However, strategic experts said of the Strategic Resources Office of k"-*"**^ 

that while loss of vital minerals the US Commerce Department. “If (iambu. nmt 

might be economically disruptive you had a cut-off, you would IfiMiH 'P** 1 

— affecting production of every- directly affect the employment of IffSuaff * 


according lo tho Timm, included 


Mn/nmbiqiH*, Angola, T.in/uniii. British intelligence community cx- 
Botswium, mid Zi m I allow. I he ren- pressed little surprise nL the US 
Ire of wiiiu- already documented report, though they could not 
double-dealing by Wert nr n intelli- confirm tho details of the meeting 
genre agencies during (lie your* in Cheltenham in the mid- 1080s, 


nee agencies during (lie yours in Cheltenham in the mid-1980s, 
ion it was still lhe rebel tub my said to have been attended by 
Rhodesia. officers from South African iiitelli- 

For Britnin. the critical cluiui gence. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA'S DEPENDENCE ON SOUTH AFRICA I 


Rf 74Tf?" 


thing from stainless steel cutlery 
to the clean exhaust systems on 
American cars — there was no 
reason to believe that the Iobs of 
the minerals would cripple the 


some 3.2 million Americans who 
work in industries which U9e these 
materials." 

According to Mr Wilson’s office 
in the years 1980-83, South Africa 


West’s defence capabilities. Pro- supplied 66 per cent of Americas ' ■ '.AwiiMimu/;- s i ... 

ducts of alternative technologies, chromium, 49 per cent of its I ' ““T . 

including such organic fibres as platinum, 44 per cent of its vanadi- lnwniww iwiflua _ .. . ■ • ~ ■ 

carbon filaments, could be substi- um and 39 per cent of its manga- »■»«!-■« 

tuted for the vital minerals listed, nese, - , , , , 

a /e\ifefna , rrv e e ver ,u th pp t ,, t e“: US whites 12 times richer than blacks 

fhe'we^'The^te^now'^pped 2S"W ISSTfellS * FRESH urgency, bean u** right*, ^presumably could 

via South Africa. which would certainly ba enough £ perennial debate about have slewed the imbalance even 

Each of the mlneralB ia ueed in to meet US strategic needs, if not J* best means e 1f c f lve ^ lm " furt *' Br - 71,8 black-white gap wbb 

defence progrommea of one kind or enough to aatiafy the voracious proving lo t of blac k Americana emaheat among black families 

another, according to a Pentagon appetite of American car makers k°th parents present and 

conaultant, Mr Edward Luttwak, a for chrome decoration, white fellow cithern have not only higheet of all among middle-aged 

fellow at the Center for Strategic While Preaident Reagan aaw aimoet Rouble tha.r -ncqn.e, bu t whito with railage aducation and 
and International Studies at vanadium as a problem, he ne- f^ .. V*^?*?* n n 

Georgetown University. Platinum glacled to mention that some 13.2 Evan more diaguiating is the Much of the Census Bureau 

ia used as a kind of filter for per cant of the world's rename are ^ e “’" gh ' 


Germany am 
Japan feel 
Reagan wrat 

By Alex Brummer 

PRESIDENT Reagan, clearly t 
cerned about the develop 
slowdown in the American ecc 
my, is accusing the US’s alliet 
West Germany and Japan of di 
aging the health of the inter 
tional economy. 

In a broadcast to the Ameri 
people Mr Reagan added his \ 
sonal authority to the sharp ci 
cinra of the Bonn and To 
governments already expressed 
hto Treasury Secretary, Mr Jai 
Baker, and the Federal Resc 
chairman, Mr Paul Volckor. ' 
President said that “slow . 
negative growth” among our ini 
industrialised partnors “hurts 
economy”. 

Hto unusual criticism of 
economic policies of the US’s ti 
ing partners reflect a fears Lu 
White House and the Rcpubli 
Party that a slump in tho 
economy this year could dnm 
prospects of hanging on to con 
of the Senate this November i 
beyond. 

The US has been seeking 
persuade its allies to cut ititui 
rates nnd expand fiscal pol 
through tux cuts, to take 
pressure off the United States. 

The Federal Reserve, the l 
central bunk, believes that c: 
one further reduction in the l 
discount rate, n kev guide 
money cunts in the United Htn 
to possible without risking n I 
hili in llie US dulUir on l.ln- lore 
exchanges. Mr Reagan noted tl 
there was plenty of room 
expansion in “Gcrmnny and Ja| 
which actually saw their gi 
national products sink in the fi 
quarter.” 

Mr Reagan, in a 10-min 
weekend radio broadcast from 
presidential retreat nt Camp I 
vid. peppered his normally o; 
mistic remarks with references 
the weaknesses developing in 
US economy. 

He argued that large sectors 
tho US economy were struggl 
with special problems in cl ad 
“oil, agriculture, steel and t 
tiles”. He said the workers in th 
industries "are always on 
mind” and “expressed hto deter 
nation to keep the economy m 
ing' 1 . 

The White House, which 
shortly expected to reveal that 
has lowered its growth forecast 
this yeai below the four per c 
published in February, ia c 
corned that the slowdown in tre 
tional industries will lead U 
burst of protectionist activity 
Capitol Hill before Novemb 
elections. 


double incomes. 

Much of the Census Bureau 
findings are predictable enough. 


"gaseous diffusion” required in the to the US itself. While, therefore. SfJ.tTP Andtha medlflP fomilytocotaogap 

preparation of enriched uranium it may be cheaper to buy vanadium ^u la Uuit HhiSc Americans By Michael White 

ror nuclear weapons. mined by biacka in South Africa, reau, ia uiat Hiepamc Americans, -»-i- 

Vanadium ta a heat resistant the US's strategic position would “w®™“ “ — $13,761 Jgataat *23,647 — ia 

mineral very important in build- hardly be at risk, IWiL, . °. n8 m °P»"heto can claim 

ing jet engines, manganese and Commerce Department olHclalB thm proereaa is being madesinco 

Chromium Ire both ImDortant for also noted that, unleea there wks a Worth in 1984 they emereed the gradual emergence of blacks 


chromium are both Important for eleo noted that, unleea there was a ™ 8T ad “ aI emergence of bl 

steel alloys used in making the “complete cessation of production American ecqnomU: n 

wrtoto"that^the MX “ St K/^edetecen- 

aystems. Mr ftttwak noted, how- would .leak. out. .Teeple have s ■ ;££ f I^ScL ,SSZmSg . 


enw. Mr Luttwak noted, how- would leak out; “People have'e £““13';' of 

“it is always' possible to way of.getting nnmd.embargoea, aavtaraand^han»j-- mcqme as f 

ititute these components’’. This the offloW,in the Offlce'of Strata- : jg» jg* fr 


substitute these component 
was not such an option 


the gic Minerals said. 


minus deot but not cash, has done to jolt complacency is-to 
lumituro, Jewellery, and pension underline how-far,, there it to go. 


With 30.fi per cent of black ho 
holds, 23.9 per cent of Htopt 
and only 8.4 per cent of wt 
boasting nil.br minus assets, 
another wiiy of saying that 
urban underclass, in the ghett 
usually headed by women, are 
poorest of the iptractibly poor. 

In the face of federal .cuti 
programmes . designed to I 
blacks out of poverty, in fi 
ranging from welfare to educal 
Reaganites, including a few b 
intellectuals, are again stres 
self-help in a renewed de 
which, in its more euphoric 
raenta, tries to present the P 
dent as a second Lincoln 1 , 
economic .emancipator of the 
ethnic OTdup In America wh- 
was tartly noied during the re 
Miss Liberty celebrations, 
their passage across the Ath 
paid for them. , 
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iddle East map remains the same 


KINO HASS AN of Morocco was 
looking distinctly jumpy aa he 
spoke to hia "dear people" in a live 
television address from the Royal 
Palace at lfrane In the Central 
Atlas Mountains last Wednesday 
night, shortly after concluding two 
days' talks with the Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres. 

The opulent oriental furnishings 
and the regal purple and white 
flower arrangements behind the 
King could not disguise his obvi¬ 
ous unease at being the first Arab 
head of state since the late Presi¬ 
dent Sadat to publicly meet an 
Israeli leader and — os if the riBk 
in that were not enough — to have 
achieved what looked suspiciously 
like nothing. 


Haasan II, descendant of the Hassan therefore, many obser- 
Prcphet Mohammed, Commander vers conclude, hoped simply for a 
of the Faithful and Monarch of The different result from the lfrane 
Kingdom of The Far West, rules a talks. Calculating that the predict- 
domain that lies more than three able and angry responses from 
thousand miles from tho heartland radical AJ-ab states Idea Syria, 
of the Palestine conflict, He can Libya and Algeria, would signify 
afford, as none of hie fellow Arab little more than sound and fury, he 
leaders can, to go out on a limb “ado a move that would help his 

Ian Black report* from Rabat on why Haasan went out on a 
limb and Peres went home empty-handed. 
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and make spectacular gestures. 
This time, though, he may have 
gone just too far. 

The King, clearly believing that 
attack ia the beat form of defence, 
berated his Arab brothers for 
criticising his decision to talk to 
Peres while themselves acquiesc¬ 
ing to continued stalemate in the 
aearch for Middle East peace. "If 
my territory was occupied,” 
Hassan oil but sneered, "I wouldn't 
have waited this long." 

But it is the content, much more 
than the timing of hia talks, that 
matters. Even bearing in mind 
that the King’s account of his 
controversial encounter must have 
been far from complete, his stress 
on the fact that Peres refused to 
discuss evacuation of occupied ter¬ 
ritories or to recognise the PLO 
can only be a bad sign. 

"Basically," one Arab diplomat 
argued in Rabat last week, "King 
Hassan said there was nothing to 
talk about. All the ambiguity that 
was needed for any future contact 
between the Arabs and Israel has 
gone. How will King Hussein of 
Jordan be able to explain any 
future move towards the Israelis 
now?" 

But few people believe that the 
Moroccan leader ever really hoped 
to make substantial progress in hia 
meeting with Peres. “The King,” 
said a veteran Western diplomat, 
"is not naive. He is a man of high 
culture with a deep background in 
Arab and international politics. He 
was -not bom yesterday." So what 
then, was his real aim? 

The grim reality of the Middle ] 
East la that it ia bedevilled by] 
bitter and seemingly irreconcilablej 
divisions in Arab ranks, and, withi 
the impending takeover of the] 
Israeli government by the intran-l 
sigent Likud leader, Mr Yitzhak 
Shamir, it would hardly be tool 
cynical to claim that only a fooll 
could truly believe in movement. 


position where it really matters — 
in Washington. 

Moroccan-US relations have 
bean in bad shape for nearly two 
years, ever since, to the surprise 
and consternation of those who 
Baw the King as a loyal friend of 
the West and its regional 
priorities, he signed a treaty with 
Libya, a move which brought tin 
end to Tripoli’s longstanding sup r 
port for the Polisario guerrillas 
fighting for the independence of 
the Moroccan-controlled Western 
Sahara. 

The Treaty of Oujda, named 
after the fly-blown border crossing 
point where the strange alliance 


was concluded, has long been more 
or lees moribund, but it has never 
stopped annoying Washington, 
which, especially since the bomb¬ 
ing raids on Libya earlier this 
year, demands that its friends 

E ositively shun Colonel Gadofy and 
is truculent Stato of the Masses. 

Opinion is divided as to precisely 
what the King hopes to gain by a 
move that is being generally inter¬ 
preted more as a gesture towards 
the Americans than to Israel. A 
request for 26 advanced F-16 
fighters — at a cool 40 million US 
dollars apiece — has not aroused 
enthusiasm in the US, especially 
when mounting foreign debts, con¬ 
tinuing drought, falling phosphate 
prices and the ruinously expensive 
Saharan war have all but emptied 
the Royal coffers. 

But whatever hia specific goal. 
The thesis about Hassan’s Ameri¬ 
can orientation is strengthened by 
the fact that he chose to meet 
Peres at lfrane only days after 
cancelling a long-awaited visit to 
Washington. ‘If the King had kept 
to his plan to go to the US he was 
going to have to go through a 


pretty tough time on the question 
of his relations with Libya," said a 
diplomat in Rabat. 

It is too early to judge the long¬ 
term outcome of the lfrane ex¬ 
travaganza. The least that can be 
said ia that by revealing so little 
about what really happened in hU 
eight hours of talks with Peres — 
and it certainly did not tuke all 
that time to hear of the Israeli's 
leader's two crucial “noes" and by 
promising to report back to hiB 
Arab colleagues. King Hassan has 
at least left the door ajar. 

Yet it was hard, watching the 
Moroccan leader nervously ex¬ 
plaining himself to his people on 
Wednesday night, to avoid the 
impression that it was all, as one 
veteran Arab expert put it, "just a 
poor imitation of what Anwar 
Sadat said eight or nine years ago. 

"King Hassan gave us Super¬ 
man II. He will certainly lose 
something after this meeting, but 
there is no comparison with what 
Sadat did when Superman I was 
playing in 1977. And if the other 
Arabs had followed Egypt then, we 
might all be in a very different 
position today." 


_ (Killings marie Bissau's decline 


GUINEA-BISSAU’b execution of 
|six political leaders, including the 
former vice-president, Paulo 
Correia, has underlined the dete¬ 
riorating situation in a country 
which was once regarded as a 
potential model for the Third 
World. 

The executions were carried out 
despite appeals from the Pope, tho 
Portuguese President, Mr Mario 
Soares, 'former president Eanes 
and Amnesty International to com¬ 
mute the death sentences. All 
those executed were members of 
[the minority Balaute tribe. Obser¬ 
vers fear that the tightening re¬ 
pression imposed by the president, 
General Joao Bernardino Vieira, 
has consigned Guinea-Bissau to 
the list of orthodox African dicta¬ 
torships. 

The first of Portugal's former 
colonies to win independence in 
modern times, ' Guinea-Bissau, 
came to nationhood in 1974 in 
conditions of extreme 
underdevelopment, but with a he¬ 
roic reputation for anti-colonial 
struggle which earned it acclaim 


By Jill Jolllffe In Lisbon 

in the United Nations, a rich 
philosophical heritage from its 
founding father, Mr Amilcar 
Cabral, and strong international 
support to help it emerge from its 
poverty in the post-colonial era. 

By I960 it was evident that the 
dream had faded. Aid poured in by 
sympathetic Western governments 
had been syphoned off, attempts to 
build an effective economic infra¬ 
structure had failed, leading to 
chronic commodity and power 
shortages and — after a coup 
which overthrew founding presi¬ 
dent Luis Cabral — it waB re¬ 
vealed that mass executions had 
occurred. 

It was in the name of correcting 
these ills that General Vieira 


overthrew Cabral, who now lives 
in exile in Portugal. The oper¬ 
ational commander of the 1980 
coup was Paulo Correia, the man 
who was executed two weeks ago, 
along with five others whu had 
also been Vieira’s henchmen. 

There was nothing strange 
about the fact Unit they were his 
former allies — according to obser¬ 
vers in Bissau, General Vieira’s 
recent behaviour has demonstrat¬ 
ed symptoms of pnrnnoio. 

His increasingly dictatorial per¬ 
sonal behaviour docs not alone 
explain the trauma through which 
Guinea-Bissuu is passing. With an 
unpayuble external debt of $73 
million the country is being 
squeezed. 


Unauthorised tests on 
turbines led to disaster 

By Martin Walker In Moscow 
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only had the Listen and Lcam as its 
sole difference, but that is only the 
start." Photography 


UNAUTHORISED experiments 
which led to the Chernobyl disas¬ 
ter were testing whether the 
turbine generators of the nuclear 
power plants could continue to 
provide electrical power even after 
the reactor had been shut down, 
the official Soviet spokesman Bald 
last week. 

“When tho station is shut down, 
tho generator is still working," Mr 
Qcnnady Gerasimov, head of the 
information department of the 
Foreign Ministry, said. "The ex¬ 
periment was to see whether, if 
there in an accident, the generator 
could continue to provide energy 
for the station for another 40 to 46 
minuteH. 

'This was a pyrelyt technical 
experiment, nothing, special about 
it," he Went on, ‘The point Is not 
that tho experiment was conduct¬ 
ed. The point Is that it was 
pondueted without the necessary 
precautions.’' 

Mr Gerasimov said he could not 


provide technical details of the 
experiments, but these would be 
presented to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency this month 
in a report that would run to 
hundreds of pages. He denied that 
tho experiments had any military 
significance. 

Two weeks ago, the Politburo 
said that the Chernobyl explosion 
of April 26 had come as techni¬ 
cians carried out improperly super¬ 
vised and badly handled 
experiments on a turbine gener¬ 
ator, without due safety precau¬ 
tions. Those responsible would face 
criminal charges. 

The disaster claimed 28 lives, 
with another 203 people still suf¬ 
fering from radiation sickness.. 
More than 26,000 of the evacuees 
have now been told they will not 
be returning to their homes, but 
will move into new houses that are 
being built under a crash pro¬ 
gramme. ;•, - ' V ‘ 
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• “l am lining up lo five jobs n week 
for my local papetf John RuueD 
John Riiucll look a course wilh NYI 
\lmply because he warned lo Improve 
his photography. Arier a few lessons 
John's niciures were so good that he 
sinned selling them to his local paper. 

It was the suirt i if u muncy-maklng hobby 


• The unique and world famous 
New York Institute of Photography 
home-study course goes from basin 
in advanced work. Yuli learn from 
Mipcrbly printed lessons in 


• You set your own tutor and 
personol advice on your individual 
assignments - also on cassette tape. 
And you are protected by our 
Guarantee which assures you of full 
unlimited training until vou gain your 
NYI Diploma. This mnriu your 
achievement In successfully completing 
the course and reaching a professional 
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Prague spring, Moscow summer 


Michael Simmons on the Soviet manifesto 


SPECULATION over the precise 
origins of the Moscow “manifesto" 
ana why it should be published in 
the West will be fuelled by fren¬ 
zied debate in every Communist 
country about the nature of its 
contents. 

All the ruling parties in the 
Warsaw Pact, for a start, contain 
thousands of reformists who must 
have been aching all their political 
lives to get their teeth into just 
such a document. They have been 
restricted until now, however, by 
what they euphemistically call the 
“geo-political realities" of their 
situation, their sworn allegiance to 
the Soviet Union as the Pact’s 
primus inter pares. 

In Czechoslovakia in 1968, the 
Prague Spring protagonists 
emerged out of the corpus of a 
party which had previously been 
so conservative under President 
Novotny. In Poland, a dozen years 
later, a party which had appeared 
distinctly unimaginative under 
Gierek very quickly produced a 
million or more members who felt 
able and willing to join the ranks 
of Solidarity. 

The reformists, in other words, 


who would doubtless go along with 
much oF the manifesto, and cer¬ 
tainly with the spirit in which it 
has been written, are those Com¬ 
munist Party members who know 
each other well, talk until the 
small hours about the art of the 
possible, but act the outward role 
of conformists. 

But the same manifesto will also 
have given rise to some bent-pin 
smiles in Eastern Europe today. 
One will be on the face of Janos 
Radar, the Hungarian leader, The 
other — more piquantly — will be 
on the face of the Czechoslovak 
leader who tried, and failed abys¬ 
mally, to play the Hungarian card 
— Alexander Dubcek. He is now a 
minor forestry commission func¬ 
tionary in the wilds of Slovakia. 

Kadar has gone some way in 
implementing, in a country leaa 
than one twentieth the bIzg of the 
Soviet Union, some of the propos¬ 
als that have now been put out by 
the Moscow group. The Hungarian 
economy is run, where feasible, on 
devolutionary lines; there is a 
choice of candidate at some elec¬ 
tions; there is a measure of public 
debate about key policy matters. 


But Kadar succeeded because, in 
1966, he came in as a strong man 
who knew his way round. Like 
Moscow’s own Yuri Andropov, he 
had run the secret police. Dubcek 
failed in part because he was a 
weaker man, who did not know his 
way round and was anyway ill- 
advised. 

Even so, the Moscow manifesto 
contains many passages which are 
reminiscent in flavour and content 
of the Czech party’s Action Pro¬ 
gramme, published in Prague in 
April 1968, and a seminal docu¬ 
ment itself when the definitive 
history of post-war European com¬ 
munism comes to be written. 

In a tone remarkably similar to 
the Russians’ manifesto, it began; 
“We want quite frankly to disclose 
what the mistakes and the defor¬ 
mities were (in post-Stalin Czecho¬ 
slovakia) and what caused them so 
that we can remedy them ..." 

At another level, the manifesto 
will intrigue the East Europeans, 
That is in the extent to which it 
represents a further rejection of 
the thinking of Josef Stalin. In 
many ways, it moves another 
important step in the direction 


taken by Nikita Khrushchev when 
he began the dismantling of the 
Stalin myth in 1956: it is saying, 
as Khrushchev Baid then, that the 
Soviet system has grown too rigid, 
and that it can afford to relax. 

In 1966, Poland emerged as the 
trail-blazer, bringing in 
Wladyalaw Gomulka, imprisoned 
under the conservatives, as chief 
innovator. Hungary followed Buit, 
seeking to rqject the claustropho¬ 
bic Soviet influence on decision¬ 
making, but it took 12 years to 
introduce its "new economic 
mechanism,” a visibly ‘‘different’' 
sort of socialism. 

The crushing of the Prague 
Spring led to a purging of 
reformists from every comer of 
Czechoslovak life. But this is not to ~ 
say that the innovators have oil gone 
underground in Eastern Europe. 
Almost all the countries have 
experimented in socialist methods 
— Bulgaria with big farms run on 
industrial lines, East Germany on 
joining different enterprises to¬ 
gether in common cause, Romania 
in its more versatile foreign trade 
patterns, and so on. But, for the 
most part, they have stuck to rigidly 


centralist, non-pluralist pattt 
of management, with very vnrj 
levels of efflciency, as well 
inefficiency, mismanagement 
corruption an inevitable result. 

The whole process 1 b pervade 
the same time with an ideoloc 
self-righteousnesB and, often 
self-seeking sycophancy towi 
the Soviet Union. This ettit 
among other things, will be sev 
ly punctured, if not exploded 
the new manifesto. 

But while one large segmen 
the ruling parties will be, ove 
or covertly, rejoicing at the m 
festo’s appearance on the deba 
tables, nn even larger segment 
. be acutely disturbed. These are 
old guard, some dating oven f 
Stalin’s time, but most now idc 
Aed more closely with Brezhne 

Mr Gorbachev has done in 
inside tho Soviet Union to rerr 
tho dead wood associated with 
Brezhnev era. He has urged 
East Europeans to do the an 
This manifesto, if it even begin 
be taken up, will at least bo u s 
with which to beat some people 


The secret dream of a Soviet tomorrow 


A GROUP of Soviet citizens with 
access to objective information 
have made a comprehensive analy¬ 
sis of tho condition of the Soviet 
economy today, and of the perspec¬ 
tives for ita development up to the 
year 2000; of the domestic political 
situation now and in the near 
future; and of the USSR’s interna¬ 
tional position and the alignment 
of the forces of capitalism and 
socialism. 

The results of this analysis show 
that our country has reached a 
limit beyond which Hob an insur¬ 
mountable lag in economic and 
scientific-technical development 
behind the advanced industrial 
nations; p. reverse of present US- 
Soviet military parity in favour of 
the USA, and an intensification of 
the military threat to our country; 
a further weakening of the USSR’s 
international position and its de¬ 
cline into a second-rate power; and 
deepening contradictions between 
the members of the socialist com¬ 
monwealth. with a collapse of the 
world socialist system. 

Because of the exceptionally 
grave situation facing our country, 
this group has decided to establish 
the "Movement for Socialist Re¬ 
newal” (MSR), and as the first 
step, to bring to Soviet people’s 
attention the results of our analy¬ 
sis, thereby offering for discussion 
a number of political and economic 
measures which may still rescue 
the Soviet Union from deadlock, 
and provide its people with their 
economic prosperity and economic 
freedoms. 

After the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, Le¬ 
nin wrote that Russia had two 
alternatives: “either to perish, or 
to catch up with the advanced 
countries and overtake them eco¬ 
nomically.’’ 

a Almost 70 years have passed 
since then, yet; in all key indicators 
the Soviet Union has still Ruled to 
catch up with, let alone overtake, 
the advanced countries. Thus the 
USSR’s gross national. product is 
60 per cent that of the USA. In 
industrial production, there has 
been, since the 1970s, a sharp 
decline in average annual growth- 
rates (21 per cent hr the first Five- 
Year Plan, 10 per cent in the 60s 
and 60s, 5 per cent irt the 70s, and 
2r8 per ceht inthe 80s). This, 
decline has taken place against an 
"explosive" industrial growth in 
the USA in these years (by 2 to 7 
times), in tire EEC countries (3 to 9 
times), and in Japan (23 times). 


The Soviet Union lags 10 to 16 
years behind the capitalist coun¬ 
tries in ita economic development, 
and this lag is growing. The USSR 
is now on the path to bocoming one 
of the underdeveloped nations. 

Lenin said: "Capitalism can and 
will be finally conquered, because 
socialism will create a new and 
higher labour-productivity.” In 
1968, labour-productivity in Soviet 
industry was 66 per cent, nnd in 
agriculture. 25 per cent, that of the 


backwardness, Lenin cited as ex¬ 
amples the structure of the Rus¬ 
sian export trade, which was 
dominated by the so-called “colo¬ 
nial” goods, Hke grain, timber, fur 
and minerals. In the structure of 
the Soviet export trade to the 
developed capitalist countries in 
the 19B0s, 86 per cent of revenue 
from exported goods is from miner¬ 
als, while that from machines and 
eauipment has remained for over 
20 years at 2 per cent. From a 
country exporting grain and man¬ 
ufactured goods, the Soviet Union 
has now become a major importer 
of these goods (from 1970 to 1980, 
the import of grain and foodstuffs 
rose threefold). 

The trade balance of the USSR 
with the capitalist countries is a 
negative one, covered by western 
credits. The Soviet Union is now 
one of the major debtor nations in 
the world, whose debts to the 
capitalist financial institutions 
(about 30 billion American dollars 
in the middle of 19831 place it 
third, after Brazil and Mexico. 
Projecting onto the fiiture an 
analogous structure of the export- 
import plan, the Soviet Union’s 
debts to the capitalist nations will 
have increased six-fold by the year 
2000, and by the year 2006 the 
country will have been forced to 
Bpend 76'per cent of its export 
receipts Just to repay Its external 
debts. 

Economics is the art of manag¬ 
ing the economy. The defining 
feature of Soviet economic man¬ 
agement at the present time is 
mismanagement — a lack. of 
responsibility amongst senfor peo¬ 
ple in the government apparatus 
for . the stato of the' national 
’dcoiiomy;. and the absence of any 
material incentives ot office, fac¬ 
tory and farm workers, or for 
scientists and th,e technical ' and 
creative intelligentsia, In thd re- 1 

suits of tiidlr work- 

The 1 'country is short of foetal, 
because almost a third of all ; raetal 
is wasted, and to aim*? cases this 
amounts to 70-8Q her C®nti The 


country is short of grain, becuuse 
30 per cent of it is Lost during, 
harvesting and transportation. 
Tho losses of other agricultural 
products, like potatoes and fruit, 
amount to over 60 per cent. Tho 
country ia short of timber products 
and paper, although the USSR’s 
timber resources are the largest in 
the world. And although the Soviet 
Union ia one of the mnjor oil- 
producing countries in the world, 
its economy suffers from a serious 
shortage of oil-products. 

The Soviet Union leads the 
world in its wasteful attitude to ita 
limitless mineral reserves. Over 
the past 10 years alone, the export 
of gas rose 30-fold; huge amounts 

Full text of 
the manifesto 

of raw oil are exported; the export 
of gold in some years amounts to 
300 tons per year; and many other 
usefril raw materials, many of 
them etrategic, are also widely 
exploited. 

Soviet people's standard of living 
is one of the loWeet in the industri¬ 
ally developed world, including the 
member nations of Comecon. In 
the USA, a worker receives on 
average 1,000 rubles a month. The 
average monthly salary of a Soviet 
worker is 185 rubles — five times 
leas. And there is an even greater 
disparity between the two coun¬ 
tries in the salaries of the techni¬ 
cal and creative intelligentsia, the 
military, and officials of the state 
apparatus. 

Low pay ia vitiated by difficult 
living conditions. Chronic short¬ 
ages of basis foodstufis like meat, 
milk and butter tu a number of 
areas, and frequent stoppages of 
these products altogether in many 
others, havo a bad effect on peo¬ 
ple's health, especially children’s, 
and create an atmosphere of ner¬ 
vousness and uncertainty, with 
people weqting their free time, and 
even taking time ■ off work, to 
aearch for food and stand in 
queues. 

The Soviet Union on' average 
lags behind the USA two-fold to 
per capita production of such basic 
fbodstuffo as meat, milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs fold sugar. In 1968, 

: certain foodstuffr wore, rationed in 
a nufobef ;offoirfois,'juafc.airin the 
• war, years.;This vyas Orfo reasonfoC. 
■ the,rise in the chiULmortallty fata. 

The. cojnetant disappearance 
from the shops offirtt, oifo torjeb 6f 
goods end foodstuff, then another 
and the eternal hunt for the moat 
basic' goods, apd amdll’'everyday 


things, forces people to limit their 
range of interests to one everlast¬ 
ing search, leaving them neither 
the time nor the physical strength 
to satisfy their spiritual and cul¬ 
tural needB, and killing thuir 
human dignity. 

The living conditions of the 
rural population, especially those 
not living on tho central stale and 
collective farms, is reminiscent of 
the life of the Russian peasantry in 
the early part of the 20th century. 

To the developed countries, the 
living conditions of Soviet people 
wherever they work — in industry, 
transport, construction or agricul¬ 
ture, in the state apparatus, or in 
scientific organisations — are like 
those of a previous era. Poor labour 
organisation and weak industrial 
discipline; the primitive 
mechanisation and automisation of 
manual and labour-intensive 
work; the rudimentary 
computerisation of administrative 
and scientific work; infringements 
of the rules of safety, engineering 
and health; the systematic drives 
and apeedups at the end of the 
month, the quarter and the year; 
the poor performance of the net¬ 
work of public eating places — 
these are the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the great majority of 
Soviet enterprises and organi¬ 
sations. 

At the end of the working day it 
is possible only with great difficul¬ 
ty to visit a cinema, theatre, cafe 
restaurant or sports ground. There 
are 3 to 5 times fewer cinemas for 
every thousand people in the 
USSR than in the developed coun¬ 
tries of the West, and 10 to 20 
times fewer restaurants and cafaB. 

In the public services sector, the 
USSR simply does not compare 
with the capitalist countries — or 
even with the developing coun- 
fries. There is a desperate shortage 
of everyday services like groceries, 
savings banka and health-centres. 
Long queues have become an 
inevitable part of Soviet people’s 
life, 

Low! ' Salaries lead -to the 
fetninisatioh 6f meh, who Are 
unable to U the financial; tofod of 
the fondly — with all the negative 
consequences thia c entails for their 
families, the education of their 
children, and the-role of men in 
society aa a 1 whole. 

. Men's inability to support their 
families results in the 
maaculinlsatiop of women.’ Mari 
•said, that a soefotyfo pro feres si ve- 
• ness cbtild be assessed In terms- of 
thq pwltloh; of (he fair. sex..The 
Soviet; of Ministers, of^the'UBSR.- 


Has-just adapted : e resolution .bah*; 


ning the employment of womai 
heavy work. It has taken s 
years for this measure to 
adopted, yet it still remains 
paper, and women continue k 
used in those heavy, monoton 
jobs in factories and in t 
construction which men will 
take. 

Since it ia impossible to live i 
man’s salary, women in Lhe Vi 
oro forced to abandon family 
children to find work in a fori 
or office. But work does not til 
ate a woman from housework 
the care of her husband 
children. The reason for the 
pearance of so many prob 
children and young criminal) 
that many children are not ct 
for at home, in the family, 
have to care for themselves and 
their education from the street 
In these social and polit 
conditions, drunkenness and e 
holism flourish, along with pn 
tution and thieving. 

The Soviet Union firmly U 
the world in ita consumptior 
strong alcohol: for every metr 
of the population, including 
fonts, 11 litres of vodka and sp¬ 
are consumed a year, and betw 
1950 and 1984 alone, alcohol , 
sumption rose 4 times. 10 to 
times more vodka is consume) 
tho Soviet Union today than 
consumed in Tsarist Russia. 

Female alcoholism, which is 
creasing particularly sharply 
now on the agenda, and expl 
the significant rise in the bill 
mentally and physically imps 
babies. 

. Alcohol has penetrated de 
Into the life of Soviet people, 
.has assumed the character < 
national disaster, which threa 
the veiy foture pf;our country 
people. 

. There is a headlong collaps 
the basic -midtfuS- bf Soviet soc 
;— the family, 1 In ,1913, there v 
0.44 divorces fbr every 100 r 
rlegejj; in 1966— 17,94; in 197 
28,62. Since 1913, therefore, 
collapse has Increased'69’per e 
The social and economic deve 
ment of our cbifotry in the mot 
age is foosely connected with 
speed of scientific and techi 
. progrpka. The path to toteiis 
: . production, the! economy pf m i 
.iol resources, fool and energy, 
the rational use of labour 
sources -r. all this can ba buo 
. fhlly deyeloped oply with a t 
effoctlve uSo of the existing soi< 
.fleand tefomloal potedtidL " 
l The r ' Soviet i Ufriod leads 
; ; wfoto tii the nhmjber qf scion' 
'*:• - : ; . J . f V - -frtotfmied on pa 
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Call for genuine involvement in Socialist self-government 


Union leads* the wwld too in ita «f the higher military-political China and the Federal ^public of Uon of conauraei goods It is hard to the present crisis Moreover, Che 

*Sn3«edbm»ori^ leadership as to the direction of the Cermimy, are openly making tern- to find any apherc of the; nut.oiml lime for any possible resolution 

The te* sSk the first Qerman armed forces' blow and tonal claims on the USSR. economy m which resolutions have hna already passed 

S3 n™t atomS ‘he timing of this blow. Soviet foreign policy is based on not been adopted by the higher It is neeessnry before it i, to 

’r.w in - the Soviet “toon The Soriet Union won an hislor- mistaken assumptions about the organs of the party end an execu- late, for the country and the Soviet 

?'tor^rlootiS ic victory in the Great Patriotic causes or tension in the world (the hve on the improvement of labour, people lo lake urgent measures of 
n3d tahtomT3mKe SB f * • War, but the Soviet people could arms race), and pursues »M4goals But they have all remained prom- a revolutionary nature to rebuild 

Th« ndd7fl« Stlneased „ now have achieved this victoy with far (universal and complete,'dS^rma- lses, and no one has been brought the economic loundntions of the 

tmtonolorical revolutfon inlho leas human and material losses, ment). The arms race is a conse-. tip before the party or statu for socialist structure, and to carry out 

world based or/the latest dILver° and the road to Berlin need not quence, not a cause, of failing to carry them out. The the neeessnry changes in its super- 

tea to'acSe Md tohnoio^The have started from Moscow, Lenin- international tension, and to Central Committee has not report- structure winch can lead Soviet 

Soviet Unton uildereetiinatod the grad, Stalingrad and the North achieve the goals of universal and ed to the Soviet people and party society from its blind alley; make 

dmelnn Caucasus. complete disarmament it is neces- the reasons for the collapse or the the Soviet Union an example for 

mints nr world winner, for (to Marxist-t.cninlet science defines sary to seek ways to liquidate the economic policies of the 20-yenr other elutes ns regards people's 

notionnl ornnomv nn,l th« politics as the concentrated expres- centres of international tension, penod covered by the 22nd Con- living standards and civil rights, 

nb-nnethenine of its military no- sinn of economics. A sick economic the “hot spots" of our planet, gross of the CPSU, and the development of agricul- 

tpnthdnnd snendinn 1 fi to 2 timns orguniem inevitably weakens the Over almost 70 years, the social- The country a continuing eco- ture, science and technology; re- 
Iosh than the western countries on country's international position, political system existing in tha nomic deterioration, and people's store its authority in the world 

scientific diBcoverv and exDerimon The socialist comp is no longer a Soviet Union hae been unable to deteriorating living standards, in- communist and labour movement; 

tal construction work it boean united ond monolithic union of achieve economic superiority over dicate that the measures adopted and allow it to occupy ila place in 

araduallv to lair behind them in fraternal nations. The leading role the capitalist countries either in have not replaced the laws of the international society, as is proper 

science and technology There is of u ' 0 Soviet Union amongst the the development of economics, sci- existing economic system, which to e great power, 

an especially significant lag in socialist countries has been signifi- ence and technology, or in the bans all initative. deprives mem- It is the deep conviction of the 

such areas crucial to the scientific cantly weakened, and ita authority well-bein^ of its people; to guaran- bers of the socialist society of any MSR that a number of fundamsn- 

and technics) progress of our coun- is now lower than it has ever been tee the inviolability of its state material interest In their lohour, tol measures must bo taken, in the 

try as Lite complex automlaation in all its history. borders and the safety of the Soviet bars the path to scientific and first instance: 

and mechanisation of production ^ Eternal and unbreakable" people, or to aecure the interna- technical progress and encourages _ ..__ 

(40 pur cent of all work in industry “ “ “ ~ ~ . tnm a ' POLITICAL MEASURES: 

Puzzle of mixed ‘flavours’ n.-M 

tho use of the automated systems SOVIETOLOGISTS and propagandists on all sides oonoept of political pluralism — did not have " the jent Nixons rcsiennUon^ the dis- 


POLITICAL MEASURES: 

l. Press freedom: Tho "Watergate 
scandal" in America, nnd Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's resignation; the dia- 


computeriaction, including the use the confrontational climate of tho late 1930s, found our society. 


of microprocessor techni 


ready takers, though it 1 


optoelectronics, biotechnology and rejected out of hand. 


"It was written by some kind of authors who 3Cfl|U lf , l in Japan, and tho remg- 
want to reshape our societysaid Mr Gonnady nation ami trial nt former Prune 
Gerasimov, the head of the Information department Minister Tanaka; tho bombing of 


atomic energetics (the capacity of Professor David Lane, the author of several Gerasimov, the head of the information department Minister Tunukn; tho hombing of 
the average atomic powor station books on the Soviet Unloa, felt It was a genuine, of the Foreign Ministry \ "There are a lot of the "Rainbow WnrrLnr" in New 

in the Soviet Union is almost 4 Ruseton-raade product but he questioned the problems with the document,” Mr Gerasimov Bald. Zealand, and the resignation of 

times less than that in the USA); consistency of the writing. While parts could have "There is no reference to a source, and it contains French Foreign Minister Hcmu 

and in energy-saving technology. been written by known academics on the fringe of errors, particularly about the scale of the Soviot -— these and many other oxsmples 


The absence of any efficient 4,16 le * dorahi p, other parts — notably on the foreign debt And why did it come up 
mechanism enabling the national ~ 


show that a press independent of 
the governmi'iil and the ruling 


economy swiftly to adopt the long- socialist fraternity is collapsing tionai authority appropriate to a eye-wash, codicih and the issue of party can play an important role in 

term development of effective dis- before the eyes of one generation, great power. low quality, and in some enses, the’struggle ngainst corruption 

covBriea operates negatively on the The socialist camp has abandoned Over almost 70 years, the lead- totally unnecessary goods; the orti- nnd law-breaking, even if these 

development of technical progress ?uch former allies as China, with era of the Soviet state have repeat- fleial creation of deficits; high, crimes involve tho highest politi- 


s of the Soviet state have repeal fleial creation of deficits; high, crimes involve tho highest politi- 


any material interest to carry Yugoslavia, Albania and Korea, production and to provide the ferentials for essential goods; and The creulion of n prcsH indopen- 

them out. Scientific and techno- Romania is the West’s "Trojan population with essential food- poor productive, labour and execu- dent of party and state would 

logical developments are carried Horse" in Comecon and the War- stuffs, and industry with raw tlve discipline. oncourngo n more cITective strug- 

out against the stubborn opposi- 'Treaty. materials, and it has repeatedly The 27th Party Congress will glo Hgniusl the crimes of individ- 

tion of the entire social-economic The CommuniBt Party of the attempted to improve industry and adopt a "new wording” of tho uuls; it would inform Soviet people 

system, which simply "chuckB out" Soviet Union i9 no longer the to provide the population with CPSU programme for the period more deeply nnd comprehensively 

all attempts to instill the results of recognised Leader or the world essential goods, and the national up to the year 2000, which by any about lifo within thoir country nnd 

scientific-technical progress, like a commuruat and workers move- economy with industrial goods. economic index is a huge Bton beyond iUt horde re; it would help to 

living organism discarding a ment. which has disintegrated into At the dawn of Soviet power, backwards from the "old wording." mnku Soviet people better in- 

for ^ gn ,^&. , .» ’ , , separate national and regional Lenin wrote: "... we have passed It programmes the Soviot Union’s formed, and allow thorn to make a 

The USSR s scientific and tech- units of the working-class, ao many resolutions that no one continuing lag behind the ad- more nhjuctivu assessment g 

nological backwardness has be- unconnected by any united world will be able to read them, let alone vanced countries of tho West Si oventa and Kioto und party offl- 

come chronic and unquestioned - view, or common organisational or collect them.” In the following industrial production, living“tan- cUils 

m though the urgent problems or party links yews, starbng especiaUy in the dard B and productive work. As In n draft fur a resolution on the 

the country^ economic develop- Th 0 social-political regimes in 1980$, the 8oviet state and party regards the productivity of Soviet freedom nf tho press, Lenin wrote: 

meat could be solved by simply Hungary and Poland and the QDR apparatus has been deluged with a labour untif the yoa/ 2000 for ‘Th?worker!? and peasants’ state 

importing advanced western tech- remain loyal to the Soviet Union, stream of resolutions, derisions example, it is necessary for Indus- underbids™ ytliefreedom of the 

niques and technology, including thanks to the presence of Soviet and decrees, unsupported by any try and affriculturA JJI. »ranting to every 

the construction of whole factories troops on their territories. For the organisational measures, and far 60 per cent of US nmrti.riinni ritiaans of a certain 

“under the key," paid for with our first time in the history of the exceeding the economic Opacity of 1084 8 producUon ,n 10000) of the V* * 

limitless national resources of oil. Soviet state, the Soviet Armed the country. F y *rl' ^ of tllJ , _ _. ™ mbor C Jf paper 

gas, iron ore, concentrates and Forces are conducting in Afghani- Thus the CPSU programme tem is cIohhIv mnnST B C0 r ro8 P o Jjd , ng f ac nUles." 

StSffX tiw^Dviet Union nor to Its Armed gbghrf the«eS'S5?t 

and fito JSEtah'E “KsSS S/J The existing Tl 

courlicrx murvellcd nl his wisdom, fanner dependent and colonial and collective forms would be ohone ta P 1 ?” 10 ?' . an . tl wStirrtav big°W’ 

History now repeats itself in an- countries. [?rom ihe vast resources tronsformed into hijrhlv oraductiv^ 1,10 freedom to taltea ' laad ? to hyporriey, 

oilier country and snuthcr histori- invested in lndoneata, Egypt, Algo- end nrafUabls enterprises- that the ^ -ri ^ r ' sa , tl0n8 unprincipled behaviour 

col era. ria and Iraq, the Soviet Unioaffss neaf for ^omfortKT^dvreU™ JmSS r ^“' ,8nu V PoM™! <*- ity. Soviet cit^na hav.^ 

This year, Soviet people cole- reaped neither political nor eco- would be saUsfiedUhet hard iK tbo^if lul ' oundationa of tralned 10 L a ^ d 5 d °,f b Mends, 

brated nn iroportont date in their nontic dividends. leal labour would ZZ,™; thesoeiaUst state, not merely amongst their faidly. 

history — the fortieth ontoversarv Alter the ond of the second world Ihe USSR would becoSdm'coZ? 3KS l t1, aB, "i. l V! f it8 activit y' K where they Mn , hava . op i(i- 
or tho Urent Patriotic War. “No *“r, lundnmcntul disagreemanU try of the shortest “JkingdaT ouhetructure of social- thoughts, ideas. 

ono is forgotten...''-that is the between the USSR nnd tho USA on By lie end of UtT serend drendo “ t)Ua i“5 ¥ parata ““thousea lone, and the other, Ip 
twenty million or more Soviut tho posl-wnr political settlement of (1970-B0), tho material and terim? dL-h^? tk A f d !? , ! avar oftan il 18 alt uationa end at meetings, 

people who gave their Uvea for tho world, end the auperpowere' cal base For ronunStosm ™„ih S? 31 * th i t M flawa In Soviet they have to be puppet". PJ, 

Victory Nothing ie role in it, led to the "coff»e;' to haveTen maSntretoJ ^ ara . d “f ^ the lack of tha grammad in official ldeotovffi: 

forgotten''—thnic are the cauaes the diviBion of ti» world into two an abundance of matorlnl n r-.o neoeasary inniauve, rigorou'.ncsa to apeak and net “cprrently .. ^ 

for such Incalculnblo human hostile military-political unions; to cultural blessings for tha nnH™ P nnci Pl e ®i criticiera and aelf-criti- ing to the accepted 8 ^ era0 “ t 'ff’ nf 

losses. a rivalry which spread to all points population, and Soviet sorietv » Certa * n P 8 °P 1b ” or the repeat the pronounremeo^ ^ 

An analysis of (he early period of “ fh« tftobo; to a growth of an would have come close to realisms ,n 5®^!” places and higher-ranking jeadprs, . 

the war shows that the basic tu* 1 ™ race of unprecedented cost the principal of distribution of.hureacratiBm, red Ideas, their opinions on fVyom • 

causes that brought the Red Army nnd wasted resources; And to a cording to need. Thus tho IT^sr j whitewash; or the aspect of human act)viO'^ 

to the brink of catastrophe, and the colossal growth in artned strength, would have become a trulv mm !5fi? qua j Cy * a nu ®ber of cases" foreign policy al }i.'^rVnalr 5 

Soviet people to the threat of unprecedented in peacetime. muniBt society. "The Party solemn adimuistrative mechanism, ideology to the wldw °* ®; 

a n a l a v e m e n t, were an Soviet diplemecy eeuid not pre- ly dedaras: the preeant^ n «Sn m^rtu UveilMa , of economic treuam-a and tha length rffgfr 

underestimation of the role and vent the consolidation of the Nato of Soviet people will'live undor ““•uuxtoj the swelling, administra^ The answer to the .ff?-M-; 

- Mve apparatus, the “excesses" of . . Continued • 
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Challenge to grant Soviet people freedom of speech 


Continued from page 1U 

people's "inability” to Bpoak at 
meetings without notes is that 
Soviet people are forced to repeat 
the thoughts of others. 

In some cases, the supression of 
free speech forces people to Bet up 
illegal and semi-legal groups of a 
political or religious nature. In 
some cases, it leads to prominent 
cultural figures — artists, writers 
and scientists — emigrating . 
abroad, where they are active in 
anti-Soviet circles. And in some 
cases, much more worrying for the 
government, it leads to the 
organisation of armed attacks with 
political aims — as happened in 
Riga on one of the warships of the 
Baltic Fleet — or of highly-placed 
KGB officials going over to the 
enemy. 

To grant the freedom of speech 
and the press would make for a 
healthier political situation in our 
country, strengthen the moral and 
political unity of the Soviet people, 
and help to educate them in the 
spirit of genuine patriotism nnd 
love for their country. 

Without freedom of speech and 
the press there is no proper public¬ 
ity. And "without publicity,” said 
Lenin, “it is ridiculous to talk of 
democracy . . ." 

3. To provide the constitutional 
conditions for the creation of alter¬ 
native political organisations. 

The one-party system operating 
in this country was created by 
Lenin as the political expression of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
for the purpose of destroying the 
old social political system, sup¬ 
pressing the remnants of the ex¬ 
ploiting classes, and constructing a 
new socialist society. Now that the 
full and final victory of socialism is 
complete, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has fulfilled its histor¬ 
ic mission, as regards its internal 
development, and is no longer 
necessary. 

The government, which arose as 
a government of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, has turned into a 
socialist, public government, 
whose political structure still re¬ 
tains the one-party system, as an 
instrument for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and excludes poli¬ 
tical pluralism. 

In capitalist society, the political 
will of tho ruling class is expressed 
through tho bourgeois state 
mechanism of a political party (or 
alliance of parties), which in com¬ 
petition with other parties, includ¬ 
ing communists, advance the 
programme moat closely corre¬ 
sponding to its class interests at 
that stage of its historical develop¬ 
ment. It may advertise to the 
people ita programme's correctness 
during elections, and if the win¬ 
ning party cannot carry out its 
promises when in office, the ruling 
class will give its support to 
another bourgeois party at the 
next election. 

This system of replaceability, 
and the competition, of several 
political parties for the best 
defence of the interests of the 
filing class and the beat arrange¬ 
ment of its political and economic 
needs, helps to introduce new ideas 
into the running of the state and 
parties, and to create constitution¬ 
al immunity against stagnation, 
sluggishness, inertia and conser¬ 
vatism; bureaucracy, irresponsibil¬ 
ity, uncontrollabUity, the abuse of 
power and the other chronic dis¬ 
eases natural to a party perma¬ 
nently in power. 

The creation in the USSR of 
different political organisations, 
all with the, ultimate' aim of 
building a socialist ■ society; the 
competition between them for the 
beat programme; of action in. the 
Interests of our ruling class —* the 
workers,' peasants and intelligen¬ 
tsia ~ and ftfry-.the : right: to 
represent thpir interest^ In' the 


organs; their full responsibility to 
the people and control by ‘ the 
people (in. alternative political 
organisations, freedom of speech 
and the presB) in putting this 
programme into practice — all this 
would be a qualitatively new step 
in the development of Soviet de¬ 
mocracy, and in the involvement of 
all Soviet citizens in genuine 
socialist self-government. 

"Every citizen must be given the 
opportunity to participate in dis¬ 
cussing the laws of the state, in 
electing his representatives, and in 
putting state laws into practice," 
said Lenin. 

ECONOMIC MEASURES: 

1. To observe the objectively 
existing economic laws. 

According to the Morxist-Le- 
niniat conception of economic pro¬ 
cesses, there exist general 
economic laws for every social- 
economic formation, which operate 
objectively and do not depend on 
the consciousness or will of people. 
These general economic laws — on 
the development of the relations of 
production, distribution, exchange 
and consumption — are as objec¬ 
tive for every method of production 
as are the laws of mathematics and 
physics. 

The relations of property — 
private and public — to the means 
of production does not alter the 
action of theBe laws, and their 
infringement leads to slumps and 
crises in the economic system, to 
“skids” in the economic mecha¬ 
nism, and in the final analysis, to 
a slowing of economic growth and 
to economic lag. The most obvious 
examples of the disregard of the 
economic laws in tho USSR, nnd 
their replacement by resolute pro¬ 
nouncements, was the liquidation 
of the Leninist policy of state- 
capitalism (the New Economic 
Policy), and the collectivisation of 
the rural economy. In recent times, 
about 80 per cent of nil collective 
farms are unprofitable and exist at 
the expense of the state (in 1984 
alone, about 50 million tons of 
grain were imported, i.e., 25 per 
cent of the country's needs). While 
in the sphere or services and the 
manufacture of consumer goods, 
the USSR compares only with the 
most backward of the developing 
countries. 

2. To expand the rights of 
enterprises, on a fully self-support¬ 
ing basis. 

There must be an expansion of 
the rights of profitably operating 
enterprises, along with a 
decentralisation of Btate planning 
and administration, and tne trans¬ 
fer of powers from central to local 
organs, where the material goods 
are actually produced. While 
granting wide initiatives to local 
enterprises, their material respon¬ 
sibilities, to both consumers and 
neighbouring enterprises, must be 
increased. 'Hie economic stimula¬ 
tion of productive activity, and the 

S yment to workers ond officials 
■ their labour, must be mode 
more dependent on the output.. 

3. To offer opportunities for the 
development of private initiative in 
the sphere of services and the 
production of consumer goods. 

Hie development of private ini¬ 
tiative in the creation by separate 
citizens lor groupB of citizens) of 
small enterprises for the manufac¬ 
ture of consumer goods, and in the 
public sector and in public eating 
places, results, as is demonstrated 
by 'the experience of the New 
Economic, Policy, in speedy and 
significant improvements,. without 
state ‘capital investment, in ’the 
provision of foodstuffs and essen¬ 
tial goods; iri a reduction In stAte 
expenses and the creatiqn ;of a 
supplementary source of revenue 
in taxation from’ private traders,, 
As Lenin skid In 1021: ‘Wh (the 
freedom of capitalist development) 


is not something for socialism to be 
afraid of, as long as transport and 
mqjor industry remain in the 
hands of the proletariat." 

4. To allow Soviet citizens to rent 
state land and farm machines and 
land for cultivation und to repay 
the state with a proportion of their 
crops. The surpluses of agricultural 
production will be the property of 
the lessee, and can be sold in the 
market-place. 

A comparison with agricultural 
production in the USA and the 
USSR demonstrates that lease¬ 
holders have huge potential re¬ 
serves: in the USA, the average 
crop-capacity is more than double 
that in the USSR. Moreover, 7 
times more labour is expended on 
harvesting 100 kilos of wheat in 
the USSR than in the USA. 

The system of renting land and 
machines in order to raiBe capacity 
and productivity and reduce 
labour, and to promote the person¬ 
al interest of lessees in the results 
of their labour, will lead to the 
creation of highly productive 
farms, and will ultimately provide 
the country with essential agricul¬ 
tural produce. It must not be 
forgotten that Russia is now an 
importer of grain. 

5. Not to obstruct the develop¬ 
ment of private holdings on 
collective farms, allotments and 
dacha cooperatives, or the sale to 
town -dwellers of unused peasant 
houses. 

The further development of per¬ 
sona] plots and the sale of tneir 
produce at the trade can signifi¬ 
cantly improve the supply of food¬ 
stuffs to tne towns and the ponsant 
population, and lead to n reduction 
of market prices. 

At present, personal holdings 
account for about 2 per cent of all 
land under cultivation, and con¬ 
tain about 20 per cent of all state- 
owned pigs, and over 30 per cent of 
the cows. These holdings thus 
yield on average 30 per cent of all 
meat and milk, 35 per cent of all 
fruit, 40 per cent of all eggs, 60 per 
cent of all potatoes, and up to 70 
per cent of all vegetables. Further¬ 
more, it should be emphasised that 
the state provides no funds for the 
development of these holdings, and 
does not pay their owners for their 
labour, and since there is no 
administrative apparatus (like 
party or executive committees) in 
charge of the landholders, it does 
not pay any administrative ex¬ 
penses. 

6. To create the conditions for the 
development of private trade. 

It is impossible to enact mea¬ 
sures to make full use of the 
initiatives and interests of the 
people and the socialist state with¬ 
out making use of private trade, 
conducted by an economic coalition 
of private enterprises, lessees, 
smallholders and consumers in the 
marketplace. The development of 
private trade through the creation 
of small trading enterprises is 
economically necessary for the 
functioning, according to Leninist 
precepts, of the economic mecha¬ 
nism of state capitalism. 

"The exchange of goods and the 
freedom of trade inevitably means 
the appearance of capitalists and 
capitalist relations," said Lenin. 
’There is no reason for us to fear 
this. The workers’ state has in its 
hands enough resources to keep 
these relations within proper lim¬ 
its .. 

THE proposed programme of poli¬ 
tical and economic transformation 
is the highest creative develop¬ 
ment of Marxiat-Leninist teaching 
on the state, based oh the exper¬ 
ience of socialist construction in 
the USSR and other socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

In the political realm, the Pro¬ 
gramme denounces all violations • 
of the Constitution of the USSR by 
state and party organs, and offers 
Soviet citizens the real opportunity 


for such constitutional rights as 
the freedom of speech ana of the 
press, and of political, creative and 
religious activity; independence of 
trial, and tho recallability and 
accountability of the legal organs 
of Soviet power. 

The new political structure will 
allow the realisation of the Lenin¬ 
ist demand, fundamental far a 
socialist state, of the need "... to 
limit much more precisely the 
functions of the party (and its 
secret service), and to increase the 
responsibility and autonomy of 
Soviet officials and institu¬ 
tions .. 

The new political order excludes 
the opportunity for people casually 
to gain high positions in party and 
Btate, ana tne repetition of such 
socialist anomalies as the cult of 
personality, voluntarism, empty 
pronouncements, irresponsibility 
and mental inertia. 

In the economic sphere, the 
Programme foresees a doubling in 
the next 2-3 years of industrial 
production, and a trebling of agri¬ 
cultural production; a significant 
reduction in the import of grain 
and other stocks, and the provision 
of basic foodstuffs to the entire 
population of the country; the 
raising of trade, services and pub¬ 
lic eating-places to the level of the 
civilised countries. 

The adoption of the Programme 
will help to release the vast 
creative resources of the Soviet 
people and the socialist structure, 
ana will promote a nourishing of 
Soviet culture, art, literature ond 


science, a significant improvement 
in the well-being of the population, 
a growth in the economic and 
military power of the Soviet 
Union, and the consolidation of the 
world socialist system. 

The “Movement for Socialist 
Renewal” calls on all Soviet, peo¬ 
ple, regardless of their age, sex or 
nationality, their social position or 
party status, to read the Pro¬ 
gramme for Socialist Renewal 
carefully, actively discuss it with 
their family, friends, acquaint¬ 
ances and work-tearaB, and to send 
any suggestions or observations in 
letters to the Soviet papers and 
journals, to the radio and televi¬ 
sion. 

The “Movement for Socialist 
Renewal” expresses the hope that 
tha Soviet mass media, challenged 
to grant people their freedom of 
speech, will do ita duty by them 
and do everying possible to ac¬ 
quaint others with the Programme 
of Socialist Renewal. And that the 
Soviet iegnl organs, challenged to 
defend and guarantee the constitu¬ 
tional rights of citizens of the 
USSR, will not persecute these 
citizens for their political beliefs. 

Should this Programme be pub¬ 
lished in the Soviet press, the 
leaders uf the Movement for 
Socialist Renewal are prepared lo 
appear on Central television to 
discuss the problems touched on in 
their programme. 

"Movement for Socialist Re¬ 
newal," November 21, 1685. 

Leningrad. 




+ Senior Information Specialist (Arabic) 

* Three Information Specialists 

* Central Librarian 

The International Center for Agricultural Research in the Dry Areas 
(ICARDA) with its headquarters in Aleppo. Syria, has the above 
vacancies in the Scientific and Technical Information Program. 

The Senior Information Specialist (Arabic) will assist the Leader of the 
Program with the management of a group of about 30 persons and an 
annual budget of near one million US$, and will be particularly 
concerned with developing ICARDA’s capacity to deliver information 
services in Arabic, cooperating with other regional and national 
organizations in West Asia and North Africa, as well as with the 
media. 


The Information Specialists will manage information services to clients 
throughout the world, one on lentils, one on faba beans and one on 
barley and durum wheat. They will produce newsletters, edit 
publications, manage specialized documentation systems and answer 
questions on the different crops. 

The Centre Librarian will manage a library with a staff of four, 
serving ICARDA’s internal needs and those of its national 
collaborators, will develop networks with other libraries in the region 
and will introduce computer-based methods for library operations. 

The Senior Information Specialist and the Centre Librarian must be 
fluent in Arabic and have a good command of either English or 
French. The Information Specialists must have excellent command of 
English, and should have a second language, either Arabic or French. 

All candidates should have qualifications In information science qr 
should have demonstrated abilities in'this profession. -A strong 
background in agricultural science is, essential .for the. Information 
Specialists and highly desirable for the otheT two positions. 

Conditions of Appointment 

International tax-free salaiy based on background and experience;' use 
of car;- allowance towards housing; annual home leave'; non- 
contributory medical insurance scheme and pension fuhd. 

Candidates should submit riVo copies of their Curriculum Vitae plus 
names of two referees quoting Ref. No. ST IP/1/86 to: 

Personnel Officer, 

ICARDA, 

P.O. Box 5466, 

• Aleppo, Syria.-. 
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Loyal voices of change from within 


THE forceCUlly argued manifesto for reform 
drawn up in the Soviet Union, and published 
in full on pages 9, 10 and 11, is obviously 
the work of people with some seniority in 
the system and dedicated to a socialist 
future for their country. It points persuas¬ 
ively, but with unfamiliar detail, at the 
miserable consequences of the bureaucratic 
centralism which have characterised peat 
decades. Those failings are clear enough to 
anyone observing the Soviet Union from 
outside. They must be much more bo to 
those who stand in the queue for the 
fleeting appearance of an item taken for 
granted, and off the shelf, in the 
industrialised West. Low pay and the sheer 
amount of time and effort involved in the 
day-to-day exercise of keeping house is a 
recurrent theme in the indictment of 
systemic failures. (If they are indeed senior 
in the system, the authors must have 
ventured beyond the privileged shopping 
contres which the upper echelons keep for 
themselves.) The great pity, therefore, is 
that a rational agenda for reform should 


make its first public appearance in the 
West. That In itself must hamper rather 
than help the authors, and not only the 
authors but any in the Soviet hierarchy who 
secretly sympathise with much that is said. 

As the manifesto points out, Soviet 
citizens have been trained to live a double 
life, critical in private, laudatory in public, 
of anything concerning the State and its 
rulers. That inherent falsehood at the heart 
of the Soviet system is the first shortcoming 
to be overcome if the rest are to be tackled 
in turn. But so deeply is it embedded that 
the authors may now be accused, again 
faiHely, of disloyalty and worse; and the task 
of those radical reformers who have found 
their way on to an essentially conservative 
Central Committee will be that much more 
difficult. Against that must be set the date, 
November, 1986, of drafting of the manifes¬ 
to. At that time Mikhail Gorbachev had 
beon in office for a mere eight months. He 
has had only 16 monthB up to now. That ie 
too short a time for any reformist yearnings 
of hfo own, some of which he has made 


apparent, to prevail over tho encrusted 
caution brought about by yenrti of 
conformity. 

The repeated and unfavourable compari¬ 
son between Soviet economic performance 
and that in the West puts in writing whnl 
was a familiar admission in Khrushchev's 
day but haa since been publicly ignored- It 
has been ignored because the economic and 
political are, for the reasons given in the 
manifesto, inseparably linked. There wus no 
opportunity under Brezhnev or his aged 
successors to make any kind of reasoned 
challenge to the system which had served 
them well, was the only one they knew, and 
could so easily be derived from Marxist 
canons. Today’s authors do not see them¬ 
selves as living in that dosed world. Wo in 
the West do not live in a closed world eithor, 
and were the manifest failures and oppres¬ 
sions which accompany Soviet Communism 
to wither away, the West would have to 
acknowledge that it too has something to 
learn. 

It is common to the renewal movement 


An end to corporal punishment 


THE FACT that corporal punishment in 
schools was abolished in the Commons by a 
majority of Just one vote (maybe the result 
of a pro-royal wedding traffic jam delaying a 
dozen MPs) should not detract one whit 
from the importance of the decision. In a 
free vote, MPs dedded by 231 to 230 to 
reject a Tory backbench move which at¬ 
tempted to retain the canc by reversing the 
recent Lords' abolitionist amendment to the 
Education Bill (Itself carried by only two 
votes). Mtb Thatcher, whose deriaion may 
well bave been crucial, did not vote. And so, 
more by luck than judgment, Britain has 
finally exorcized the ghost of Wackford 
Squeers, put a gallant group (Society of 
Teachers Opposed to Physical Punishment) 
into voluntary liquidation and cast one of 
the more public symptoms of le vice Anglais 
into superannuated oblivion. 

Even if the vote had gone tho other way it 
was surely only a matter of time before the 
backwoodsmen were overwhelmed by the 
sheer weight of the arguments. Children are 
the only people in this country who can be 


beaten legally. All the teachers' unions 
have been against it during the past four 
years; and thay — not those MPs who still 
favour physical punishment — are in the 
front line if discipline breaks down. The 
practice was withering away anyway as 
increasing numbers of schools in both the 
private and public sectors gave up without 
any discernible affect on discipline. Four 
years ago the European Court ruled that 
parents oppposed to corporal punishment 
were entitled to have their views respected. 
The only way to implement this, without 
abandoning the practice altogether, would 
be either to create two classes of pupil or 
two classes of schools, both widely presumed 
to be unworkable. In any case it is 
confidently expected that the European 
court will soon rule completely against 
corporal punishment. 

Britain is the only country in Europe 
which still allows corporal punishment. Yet 
it is we who have the reputation (whether 
well deserved or not) of having iU-behaved 


children. We hear little of classroom vio¬ 
lence in France or West Germany, where 
there is no corporal punishment. In Sweden 
parents (let alone teachers in loco parentis) 
are forbidden by law to hit children. Good 
teachers don’t need the threat of physical 
punishment to control classes and bad ones 
only gain temporary respite by resorting to 
.the cane. Ana at what coat to themselves 
and the children? It is inhumane to beat 
children. And since it doesn't even have any 
measurable effect on discipline then the 
whole exercise becomes pointless as well as 
degrading. Now, in the year that remains 
before the law finally closes this disreputa¬ 
ble book, we have the opportunity not 
merely to discuss alternative punishment — 
as the headmasters want — but to concen¬ 
trate, in a new, cleared climate, on the 
organisation and running of schools them¬ 
selves. It ib perhaps symbolic that it has 
taken the might of the supposedly archaic 
House of Lords to shame the House or 
Commons into falling in line. A case maybe, 
of spare the Lords and spoil the Commons. 


and to Mr Gorbachev that the economy 
needs radical overhaul, and it i« doubtful 
whether that ran iiinw about solely by 
relaxatioaH of central planning and encour¬ 
agement nr individual initiative. The Soviet 
Union, like moat industrial countries 
upends Ion much on defence, but in the 
tiovieL case the expenditure cornea from a 
much smaller discretionary budget. It has 
frequently been argued in these columns, in 
opposition to formidable counsels in the 
United States, that sulf-interest ns much as 
common humanity requires the West active¬ 
ly to help the Soviet economy rather than 
attempt ti demonstrate the bankruptcy of 
CommuniMn by driving it. into the ground. 
The analy iis fresh fa 1111 Moscow strength¬ 
ens that view, lmt it needr. to he expressed 
to President Reagan by members of Con¬ 
gress who look beyond the sterilities offered 
on this mbject by the Pentagon. 

It may not be difficult for Mr Gorbachev 
to swallow the economic recommendations 
of the Movement for Socialist Renewal 
They are the logical extension of policies he 
has made his own, though here again he 
cannot transform so slugipsh a system with 
the weight of years upon it overnight. But 
what of the politicul reforms that go with 
them? The authors of tho manifesto say that 
Socialism is now so thoroughly entrenched 
that the “dictatorship of the proletariat hai 
fulfilled its historic mission' 1 nnd is do 
longer necessary. Hence (here is room for 
political pluralism, though with a common 
socialist objective, and for freedom of the 
pross and of expression. No one knows how 
radical Mr Gorhnchcv believes it is neces¬ 
sary to be to give the kiss of life to a 
moribund economy, but nothing in his 
record says he is n political reformer. Not all 
the quotes from Lunin are likely to move 
him an inch if so surinus a challenge as that 
is mounted against lluwe ciludelB of Soviet 
orthodoxy, the indivisible Communist PBrty 
and the sanctity of Pruvdn. This is where 
the movement makes itself most vulnerable 
to tho powor tif the State and where, in all 
probability, the authuiH of the document, if 
identified, may pay a price. But if the Soviet 
Union is to be taken seriously us n political 
und economic power as well ns a military 
one, it cannot ignore for over what its own 
loyal critics tell it. 


Commonwealth in the eye of the storm 


AS THE boycotted Commonwealth Games dose hi Edinburgh, 
seven Commonwealth leaders are beginning a meeting this 
weekend In London to discuss South Africa — Mr Rajiv Gandhi of 
India, Mr Bob Hawke of Australia, Mr Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe, Mr Lynden Pindling of the Bahamas, Mr Brian 
Mulroney of Canada, President Kaunda of Zambia, and Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain. 

If the talks fail, a full Commonwealth summit la likely to be 
called, at which the very existence of the Commonwealth will be at 
stake. Tho crisis arises from Mrs Thatcher's resistance to 
sanctions and from the attempt by some Commonwealth countries 
to try to get her to change her mind by the Games boycott and 
threats to leave the Commonwealth if she didn't This was never 
likely to succeed and gave comfort only to Pretoria. It showed 
serious mlsjudgment of the likely British reaction, for even those 
in Britain opposed to the Prime Minister's policy do not like to be 
given an ultimatum by military rulers such as those In Ghana and 
Nigeria or leaders of one-party states, such as Dr Kaunda, 
described In one right-wing British newspaper as a "fearful 
buffoon 

By Derek Ingram 

THE 18th-Century house in which take place as soon as the end of 
the seven Commonwealth leaders September or early Octobor. It 
arc holding their fateful meeting would be only the second such 
on South Africa is crumbling and emergency summit in Common- 
soon to undergo a major structural wealth history. The first, in Lagos 
facelift. Tho seven may well won- in January 1966, was called to 
dor as they sil under the dazzling discuss Rhodesia. It was there that 
chandeliers in Marlborough House the British Prime Minister, Mr 
how far an analogy is to he drawn Harold Wilson, said that sanctions 
in termB of the Common we altli. - would fend Ian Smith's rebellion in 

The meeting will certainly be "weeks rather than months". In 
more fateful than anyono imag- fact, it lasted another 14 yean, 
ined likely whon it was provided A crucial event on the opening 
for at tha full summit held in day of the London summit, August 
Nassau, the Bahamas, last Octo- 3, will be the dinner at Bucking- 
bor. If the seven cannonL agree in ham Palace to bo given for the 
Marljrorough House, an emergency seven leaders by the Queen. News 
meeting of all the Commonwealth of :the Invitation fuelled specula- 
leadors will be called. Many hava tion about the Queen's concern for 
already made It known, that if the the Mure of the Commonwealth 
whole . Mure of the Common* h aijd of her. disagreement wjtl\ the 
wealth is to be debated than Strohg line taken by Mrs Thatcher 
derisions must lie taken by all of against sanctions; 
them and not just seven of the 49. : One prediction ! perhaps the 

The emergency meeting oould; only. prediction 'tnat tian.be 


mads with certainty about the 
London summit is that the South 
African government will be watch¬ 
ing with rivetted attention. It will 
be hoping to see the meeting break 
up in disarray. There is nothing it 
would more dearly like to happen 
than the collapse of the Common¬ 
wealth. In the last few weeks it 
has seen tantalising glimpses of 
this possibility. The reduction of 
the Commonwealth Games to vir¬ 
tually an all-white affair played 
right into South African hands. 

The Commonwealth has been a 
thorn in Pretoria’s side ever since 
South Africa gave up its member¬ 
ship in 1961. It is, after all, 
probably the most effective global 
forum for resistance to apartheid. 
Over many years documents such 
aa the 1977 Gleneagles agreement 
on sporting contacts and the 1979 
Lusaka Declaration on Racism and 
Racial Prejudice have reminded 
the world of the South African 
problem. Commonwealth persis¬ 
tence In the struggle to end white 
rule in Rhodesia and its success in 
moving Britain to negotiating for 
Zimbabwean independence In 1980 
finally outwitted South African 
manoeuvres to buttress the minor¬ 
ity government of Ian Smith. 

For these reasons, Pretoria has 
never ceased to use ifo powerful 
friends in Britain and elsewhere to 
undermine, divide, and devalue 
the .Commonwealth. They are how 
having considerable success. In 
recent weeks politicians, in Britain 
and m^jor sections of the media 
have been felling over themselves 
to proclaim that, the .Comma" 
w ™ 01 a “ri 1 . opting only to 
■atiofr the British ogo ondf; to 


cushion it against the reality that 
the Empire is no more. 

It is no coincidence thnl almost 
all of those making this same paint 
are friends of South Africa, most of 
them positively pro-Pretoria. Tho 
South African machine has worked 
long and hard over many yonrn to 
fuel them with idous. South Africa 
will be hoping for a summit 
outcome that stokes hostility in 
Britain to a Commonwealth which 
is pledged in several summit com¬ 
muniques to work for mqjority 
government in South Africa. ‘ 

Its New Delhi communique in 
1983 Baid that “only the eradica¬ 
tion of apartheid and the establish¬ 
ment of majority rule on the baBis 
of free and fair exercise of univer¬ 
sal adult suffrage by all the people 
in a united and non-fragment ed 
South Africa can lead to a just and 
lasting solution of the explosive 
situation prevailing in Southern 
Africa." Mrs Thatcher was a party 
to that communique. 

A commentary on South African 
radio i„ j u , yi praising Mrs 
Thatcher for her stand on Hpnc- 
Mid that the Common¬ 
wealth, far from being threatened 
by disintegration, is already drift, 
ing apart. It said tha whole "flaseo" 
of attempts to force Britain to 
Wly sanctions unveiled the true 
intentions of "blackmailing" Com- 
immwoaltli members. The lan- 
guego.ie the same as that used by 
a number of newspapers and com- 
mentators In Britain. 

, Prejl^nl Kaunda. who haa 

SS'* 1 ws® Zamb,a 'O'*' 

S alth lf W™ Thatch- 

ftW' 011,1 Britain Js 
moving towards sanctions', is w^f 


aware that the demise of the 
C’ommnmvenllli can only be to 
South Africa's Hulisfuctiou, but m* 
throat is Hnrimw and intended w 
focus everyone's ultimUon on uw 
Heriuiomess of the situation, 
cnrrled mil, the whole Common* 
woulth could begin Ui unravel in 
exactly l ho way the Common¬ 
wealth (inmcH have done. 

Mrs Thatcher is suro to como w 
tho mimmll with u P 8 ckfig® 
mousuruH, hut they arc unlike 1 *, 
be enough to uttliafy tho other »» 
loaders. Without somo dromeuc 
change in hor position ana *. * 
ludo, u stormy mooting to cert T >i ' 
but any withdrawal from in 
Communwonlth will not com* 
this stage. li-u 

A full emergency summit, wmc 
could be la indie, will bring 
Commonwealth back to a i 
all too reminiscent of the' 

pore meeting of 1971, wj“ c 

brought the Commonwealth 
point of collapso. The issue tne 1 • 
now, was South Africa - gjJ. 
cally, a British proposal to' NW, 
arms sales. At that 
Commonweafek load era 
over the briSP and dldj npt W 
what they saw. They 
— and In the end Bntaift $7^;,*, , 
sell the arms. '_■**; ft./ ^ , 

Derek Ingram it the ‘ 
several books on tM bfgjyVL 
wealth. He was pmwWwfc - 
Diplomatic and Cpd 
! Writers * A ftsdeiation ofj 
? (1972-741 and u no# WlpjgB.. 

Comm6pUKdW l i r ^A\f^j3ii:M ■ 
: A 'sttgcidtionAn:1.97^Mf!^J^f^i 
Qornmbniveqlth, Pre 
ybltywtiril.. i - v'.V' 
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King Hassan and Peres: Reagan’s backing 
agreeing to disagree [ for Pretoria 

ISRAELI Prime Minister Shimon Peres's surprise either took to their fences or condemned the SNAPPING his fingers at growing for achieving this end. A growing 
visit to Morocco on July 21 and his two days of Initiative In no uncertain terms. Syria reacted pressure in the United States and number of countries and South 

talks there with Hassan II took everybody by immediately by breaking off all ties with Moroc- t ^ e reat of the world in favour of African blacks themselves believe 

surprise and raised expectations of a break- C o. Iranian Foreign Minister AM Akhbar Velayatl applying economic leverage only strict economic sanctions 
through In the deadlocked Middle East peace asked the Organisation of the Islamic Confer- “S&inat South Africa, President could make Pretoria budge. The 

process. But, as Le Monde correspondent enca to strip Hassan II of his position as foagan has once again reiterated crisis shaking the Commonwealth 

Frangolse Chlpeaux points out, the conversa- chairman of the Al Gods (Jerusalem) Committee, Si 8 “ Pretoriais rulers, today is evidence of the impatience 

tlons appeared to have got nowhere. King adding that the "Muslim people of Morocco will ^tu^v^TuW 22'hZ^in SSi" 

Hassan blamed the lack of progress on Peres, not allow their treacherous sovereign to pursue T Tuesday, July 22, lay in Presi- and Washington foi their Inaction, 
but the Israeli Prime Minister himself sounded e EC VS i„ TS! lESH oC.E. d . ent .W. Botha a hands. In On this point, Reagansspeech is 


but the Israeli Prime Minister himself sounded a hla treason.” And In Paris, Ibrahim Souss, tho! SJe US prosident’s view Bothk Ls nothin 

more optimistic note on hlB return to the Israeli Palestine Liberation Organisation representative *^1 huhe^est position to help the Thatohir, 

c «Sr . , . . . I n France, described the Ifrane summit as black minority in his country to adamantlj 

The encounter was openly supported by "gratuitous gesturing" that would only generate attain civic and political equality and he e\ 

Egypt, but the rest of the Arab world's leaders "Illusions". with the white minority. act of foils 


Tuesday, July 22, lay in Presi- and Washington for their Inaction, 
it Pieter W. Botha's hands. In On this point, Reagan's speech is 
■ US president’s view, Botha is nothing new. Like Margaret 
II in the beBt position to help the Thatcher, the US president is 
ck majority in his country to adamantly opposed to sanctions, 


attain civic and political equality and he evon regards them as "an 
with the white minority. act of folly". To justify his posture, 

Such a profession of faith may Reagan has replaced the South 


IFRANE - "Goodbye. ..lhave ordinary meeting of the Arab apinstdrawingpardlels betweea come as a surprise. However neces- African problem - eve 
nothing to say to a man who won t League held at Fez, in Morocco, in his initiative and> Egyptian ftwi- they may bC( the reforms squarely than before - 

talk to the PLO as the one and September 1982). (The Fez peace dent Anwar el-Sadat s 1977 visit to n „/ u „ „„ r „„ 


—i-iTj-—. T7~ -77. -T r ~l—11 —.1 ‘ ~~i ■' "Tf 1 ' aT i l Botha has so far initiated steer context of the East-West confron- 

only valid representative (of the plan implicitly recognises Israel a Jerusalem. He reached an agree- 8trictly cl(Jflr of fo nda mentala. At tation. The vacuum created by a 

Palestinian people) and rejects n E ht to existence and provide lot merd.on recovering a piecei or. th e pace th 6y are being introduced, withdrawal of the Weetem prea- 

evacuation of the occupied temtor- the establishment of an indeperi- territory ... In my case, there ib no, - muld nniv hnln 


_ r _ the establishment of an indepon- territory ... In my case, there ib no, 

■j.”.dent Palestinian state with Jam- QUeation of liberating any torn; ( COMMENT Union, he holds, and therefore 

This is how King Hassan of salem as its capital.) Moroccan tory. If that had been the case, 1' —-;-;- - ——— en dnnppr r snn Inno nf thn orputwit 

hrocco, in a 46-minuto television officials ajao remind the lernelia wouldn't have wailed untii now to 1 it is going to “ kc i™ arB far ‘J; a importance and the anpply of 
Idress, summed up his two days that the Palestinian people have act. . . 1 curtain to nng down on the ■> atrateff j c m i n arn[s" which would 

‘ talks with Israeli Prime Minis- an "imprescriptible and inalien- These have clearly been two l tragedy being played out in the , . . . ranine 


Morocco, in a 45-minute television officials also remind the Israelis wot 
address, summed up his two days that the Palestinian people have act 


of talks with Israeli Prime Minis- an "imprescriptible and inalien- These have clearly been two tragedy being played out in the be hard tn rnnlnrp 
Shimon Peres. All the same, he able" right to self-determination days of hard talking and a break- \ cone of Africa, a tragedy marked reabon i llK ' j, 


added: “I didn’t agree to this under PLO leadership. down wouia appear w nave ocen vnui uhj uy irean viuicm*. crH.lv nhnrpd hv mnnv Eurnnnnn 

meeting to negotiate or deride It was the origins of the new narrowly averted on Tuesday. Last Piue, Rengan has condemned C0U(1 t P j es which is why they ^esi- 
anything at nil. I aaw it aa an challenge ha haa juat thrown down November HaaBan revealed he was apartheid as morally arid pollti- ta tc to tako a harder line towards 

exploratory meeting. I personally ---— ready to receive Perea if ho hn8 rally unacceptable , hut it is the p retor j a On the other hand it haa 

think it's cowardly not to want to By Framjolse Chlpeaux substantive proposals to make. It least ha could do. Nor has he railed bll] chance of cutting 

listen to an adversary, an enemy." - - -—- - is hard to see what the Israeli to present the Pretoria govern- VoTriore of SoitE 

Whet appears to be considered a that the king of Morocco explained Prime Minister brought in ex- mant with a whole hat of demende Afrita'a black maiority Even i “he 
setback may however ha softened to hia people. Addressing.the change for a visit to Rabat, of which, in his opinion, should blaze iiathovrbeenexwchng to 

by the fact that Rabat nnd Jerusa- Moroccan people first — lie la which he appears to be the main the path to civil peace - the ^ hailed as a horo. Reagan will 

tom agreed to the publication of a assured of thoir wholehearted beneficiary. lifting ° r 0,a ''mcrgiincy. o per b apa i )e aur p r j 3 ed to hear that 

joint communique in which each backing - he clearly pointed out In the circumstances, Hnasan a °“ a H£ la |L™ Hiahop Desmond Tutu describad 


“strategic minerals" which would 


down would appear to have been each day by fresh violence. 


of a meeting with 1 


also aimed at Arab Heads of States 


party committed himself to mak- his move was initiated W him and gesture appears ta be only even regulating apartheid; the release hi. la^t pronoimcament aa 

ing the other side’s views known, assured several times that he more meritorious. The Israelis of all political pnsoneis, aea ,: na » ipui a ver bnl violence 

For Hassan, this means informing alone was responsible for it. Ho obvious pleasure is doubtless met legalisation of ell black political ^ & raeaBun} the degDair f 

the heads of Arab states; for Peres, said he had not conaultcd any Arab today with very cautious aBtlsfac- jnovemants; opening of tnlka be- immunity wWch feeto it has been 

informing hia government and tho or African Head of State about hia tion in Morocco. By not giving way tween Sou h A ricaa white au- abandoned and is getting ready to 

Israeli public. initiative, which was why lie re- on principles, Haaaan demonatrai- thonties and other communities manv sacrifieea to reeain ita 

Vory reliable Bources in the fused both Pores's proposal to moot ed ho could apeak to the Israeli*. 1 '' r W | n *'"®°'i , “ pl ’' tc " B . vsta m di it 

sasiwrffissffi sisarjasa iseswKs?£ £H33 bk 5SS -aa''ttftssa,"Aa 
sx-fc'atswisas 
..SiSKri-M s.'BSJUWfiat 

himaelf to exploring the possibility lack a touch of biting irony, was reapond to it. (July 2B) mere is tne question ol mo meairn y ' 

of a meeting with "authentic re- also aimed at Arab Heads of States p, 1 *,—-I 1- — ,1 

Kc n t v s; i a o tU h ga„ p ui l ni u * S/gna/ to Israeli public opinion 

so as to find a snliitinn sRtisfvina his efforts to reactivate a situation 

both the Palestinian people's aspi- whicli lie deecrlbed as a “tragedy". JERUSALEM — “King Hassan 11 country. The king and I now know Peres. The daily Ha orotz speaks of 

rations and Israel's security con- He pointed out ha had not departed and I have agreed that the dm- exactly what we're talking about. I a posmbte summit in the coming 

corns Per*, is also said to havB from the Arab consensus because logus would continuo.” Returning have proposed direct negotiations "?" nth " ™ Aawan <> r Alexandria, 

promised Hassan that Israel would the basis ofhis diaoussiona, which to Tel Aviv at dawn on Thursday, without preconditions. Of courne, I This would presuppose that larae- 

not extend ite'aovarehtnty'ovm'toe he had determined hlmaalf, was July 24 . Israeli Prime Minister don't expect all the problems ta be lie and Egyptinna Lava pravioiisly 

West Bank and Osin until tho the Fas plan. "Nothing permits 8himon Peres expressed ths hope settled in a couple of days, but our agreed on tlm kind of mternatlonoi 

Peace proJraa rosUm^Tand so long arguing," aaid the king, “that the the Ifrane meeting would be fol- meeting proves that one mustn't medlntlon to which thm, wish ta 

as the'neaotiationa continued The Fez resolutions prohibit contacts lowed up. He drew the prsiiminary despair of obtaining peace”. t T ,o le ,r-^ B n a Voider issue, 

queation'of aovereignty would bo with Israel eatabltohed within the conclusions or his visit to Morocco In its initial reaction to what the With US Vice-President George, 

decided by negotiator He to also framework of the plan. I met M at the news conference he gave on meeting achieved, Israel has three Bush expected here shortly, the 

Mid to have dfda?ed that negodo° Shimon Pare, becauae no decision hla return. ■ v mam reasons for aatlafaction. Tha IsraeUs are counting on the United 

tiona withrnnroMvWnHvps nf Arab of the Uaguc of Arab States aince “I’m very encouraged by the first, obvious from the mnmont tho States to urge Mubarak to speed 

countries amfttmPatosrirdan'^)- its torept&n has prohibited aa meetin.,'' ho eald. %e agreed now. of the moating wu, made up hia meeting with Paroa. . 

pie aapirina to naaca and raiecthig Arab leader from meeting an with the king that these were public, naturally has to do with ita All-theae reasons-for hope do not 

violence and terrorism could be Israeli leader. And that’s very neither negotiations nor diplomat- - - - - - -————— however prevent' the Israelis from 

held within an international important." - fc By Jean-fterro Langelllar olewly seeing thdl fiindamental 

framework which the parties con- Tha king atoo condemned those frank and opendlatoguo. Wastart-. , ■ __ dltterenOei .Btill. rfemnih on the 

cemed would define. P who had "betrayed the sacred ed out from poidlone that were tr6ml , ndalla h.ethoiooic.j Imnw-t queaUOn pfreaptivoting the Middle 


preaentatives" of the Peieatinlan and world opinion which he colled 
people for initiating genuine talks upon in this way to bear witness to 
so as to find a solution satisfying his efforts to reactivate a situation 
both the Palestinian people's aspi- whicli lie described as a “tragedy. 


Pe U reT;if t t 0 eT®“ hto AraMZ rafarenra are' 
domestic noilrv® irtmera tivoe to Syria's support of Iran in ita war king and I found a certain common « ■ . x|_ . •. s Vltl ii T i, 1 i 1 l J^f n ■of an international conference. At 

&rywKd®e a S i tak»ovS a ' ^.“ihe currant prealdent of the: Se.™ bu|alre to?mqilore the ™d : ™^Si ; > ? co^dn°U.afC 

moXf Salto he^relteratod” thhwlfeSS" 

^SStot ^h^«w 

Israelis, and they call on the world message -to .;ea#ih 3 lus t r 0 ^ it??' JL SS' Jerusalem lias aDoreoiatdd Presi bfem.6 him fori Anything, 

to bear wlbum to that Offldals monarchi and presidents to M . natae of whpt he belfevesita bethb- ^ruswetn has apprwlatad Pi^l- AndjUdgiiitfby Ita Brat reasons, 

(£•'.- »k 4 -' ivliet. nrf to wtet "idBng'fbf nothing 'n^' hW own' Add' -at ;tdtt agree to meet. V; , (July. 28) 
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' Dessert 9 of democracy that leaves a bitter taste 


By Claire TrSan 


ISTANBUL — It was the end of 
Ramadan. Istanbul's great bazaar 
had spilled over right down to the 
banks of the Golden Horn and 
into neighbouring streets. The 
quarter was one huge seething 
mass of people: it was as though 
the whole of Istanbul had come 
down from the hills to eqjoy the 
good-humoured, bustling market 
atmosphere that often precedes a 
national or religious holiday. 

Despite the horrid heat, traders 
kept up e ceaseless flow of sales 
patter, vaunting the merits of 
cheap underwear or Turkish-mado 
copies of American jeans (the 
original articles are available in a 
few recently opened luxury stores 
and cost the equivalent of half a 
government employee's monthly 
pay packet!. 

Most vendors had no licence to 
sell and were openly flouting the 
recent legislation introduced by 
the mayor of Istanbul in an 
attempt — unsuccessful so far— to 

S ut too city back on its feot 
nancially. 

Womon customers at the mar¬ 
ket, stepping delicately to avoid 
treading on goods laid out on the 
ground, were dressed in contrast¬ 
ing ways: some wore brightly 
coloured peasant costume; outers 
were swathed from head to foot in 
dark scarves and grey raincoats, 
an urban version of Islamic dress 
that makes no concessions either 
to elegance or to Istanbul's scorch¬ 
ing temperatures. And everywhere 
there were swarms of children, 
chubby-cheeked and clearly well- 
fed, who had been dressed up for 
the imminent festivities. 

Not far from the bustle of the 
bazaar, In one of those oases of 
quiet and leafy coolness that are to 
be found in Istanbul, I visited a 
square courtyard full of bookstalls. 
The books were mainly religious 
works, with gold-tooled bindings, 

{ ilus the occasional volume redo- 
ent of the 19th-century romantic 
fascination for travels in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

Every stall also displayed a 
selection of new books, among 
them the latest best-seilera. These 
included a book by a woman about 
women, and a translation of the 
sensational account by GQnter 
WalralT, who disguised himself as 
a Turk, of what it is like to be an 
immigrant worker in West Ger¬ 
many. 

Another best-seller was not 
available, as it had sold out — a 
selection of articles from the Turk¬ 
ish weekly, Nokta, one of the 
newspapers that has compaigned 
moBt effectively against violations 
of the rights of the individual over 
the last few months. 

That day, the front pages of the 
daily newspapers, with their pastel 
colours and shrill headlines, 
showed a photograph of a woman 
student from Izmir who had been 
beaten up by a policeman beenuse. 
in his view, her cleavage was too 
provocative. Not much fun, apart 
from notoriety in the press, for the 
young lady, who in any case had 
been quite decently dressed. 

The women featuring on the 
inside pages of the same newspa¬ 
pers show a great deal more of 
their anatomy. They are clad in 
just a scant bikini to ensure thut 
the newspaper does not get into 
trouble with the strict new legisla¬ 
tion governing the protection of 
children. 

The first Turkish edition of 
Pluyboy was snapped up so quickly 
when it appeared on the news¬ 
stands at the end of Inst year that 
l*rinu> Minister Turg"l Oral, who 
has connections in religious cir¬ 
cles, was forced to take certain 
counter-measures. Anything de¬ 
scribed as "pornography" by the 
.authorities — and they cast their 
net very wide — now has to be 
packed in cellophane, and page- 




three beauties have been forced to 
adopt less suggestive poses. 

Turkey has changed much faster 
in recent years than has its image 
in Europe. The morally strict 
regime that took over from the 
generals has not succeeded in 
imposing itself everywhere — and 
has allowed little pockets of toler¬ 
ance to survive. 

At the same time, there has been 
an Islamic revival in Turkey: the 
mosques can no longer contain the 
number of worshippers who come 
to pray there, and the fast of 
Ramadan has never been so widely 
observed as this year. 

The Turks have discovered Japa¬ 
nese cars and Benetton cbthes, 
but their average Income has been 
steadily falling (by 50 per cent in 
the last eight years), and wealth 
has never been so unequally dis¬ 
tributed. Before Turkey's military 
rulers went back to their barracks, 
they bequeathed an institutional 
straitjacket to the nation. 

Yet the conatitutional-cum-pe- 
nal code which they elaborated in 
1982 has never been so abundantly 
violated as now, and the secularist 
ethos inherited from Kemal 
AtatQrk, of which they were the 
Belf-appolnted guardians, has 
never been so overtly flouted in the 
last 60 years. 

True, the Turkish police eqjoy 
exorbitant powers; hut public opin¬ 
ion has never been so deeply and 
sincerely shocked as it has been in 
the last few months at the outra¬ 
geous treatment meted out in 
prisons and police stations. 

It is hazardous, using European 
practices as a yardstick, to try to 
gauge how far Turkey has trav¬ 
elled along the road to democracy. 
One thing is certain: the Turkish 
military has had to lower its sights 
quite considerably since it handed 
over power to a civilian govern¬ 
ment in 1983. 

General Kenan Evren’s dream of 
giving Turkey an apolitical, well- 
ordered and conflict-free society — 
of the kind that only a military 
mind can think up — seems to 
have evaporated. 

The generals had their Mtes 
noires. These included not only 
“terrorists" in tho broadest sense, 
but all those who were allowing 
anarchy to grip tho country, or 
who in thoir view, were actively 
encouraging it — politicians, jour¬ 
nalists, intellectuals (especially 
academics), and trade union lead- 

Bnt in a number of areas the 
rules have been made more flexi¬ 
ble. Take Iho press. As long as 
they are careful to make one or 
Lwo cautionary remarks when, say, 
attacking the military, newspapers 
ore more or less free tp do thoir job 
of informing and criticising. 

Politics have changed too. The 
first setback suffered by the mili¬ 
tary was at the November 1983 
©lections, when the party specially 
formed to become the mqjorUy 
party, and headed by a general, 
performed disastrously (it has 


been disbanded), polling 
many fewer votes than the party of 
Prime Minister Ozal. 

Former parliamentary luminar¬ 
ies, in theory banned from the 
political arena until 1992, have 
made a noted comeback, using 
their henchmen (and women) as 
stalking horses. The former con¬ 
servative prime minister, 
Suleyman Demirel, organises 
meetings, runs the True Path 
Party (now represented in parlia¬ 
ment) through an intermediary, 
and plays host to a constant 
stream of party faithful at his 
Ankara home. 

Former Social-Democrat prime 
minister Bulent Ecevit is the 
mastermind behind the party 
headed by his wife. Even 
Necmettin Erbakan, reviled by the 
military because or his ability to 
attract fundamentalist Muslims, is 
back on the political stage in the 
Prosperity Party. 

The parliament that resulted 
from the dubious elections of 1983 
has been completely transformed 
by the succession of splits, mergers 
and changes of political labels that 
occurred this May. It has now 
become more representative, as 
ppliament includes members of 
virtually every party. 

But by June, when the turmoil 
of May had died down, it was clear 
that many of the so-called new 
Taces in parliament had already 
succumbed to the dangerous 
charms of political intrigue and 
party politicking. 

Genera] Evren, who left the 
mmy in 1982 in order to become 
President, wisely decided to accept 
something he could not prevent. 
As for Ozal, who was spared having 
5 a i. an ewly election by the 
reshuffling of alliances in parlia¬ 
ment, he had always been in 
favour of pluralism, allowing, for 
example, all legal parties to fight 
the local elections of 1984. This 
had the effect of turning Erdal 
™25S]> Social Democracy Party 
(SODEP) Into the real opposition 
party. 

This does not add up to democra¬ 
cy, of course. Prom a strictly 
political point of view, Turkey’s 
newly-fledged pluralism will take 
a serious buffeting in 1988 from 
electoral laws which work in fa- 
vour of a two-party By stem. 

There is little hope that the ban 
preventing the big names of Turk¬ 
ish politics from standing as candi- 

111? wu bo lilted then. 
Although the preee haa broken free 
in areas which the military regime 
once virtually equated with 
national defence, the atraitjacket 
haa not yet been entirely thrown 

“Democracy,” Bays a close col- 
aborator or the prime minister “i a 
the dessert course of economically 
sound societies.” Hia message U 
dear: democratiaation haa ite lim¬ 
its, .and _itohberallaation should Be 

expected in areas where it might 
, comproralBe. the extremely auetere 
. economic; pdjicy which forma ihe 


cornerstone of Ozal’B overall plan 
for Turkey. 

Ozal’s recipe for the country's 
ills — which consists of a free- 
market economic policy, the open¬ 
ing up of Turkey to international 
business, and financial austerity 
— is sticking especially firmly in 
the gullet of workers and govern¬ 
ment employees because it has not 
yet succeeded in containing infla¬ 
tion (which is running at about 30 
per cent). That sort of solution 
would be inapplicable in a compa¬ 
rably developed country that re¬ 
spected Western norms regarding 
trade union rights. 

That is why Ozal has diligently 
reinforced the restrictive legisla¬ 
tion bequeathed to him by the 
generals, which renders strike fic¬ 
tion totally ineffective, makes it 
virtually illegal to form u new 
trade union (only one is tolerated), 
and which in effect disallows 
collective bargaining. 

However, the law alone would 
not guarantee the lack of industri¬ 
al unrest currently enjoyed by the 
Ozal government. Statistics on 
unemployment and buying power 
have to be looked nt in tho light of 
the fact that family solidarity and 
tho black economy are both vary 
strong in Turkey. Moreover, while 
times are hard at the moment, 
they have never been really pros¬ 
perous. 

While he haa clearly opted for 
drastic remedies 'as proscribed by 
the IMF, Ozal has nltowod himself 
some room for manoeuvre: tho tax 
burden Is cloverly modulated and 
social welfare funds are set up on n 
one-off basis whenever the heal 
needs taking out of the situation. 

This or that tax on importod 
luxury goods partly finances a 
housing fund. VAT hnB been intro¬ 
duced, but it is subject to an 
ingenious system whoreby con¬ 
sumers are partly refunded at the 
end of each month on presentation 
of their check-out tickets — a way 
of getting the Turks to Bwallow the 
pill by turning them into tax 
inspectors. 

Ozal's economic policy is intend¬ 
ed to carry an educational mes¬ 
sage, as are his plana for new 
television channels. No doubt it 
will affect attitudes, though it is 
doubtful whether the poorest will 
pay much attention when urged to 
adopt a spirit of initiative or to 
accept “true" public utility rates. 

For Ozal, the enormous advan¬ 
tage of restrictions on trade union 
rights is that thov push the 
radicals into the arms of the left 
lin the form of the SODEP led by 
Inonu) because they cannot make 
their voiceB heard anywhere else. 

Abdullah Basturk — former 
head of the leflwina trade union 
DISK, which was disbanded by the 
military regime — received a 
standing ovation at the SODEP 
congress at the. end of May, while 
certain representatives of the dip¬ 
lomatic Corps were booed by the 
SSBSf J espite u apologies from 
SODEP leaded, the American am- 
b&ssador preferred to leaye the 


Thu inciili'nl was like manna 
from hrnvon l.»r the right, which 
denmuiml llu> SODEPs inability 
In prevent leftist or Communist 
infill ml ion i»r its ranks. In any 
cnni\ publir opinion is mostly 
happy with a narrow political 
spectrum — any overtly Comimi- 
nist organisation is bnnned — and 
tends to equate left-wing radical¬ 
ism with terrorism. 

In nddiLion to Inunu's problems 
in imposing on hiH party thesocial- 
domumitic line he has resolutely 
opted for, there is the threat of a 
split which is kcpL alive from 
outside by former prime minister 
Bulent Ecevit, who lias denounced 
all "collaboration 1 ’ with the regime 
that emerged from the 1980 coup, 
and refused to ally himself with 
the SODEP, even in opposition. 

Finally, it is not easy for the left 
to hammer out a credible economic 
policy nt u lime when Ozal is 
making political capital out of the 
innovation factor in a country 
which in GO years had never 
broken away from the dogma of 
protectionism and stntism. 

But he has not gut all the time 
in the world. Hu will have to bring 
down inflation smartly and attract 
foreign aid and cnpital. Investors 
from abroad, who do not mind 
going without the “dessert" of 
democracy, will nl least be offered 
n "cheese" course by Ozal — free 
zones, concessions, nbundant cheap 
labour, and so on. 

But there is still the problem of 
stability. The subitum cannot lie in 
n military regime nr a regime 
under military supervision. Now 
the country has had a taste of 
democracy, it will not give it up 
easily, and will tolerate only those 
restrictions which it knows are 
temporary. In any case, the army 
gave up power of its own accord, 
withmil any plans for a further 
spoil cm I he political singe after 
I960, I!I71 and 19HU. 

So it looks as though Turkey will 
huve to combine stability and 
democracy. It is the only way it 
will be nlilu In get accepted as a 
member not of the Western bloc, 
hut nf the Hindi more exclusive — 
and more demanding — European 
chili. Thai implied changes in 
political altitude*! nntl behaviour 
which, for tin* lime being, scorn tar 
from certain. „ , r „ 

Him c lliu beginning of tho goy- 
omuient’d term of office, “J® 
national mwemhly lias functioned 
in truly parliamentary fashion — 
which iH quite a novelty compares 
with Lhu bad habits that p#®" 
up to 1980. Dut tho parllameniMJ 
flutter of last May Hhdwed 
Turkish politicians tond to forge 
rathor quickly what is really 

Moreover, oven if they doi 
want Lhu army to run the coun ry, 
many TurkB still regard it as 
kind of guardian angel. Thai » 
plains why General Evren co 
lies to enjoy undoubted poputan X 
Last, but not least, disencta^ 
ment with politics haB gone 
in hand with a .specUcu'e 
reawakening or religious » 
which is being encouraged oy 
prime minister. Islam , 

compensating for the lack o ■ 
mal trade union activity. * 
also seen, in its dominant fonjM 
a factor or law and order, 
probably why the army bes 
ated the gradual swing away . 
secularism that has been 
neered by Ozal. ' aD <l 

The left, which eees P r ?& r * w 
secularism as inseparable, re 

full well how difficult to 

make up lost ground. Oz8l jji 

reconcile Islam with specific 


• less. V-.-'v': 

(July 4) 
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THE international arms trade is 
going through a period of increas¬ 
ingly erratic behaviour, and like 
all the other world suppliers, 
France too has not escaped its 
effects. Often, a customer's good or 
bad will, his decision to go back on 
a promise or put it off is all that is 
necessary to swell or deflate annu¬ 
al statistics. 

Moreover, the bases on which 
such accounts are kept change 
from one country to the next and 
are not comparable. The trium¬ 
phantly vaunted achievement of 
one day has to be reappraised 
downwards months later when oil 
prices, which frequently serve as a 
frame of reference, go into a free 
fall. The list of countries strapped 
for cash or bankrupt is lengthen¬ 
ing. A supplier would sometimes 
even prefer to lose a contract and 
abandon it to a rival who would 
later very quickly regret having 
accepted it. 

At any rate, 1985 can testify to 
the existence of such erratic be¬ 
haviour in the international arms 
trade. Several cases provide the 
proof, so much so that the govern¬ 
ments and industrialists concerned 
are Anding it hard to draw any 
broad conclusions. Prudence never¬ 
theless suggests that they remain 
on their guard in the coming years 
and the French defence minister is 
not wrong in the end to be 
pessimistic about his country's 
prospects of exporting weapons 
and military equipment. 

France was thought to have 
established an unshakable position 
as the world's third largest arms 
supplier, very far behind the Sovi¬ 
et Union and the United States. 
But tho fact is the competition 
with Great Britain iB quite incon¬ 
clusive. Just recently as last year, 
the United Kingdom ousted its 
rival, if statistics supplied by the 
US Congress are any indication, 
by becoming the second largest 
exporter — after the Soviet Union 
— of military material to develop¬ 
ing countries. According to US 
Congress data, Britain’s share of 
the arms market rose from 1.6 per 
cent in 1984 to 21.8 per cent in 


Hiccups in the 
arms trade 


By Jacques Isnard 

Defence Minister Andrri Glraud returned to Paris on Tuesday, July 
22, after a round of official visits to the Gulf states — the United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar — and Jordan where France Is hoping to 
sell arms In an International environment that has become 
Intensely competitive. 


19B5, while the USSR's share, 
which is still the largest, dropped 
during the same period from 37.4 
to 30 per cent, and the USA lost its 
second place, slipping from 20.6 to 
17.8 per cent. 

The US Congress report puts 
Britain’s performance down to a 
major contract worth $5 billion on 
its own for purchasing planes that 
London signed with Riyadh, while 
British arms Bales to developing 
countries rose to an aggregate 
value of $6.6 billion last year. 

Saudi Arabia is therefore indeed 
behind Britain's success in 1985. 
But the United Kingdom has 
become disillusioned today since it 
was forced to agree to renegotiate 
tho contract with Riyadh. With the 
collapse of oil prices, Saudi liquid¬ 
ities are not what they used to bo. 
What's more, Saudi Arabia today 
finds itself having to raise u loan of 
$1.5 billion on the international 
money market — which is excep¬ 
tional for it — to pay London’s bill. 

Similarly, analysts of French 
trade statistics in 1985 are ex¬ 
pressing their satisfaction over the 
fact that French arms sales have 
been switched from the Middle 
East to West Europe and North 
America. 

In fact, the arms orders received 
by France last, year, which 
amounted to F44.5 billion, came 


from West Europe and North 
Americu (42 per cent of the total) 
and from the Maghreb and the 
Middle East (39 per cent). This 
runs against the solidly estab¬ 
lished tradition of France making 
between half and three-quarters of 
its arms sales turnover in the 
latter zone. 

But one swallow does not mnko a 
spring, and this is just as true in 
the world arms trade, a phenom¬ 
enon noted one year does not 
become a pattern. France's results 
show this change in the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of arms sales, 
because the United States, or more 
accurately its army, contracted to 
buy from the French fit.a Thomson 
its battlefield tactical transmission 
system RITA. Thomson had, more* 
ovor, to agree to join manufacture 
of the system with US firms. On 
the other hand, if the official 
statistics for 1984 (with orders 
received for a total value of F61.8 
billion) indicated u record result it 
was beenuse of l Ite F30 billion 
contract signed with Saudi Arabia 
for nnli-ai rcrnll mobiles. 

Apart from this one case, that is 
or a customer who is pretty nearly 
in n monopoly 9iLuation, the pat¬ 
tern of French arms sales has 
generally remained year in, year 
out, dependent on one or two 
preferred regions, roughly always 



tho same, which are the Maghreb 
and the Middle East. 

In 1985, for example, the success 
posted by aeronautical equipment 
(G3 per cent of all orders received) 
was related to the sales of Mirage 
planes, especially the Mirage F-l, 
to the Iraqi air force. That pattern 
was again confirmed in 1986, 
judging by the determined efforts 
Dassault-Breguet made to sell its 
Mirage 2000s to the Maghreb and 
the Middle East (along with Mo¬ 
rocco and Jordan) and, more re¬ 
cently. the Far East (Indonesia). 

Incidentally, here we come upon 
another characteristic of the arms 
trade with two'of France’s poten¬ 
tial customers. 

With Morocco, for example, the 
aircraft manufacturer and the 
government are currently engaged 
ill a fierce controversy, with 
Dassnult-Brcguol complaining 
that its efforts to sell 20 to 25 
Mirage 2000s to Rabat got no real 
support from the government be¬ 
cause it held that Morocco was on 
the list of customer-countriea 
which are practically broke. In 
that case, argues the industrialist, 
there is a big risk — and the 


affront would be irreparable — of 
seeing the Moroccans buy Ameri¬ 
can F-l6s, whereas they have 
always been purchasing Mirages. 

Next, Indonesia. In order not to 
miss out on selling Mirage 2000s 
to Djakarta in the face of competi¬ 
tion from American F-10s and 
Anglo-German-ltalian Tornadoes, 
Dassault offered to help Indonesia 
design its own fighter piano for the 
'90s. This is the first time the 
French aircraft manufacturer has 
thrown in engineering consultancy 
services to sweeten a deal, thereby 
contributing to strengthening a 
foreign i. itional aircraft industry 
which tomorrow will be one of its 
competitors. 

Given this state of affairs, which 
suppliers and customers are find¬ 
ing increasingly difficult to 
control. Defence Minister Giraud 
is making no secret of his concern 
about the foreseeable repercus¬ 
sions on the costs of the industries 
concerned. In particular, he is 
pessimistic about probable 
activities in the land armaments 
industry, which are stagnating 
and which he says are in a "very 
bad" state. 

Here, as in other wenpons sec¬ 
tors, the competition is fierce, and 
the technological edge enjoyed by 
American suppliers thanks to Pen¬ 
tagon research credits gives deci¬ 
sive advantages to the United 
States, where the home market is 
so big that it permits utilising 
every possible kind of dumping in 
export sales, including sales to 
Europe. 

When Andrtf Giraud took over as 
minister of defence, he removed 
Emile Blnnc from bis job as 
general representative for arma¬ 
ments, suggesting that Blanc was 
tuo busy trying to rack up export 
sales and was likely to puL the 
French government ouL on n limb 
in commercial deals. Blanc's suc¬ 
cessor, Henri Conze, has been 
instructed to allow industrialists 
to shoulder more of their own 
commercial responsibilities, as the 
defence ministry should not be 
doing their job for them. 

(July 23) 


Facts about drugs belie the minister’s concern 


IN their own way, politicians also 
fall victim to the inevitability of 
drugs — they just cannot help 
making alarming pronouncements 
which shift, the emphasis in the 
problem and only mislead public 
opinion. Are they themselves 
frightened by what they describe 
as a scourge, or do they believe 
they have to scare people to 
govern? Francois Mitterrand 
promised in 1984 that he was 
going “to get angry”. We see the 
consequences. Now Chalandon 
steps into the breach. Determined 
to be very strict, he wantB 
courts to “apply the frill weight of 
the law against small-time push¬ 
ers who make up the spearhead of 
the concerted drive by big narcot¬ 
ics dealers . . Every time 
someone gets ''mad' 1 , the emphasis 
is shifted to repressive action. The 
public are reassured, appeals made 
to the services of the police and the 
law courts, and things go back to 
the same old routine. Drug addic¬ 
tion follows its own pace. .. . 

Yet in 16 years, the problem has 
changed. While official pronounce¬ 
ments have remained the same, 
the appearance of the drug addicts 
has changed, the. products are 
different, new rings have been 
forged or added to previously, 
existing ones. With time, the 
specialists have discovered the 
complex nature of a moving reality 
and governments the difficulties 
posed in trying : to counter the 
problem. We know today that 
repressive measures, while neces¬ 
sary, muBt go hamtyn-hand with 
prevention, therapeUnc .actfori and 
efforts to raintrd>au(« cured addicts 
into society; 1 But most .of all we 
know that we -do riot know Very 


Minister ol Justice Albln Chalandon has announced that the former Paris police prefect, Guy Fougler, 
would be leading an fnter-ministerlal mission to combat drug addiction. "The drugs scourge has 
assumed such proportions that It has become necessary to mobilise the whole of society to combat 
It,” said Chalandon. Specialists, on the other hand, say that the rate of drug addiction has been 
slowing down in France. 


much about these things. 

Experience has shown that by 
destroying poppy or coca planta¬ 
tions we starve peasants, that by 
arresting a small pusher we also 
seize a victim of drug addiction, 
and that the big operators, in some 
cases connected with the machin¬ 
ery of governments, have become 
respectable citizens: their money, 
laundered, does not smell. 

True, combating drugs is not 
point!ess, repression does pay off, 
taking charge of addicts results in 
cures, often as not slight improve¬ 
ments, but the work is slow-going, 
far from spectacular and disheart¬ 
ening. HoneBt establishments an¬ 
nounce a 80 per cent rate of cures. 
Modest police officers acknowledge 
they keep drawing plenty of 
blanks before they succeed In 
smashing a ring. And most judges 
are apt to admit that prison is not 
the answer. It is a slow, and 
difficult struggle therefore, and 
solutions are unlikely. For, unfor¬ 
tunately,, there ia no offer without 
thq demand and the need to drug 
oneself did - riot arise with the 

development of heroin.: 

Must we fpr all that give in to 
the obvious and flatter the public? 
Drugs cause fear, they affect 
youthk -7 there are practically no 
addicts over the age, of 86 — and 
■ tiis very existence of addicts is felt 
like a threat to law.and .order. Ja 

there anyone-who remembers the 

ravages caused by drink problemsi 


road accidents (speed is a drug), 
and suicides compared with tne 
horrible picture of the addict? This 
is where the tragedy lies and the 
words for expressing it. Statistics 
are there to buttress it. 

There are at present 6,000 ad¬ 
dicts in French gaols. In 1085, 
29,750 arrests were made for 
violations of drug laws. These 
statistics need to be clarified. The 
number of arrests and seizures of 
drugs stems in part from the fact 
that police services responsible for 
combating addiction have been 

By Christian Colombanl 

strengthened. The staffa of the 
Office Central de Repression du 
Trafic deB Stupdfiants (OCRTS) 
and the Paris drugs and vice squad 
have doubled in five years. 

Can we speak, as the justice 
minister does, of a "frightening 
increase in drug abuse”? If we go 
by statistics alone, we aee that on 
the contrary the. rise - in addiction 
haa perceptibly slowed down. We 
cannot ' understand why Guy 
Fougier,.. the new head of the 
inter-ministerial mission on fight¬ 
ing addiction, tried to show the 
extent ofthe ,, sa>urge"by compar¬ 
ing only the 1984 and 1984 figures 
1 of deaths due to overdose's — one 
. in 1964 and 125 in 1984.. 

'Was the former police; prefect 
aware of the QCRT8 Report for 
s 1985?. In Paris, there Wsfe 86 


deaths by overdose, that is 38 less 
than in the previous year. Nation¬ 
wide, there were 172 deaths 
through overdoses in 1985 com¬ 
pared with 237 in 1948, that is 05 
fewer deaths. 

Given that roughly thore ia one 
death by overdose for 500 addicts, 
where aid Chalandon get his fig¬ 
ure of ''100,000 heroin addicts” in 
France? In order to prove to what 
an extent “drugs are a destructive 
scourge of society", Chalandon put 
forward the argument that half 
the offenders in the country had 
committed drug-related violations 
or crimes. 

These figures appear to be con¬ 
siderably exaggerated. An epide¬ 
miological study conducted by Dr 
Rodolphe Ingold shows that there 
were only between 30 and 40 per 
cent of addicts at the Fleury 
Mdrogis gaol, where the largest 
number of drugs offenders are 
concentrated. But Ohalandoh did 
quote from the OCRTS report to 
emphasise the part played by 
foreigners in the narcotics trade. 
The reports says that “61 per cent 
of the persons arrested (for drugs- 
related offences) are foreigners.' 1 
But the fact remains that the 
number of arrests in 1985 was the 
lowest recorded in ten years. 

Several other, observations per¬ 
mit on the other, hand to confirm 
, reassuring statistics and diagnose 
a slight improvement. The.riumber. 
of "efienta" taken in by institutions 


has dropped thia year by about ten 
per cent. There has been no 
repetition in PariB of the sort of 
explosive situation that developed 
in the neighbourhoods of Belle¬ 
ville, Republic and Hot Chalon. In 
addition, a certain saturation of 
the market and a disorganisation 
of the retail trade can be noted. 

These encouraging signs per¬ 
haps signal the success of the 
French “model” lof fighting addic¬ 
tion) promised by Dr Claude 
Olievenstein, who knows how to 
hold the balance between liberal 
acceptance, prevention and repres¬ 
sion. "Addicts,” he says ‘‘have 
themselves become more obedient 
and normative. If they take barbi¬ 
turates and other legal drugs, it is 
often so as not to fall foul of the 
law. When they come to ua today,, 
they don’t want Just to kick the 
habit, they want, to get back into 
society.” 

Rock stare not making as 
many converts as they .used to. In 
North African .(tirdea, singers like 
Karim Kneel are even campaign¬ 
ing against drugs. All so many 
new attitudes and realities which 
..for tiie first time in 15 years 
should give the authorities cause 
for rejoicing. So why raise the 
bugaboo of drugs? 

(Jufy 20/21) 


CefilonJe 

Otreotaur: Andre Fontaine 
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Pakistan Halts Transfer Of Stinger Missiles To Afghans 


PESHAWAR — Pakistan appears 
to have suspended the controver¬ 
sial new program to transfer U.S.- 
supplied Stinger anti-aircraft 
missiles to Afghan rebels and is 
also limiting tna deployment of a 
similar weapon the United States 
is reported to be supplying, the 
British-built Blowpipe, according 
to sources in Pakistan and Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

Pakistan, in a role it took on 
secretly several years ago but 
which has since become generally 
known, is the main pipeline for 
ftinnellng weapons to the resis¬ 
tance lighters battling the Soviet 
occupation of their country. 


the electronic heat-seeking system 
of the Stingers. 

The mmaheddin who reported 
the Bpring development of Stingers 
said they had now been with¬ 
drawn. One informed Pakistani 
military analyst, while not con¬ 
firming the Stinger deploymont, 
said Pakistan — which controls 
the delivery of U.S.-supplied weap¬ 
ons to the mujaheddin — is now 
blocking the delivery of Stingers to 
the Afghans. 

The Stinger prqject "was aborted 
at some stage of implementation,” 
he said, because “inducting U.S. 
equipment means escalation. Our 
(government and military) people 


STINGER MISSILE SV9TEM 

Stinger is a sophisticated 
antiaircraft weapon. It is 
elective against low altitude 
lets or helicopters. Developed 
’. by the U-S Army, the system 
has a passive Infrared seeker 
and a proportional navigational 
system. It uses a high 
explosive warhead, an 
electronic control system, and 
a dual-thrust rocket motor. The 
weapon can bo carried and 
rired 0y one soldier. 

It has significant .T m|| 
- countermeasures [ 111 I 

immunity. |j Qj|l 


BLOWPIPE ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILE 
Manufactured for the British Army. 
Blowpipe is a lightweight hand-held 
weapon capablo ol providing piotection 
against low-flying aircraft. It consists ol n 
missile in a Munching Cilimtor and an 
aiming unit. Radio controlled, it has a 
two-stage rocket. Alter launch it is guided 
by the soldior through a thumb control to 
keep the missile on the line of sight 
to the targol. 


By James Rupert 

Sources hare and in Islamabad, the are not ready for it. If the Soviets 
Pakistani capital, say that the new decide on a confrontation with us 
limitations on the missiles are pri- at some Btage . . . we're not sure 
mnrily due to Pakistan's own what the United States will be 
security concerns, including wor- ready or able to do to guarantee 
ries over possible Soviet retali- Pakistan's security." 
atbn. It u not clear, theae rnurou The ^ administration is 
SSS'JSpressing Pakistan to allow 
" te p y stepped-up support for the Afghan 

__ _, resistance. But Pakistani officials 

there^are^also indications of'bedh’ W £rM of cooperating. 
.VZ.I Vc. nYi.~.. largely because they continue to 

a 1 * aiSf^ta 

&Z"!I UVuC £ rrom lhe Union - 

defense of Afghan guerrilla bases In March, the Reagan adminls- 
in Afghanistan at Jawar in April tratdon, in a major shift of U.S. 
and Jqjl in May. The sources Baid policy, decided to send the sophiati- 

the missiles had repeatedly miB- cated shoulder-held Stingers U 

fired. A knowledgeable western Afghan and Angolan rebels, ln- 
observer suggested that rough formed sources aaid at the time, 
handling and continuous exposure The shift occurred after activists in 
to hot sun might haye damaged the Pentagon and the CIA, backed 



by conservatives in the Senate and 
elsewhere, overcame opposition by 
State Department officials, as well 
as some officials in the CIA, it waB 
reported. 

Opponents of the shift argued 
that introducing U.S.-made armB 
Into Third World conflicts would 
escalate those struggles into U.S.- 
Soviet confrontations and that 
there were no guarantees that 
such advanced weaponry would 
not fall into terrorist hands. But in 
the interagency deliberations that 


led to the policy change, those 
concerns were overcome by the 
argument that, in Afghanistan's 
case, the anti-communist forces 
were in dire noed of anti-nircrnfl 
missiles to defond against Soviet 
helicopter gunshlps and jets. 

Although the Blowpipe is Brit¬ 
ish-made, there is no evidence of u 
direct British role in their transfer 
or use in Afghanistan. All sugges¬ 
tions from Afghan and Pakistani 
sources are that the Blowpipe is 
being supplied by the U.S.-spon¬ 


sored nruiM pipeline. Wostern dip- 
lonmts in Islamabad suggested 
that the United Slates purchased 
the Blowpipes directly from Brit- 

The PukisLani and Afghan 
sources agreed that the missiles 
had proved largely ineffective. 
Pakistani and western military 
analysts suggested Lhe major prob¬ 
lem wus inexperienced operators, 
although several sources said some 
missiles experienced technical 
problems. 

One westerner described a video¬ 
tape made by the miyaheddin that 
appeared to show a Blowpipe being 
fired and exploding Just under¬ 
neath a Soviet SU-25 ground 
attack jet. 'The mujaheddin have 
no weapon in their arsenal that 
will catch n jet and explode near 
it," the west or n source said. “But 
the Blow pi pu cun be fitted with a 
proximity fuse, which would be the 
logical thing if yuu’re giving it to 
inexperienced people, whoso aim is 
not very good." A western military 
specialist suggested that, Bet to 
explode in proximity to aircraft, 
the Blowpipes have proved not 
powerful enough to destroy SU- 
25 h, which are armored on the 
underside. 

Unconfirmed reports from Af¬ 
ghan HotircoH here miid the Paki¬ 
stani military, anxious to prevent 
tile lull i>r the mujaheddin bases 
just on the Afghan side of the 
bonier, hud sent officers into Af¬ 
ghan territory to fire the missiles 
AlLhuugli I’uktotiin denies any role 
in aiding the mujaheddin, a vert- 
ern diplomat in Islamabad saW 
Pakistani officers "arc known to go 
inside" Afghanistan. 


Botha Accused Of Reneging On Black Citizenship 


JOHANNESBURG — The South 
African government is being ac- i 
cused of failing to honor a pledge i 
to restore citizenship rights to 
millions of blacks who became 
aliens when four tribal regions 
were granted nominal indepen¬ 
dence under the country's apart- 
held system of racial segregation. 

Official statements during the 
past week have indicated that 
South African citizenship will be 
restored to only about 1.75 million 
of the estimated 10 million blacks 
connected to these regions, called 
“homelands." The rest will be 
treated as aliens requiring special 
permits to live and work in South 
Africa. 

Civil rights workers say this 
effectively means the influx con¬ 
trol system, which the government 
claims to have abolished, will 
remain in force for millions of 
blacks and that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of homeland residents will 
fail to get permission to work in 
the industrial cities. To enforce the 
control, Lhe police will have to stop 
blacks on Lho street and demand to 
see their personal documents, ef¬ 
fectively continuing the "pass law" 
raids that also are supposed to 
havo been abolished. 

Opposition sources are now ac¬ 
cusing the government of a 1 “mas¬ 
sive breach of faith" in its pledgee 
earlier this, year to abolish these 
controls from July 1. The laws, 
themselves have been repealed 
but, these soured si y^tha' controls 
will continue ib otto?*' forms; for 
many blacks, . ' •- 

The scrapping of the pass laws 
and influx control has been widely 
acclaimed as one of tho most 
.. important reform? introduced by 
the 1 administration of President 
*VtM llw WMMngton Post Co. AS rif htl iwwv 


Botha, who emphasized in a series 
of signed newspaper advertise¬ 
ments last February that claimed 
that "a new era of freedom has 
begun." President Reagan also 
cited it in his July 22 policy Bpeech 
on South Africa as evidence that 
the Botha administration had 
wrought a “dramatic change” in 
South Africa. “Citizenship, 
wrongly stripped away, haB been 
restored to nearly - 6 million 
blacks,” Reagan said. 

Now, by the government’s own 
estimate, it seemB that fewer then 
one-third of that number will 
benefit from the restoration. Civil 
rights workers say between 7 
million and 8 million other blackB, 
including many who commute 
daily to work in the Johannesburg- 
Pretoria area from townships that 
are technically in a homeland, will 
be worse off than before. 

The situation will be further 
aggravated in December when a 
fifth homeland, KwaNdebele, just 
north of here, becomes nominally 
independent. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of workers who commute 
daily from thore into this industri¬ 
al heartland of South Africa will 
then also become aliens, requiring 
work permits to enter tho country. 

Sheena Duncan, a key figure in 
tho Black Sash civil rights organ!-. 
zallon, which specializes in the 
Influx control system, points out 
. that fey law. an alien cannot be 
granted a work permit unless 
there ..to - a shortage of South. 
African citizens available Jn his 
job category. Because there to 
massive black unemployment at 
the moment, rising; to nearly 60 
percent ih some areas, this means 
few of the homeland aliens toll 
qualify for work permits. 1 


’ Johan PretoriuB, director of mi¬ 
gration at the Department of 
Home Affairs, confirmed at a news 
conference in Pretoria that the 
government’s priority would be “to 
protect employment opportunities 
for its citizens,” excluding the 
homeland aliens. 

Duncan also believes that what 
she calls the “hassle factor” of 
obtaining work permits and subse¬ 
quent extensive paperwork in¬ 
volved in employing aliens from 
the independent homelands will 
cause employers to avoid them and 
hire workers with citizenship 
rights instead. "With all the bu- 
reaucracy involved, tho 
homelanders are going to find it 
much harder to get jobs, and 
unemployment in those regions is 
going to soar,” Duncan said. 

But this toll not show up In 
South Africa’s official statistics 
because the homelands are regard¬ 
ed as foreign countries. Statistical¬ 
ly, Duncan points out, government 
employment reports will reflect an 
apparent improvement because 
more citizens will be employed at 
the expense of the homelanders. 

The opposition Progressive Fed¬ 
eral Party maintains that the 

S ovemment gave an informal un- 
ertaking when the reform bills 
were being studied by a parlia- 
; mentary committee earlier this 
year that workers from the inde¬ 
pendent homelands would bo 
exempted from the Aliena Act, 

; which, requires foreigners j to get 
work permits,; "There"has been a 
dear breach 0 r an undertaking 
given by _ government officials in 
58? ftonowg committee.l-said Ntc 

chief research 


But officials say they aro doing 
no more than spelling out tho 
implications of legislation paHsod 
by the whito-dominutod parlia¬ 
ment. Duncan agreed. "Wo havo 
been pointing out all along that loo 
many people woro exaggerating 
what was being dono instead of 
looking at tho fluo print of tho 
law," she Baid. This underlines a 
complaint made frequently by peo¬ 
ple like Duncan, that in their 
eagerness to find cause for opti¬ 
mism in the South African situa¬ 
tion, many concerned observers, 
including outsiders like President 
Reagan, often read more into 
Pretoria’s Btated intentions than is 
justified. 

Duncan is careful to give credit 
for what has been done. The 
changes to the pass laws and 
influx control regulations, she 
said, have meant a “marked Im¬ 
provement” in the circumstances 
of two-thirds of South Africa’s total 
black population of 28 million. 

For the 19 million who do not 
belong to the tribes that have 
nominally independent home¬ 
lands, there , to now much greater' 
freedom of movement. These 
blacks no longer need official 
permission to work anywhere they 
like in South Africa, and they are 
free to go anywhere in the country 
to look for work, which they were 
not allowed to do before. 

However, they are still restrict¬ 
ed by residential segregation laws 
to Uvine in totoiBhips demarcated: 
tor blacks only, ana they can Use 
only sogragnM state Institutions 
such as schools and hospitals. They- 
must also hove "house-pomlU". 

. showing;.that they-'-are authorfawd: 

,to Ilya in ^particular house in tho 
;. aegrogdtod taarashlps. ... 


By Allister Sparks 

llul for nil except tho estimate! 
1.76 million of tho 9 mil™ 
members of tho Xhoss, Tows™ 
and Vumin tribos that- havei Im¬ 
pendent homelands, life ™ ” 
more difficult tlinn befdra, Duncan 

“"under the eld ayatum. 
block porwm wan required to cnj> 
u puns nt nil times and could 
arrested if he or alio M°d “ 
produce it to 11 police officer® 
domnnd. Push raids werocomin® 
plnce, nnd moro than 2,MO 
wore arrested evory day-..- l 
“ passes" certified that th 
portion wan entitled to be to * 
is officially regardedl as 
South Africa - tho 87 p««rat" 
the country reserved for u *j 0 
tion by tho whito mmonfy 
million and in which the 
colored (mixed race) Keen 

granted"" nubcurdhuat^" P°lh| cl ' 

%ie 28 million .S&ugmSb 
assigned to 10 small and ^ 

ed tribal homelands, 

lived there or not. Thes e r g 
together meke up the »?>. jjj 
13 s percent of South> 

' area and exclude all «« 1W,1 “ , 
ally developed areas. ■ -foht.of 
Blacks could gain the 
permanent residence In ... * 

South Africa, where flLjjg 

are, if they were bora 

. worked there for th® - ' 

er for 10 wnBecuUjMK,Ar 


. white South AfrlcA;,^ 
migrant laborer, 1 ..*#»** 
renewable oue-W^ 
-leaving his 

tribal territory .'«•..**¥;• 
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Strategy For Slow Times 

IF THE AMERICAN economy keeps growing only Blowly (and that seemB 
likely) Congress may have to reconsider its rigid budget strategy. Low 
growth means that the tax laws won’t raise as much money aB Congress 
expected because incomes and profits won’t be as high as it had assumed. 
And that means larger deficits. One response is to keep cutting the other 
side of the budget, spending, until the deficit is back within the legal 
limits set by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act. But that would raise its 
own dangers. 

If the economy is growing slowly to begin with, and the deficit is cut 
sharply, that would tend to make growth slower than ever. That riskB 
another shortfall of revenues, requiring another round of spending cuts 
and so forth in a vicious spiral leading to a recession — in which the G-R- 
H limits would be suspended and deficits would soar. 

A better solution might be to suspend the deficit limits and instead 
target spending alonB, holding it flat at its present levels. There would be 
no further spending cuts for next year, regardless of revenue shortfalls. 
But there would bo no spending increases, now or later, until the deficit 
was safely back on the G-R-H track. 

Things haven't yet come to that point. The economy still invites 
budget-tightening, preferably through a tax increase. It is essential to 
get the deficit down, even Rt the cost of a taste of the austerity that this 

REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 



Keynsian economics won't work in its accustomed way. For example: if a 
budget deficit stimulates economic growth, why is the country's growth 
rate declining while its gigantic budget deficit grows even larger? The 
answer is that, utterly unexpectedly to most Americans, tho budget 
deficit has created its own counter force in the form of an almost equally 
gigantic trade deficit. One presses toward higher growth, the other 
presses against it, and at present they nearly offset each other. 

That’s why the United States can’t speed up growth simply by 
spending more and widening the budget deficit. To increase demand does 
not necessarily increase production — in this country. The difference 
between the two is the trade deficit. Similarly, to restrict demand does 
not necessarily restrict American production — not if the trade deficit is 
falling. But tne way to get the trade deficit down to to get the budget 
deficit down first. 

The United States has got itself into a bad position, and cannot 
extricate itself easily, or entirely painlessly. It to crucial to avoid a 
recession and yet the familiar Keynsian preventive, an increase in 

S vernment spending, is now worse than useless. If the G-R-H budget 
fleit limits should turn out at some point to be impossible to hit, the 
alternative to to hold spending flat and let revenues swing with the tides 
of the economy. The deficit would not come down as swiftly as Congress 
had hoped, but it would come down more Burely. 

Up To Europe, Japan 

PAUL A. VOLCKER, the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, has a 
double message for the people who make the world’s economic policy. For 
the Americans, he offered a warning, that they can't afford to resolve 
their gigantic trade deficit Until they bring their federal budget, deficit 
down. The trade deficit generates a flow of foreign lending that the 
United States needs to finance its dangerously unbalanced budget. 
Without that foreign lending, interest rated would soar. The flood ot 
imports into this country to damaging American ^.manufacturing 
industry. But neither the president nor Congress can do anything of 
significance to help: the manufacturers as long as thefr domestic budget 
continues to require Vast loans. . - * ‘..", ■ 

It’s likely that the budget, deficit will nt feadt begin to. .decline: next 
year. With thetinfriind, Mr, Volcker delivered another kind of waripng 


deficit. Japan arid Europe have become highly de 
to the united Stu^s.-If demand here drops dloni 


the only sensible response by the other industrial countries is to speed up 
their own internal economies to compensate. But so far they have 
adamantly resisted. If they persist, demand will fall worldwide. Mr. 
Volcker didn’t say it (he didn’t have to) but that is the definition of a 
world recession. 

Why do Europe and Japan refuse to respond, in defiance or their own 
clear interests? Every government is reluctant to acknowledge, before its 
own voters, that in economic matters it is far from sovereign. Each, 1 
including the United States, is heavily dependent on its neighbors and 1 
trading partners — a thought that grates on the common idea of 
independence. The whole delicate subject to usually left to professors and 
to politicians safely in retirement. Mr. Volcker is one of the few people in 
high office, in this country or any other, who makes it his business to 
keep reminding the world of the realities on which everybody’s prosperity 
depends. 

He was testifying before Congress, with a large and intent audience 
listening above all for hintB about future interest rates. With the budget 
tightly locked in by law, monetary policy to about the only part of the 
economic steering mechanism that is still moveable. But large reductions , 
in interest rates are inadvisable, Mr. Volcker said, because of concerns 
about inflation and the exchange rate. And, in hto view, fiddling with 
minor changes in interest can't do much for economic growth in this 
country, much less abroad. To keep the expansion going will take much 
more forceful action, most of it in capitals other than this one. 

Mexican Debt Agreement 

THE MEXICAN DEBT agreement is a victory for common sense. It's by 
no means a final victory, for it represents only one stop in the . 
management of Mexico’s enormous foreign debt and Mexico's return to 
economic growth. But things are now moving in the right direction, and 
that's enormously important to the United States. As a matter of foreign 
policy, Mexico's stability ranks second only to the Soviet strategic 
relationship in its significance to Americans in the coming decade. 

Under this agreement the lenders will make extraordinary concessions 1 
to Mexico, and Mexico will make extraordinary efforts in its own behalf. 
The agreement, signed by Mexico and the International Monetary Fund 
with the active support of the World Bank and the Reagan 
administration, does not merely try to help Mexico carry its present 
debts. Mexico has to be able to carry them in terms that will permit its 
economy to expand, and that will permit it to continue to borrow. The 
drop in the price of oil has made Mexico’s borrowing requirements 
imperative. 

Mexico, on its part, 1ms apparently abandoned demands for interest 
rates below market levels, which would Ihrcoten higher interest rates to 
the banks' other borrowers. Beyond that kind of negotiating concession, 
Mexico is now moving steadily ahead with the most profound kind of ' 
internal reforms. It is closing money-losing state-owned enterprises. It is 
beginning to dismantle the protectionist practices that preserve highly 
profitable inefficiency for well-connected businessmen. President Miguel 
de la Madrid and iiis government are already paying a substantial 
political price for these reforms, and Americana should not under¬ 
estimate the risks that Mr. de la Madrid is running. 

It's far from certain that the commercial banks will go along and put 
up their half of the $12 billion in new loans that the agreement would 
provide over tho next 18 months. But the beBt bet is that, with the usual 
grumbling, they will cooperate. Otherwise, if there were a Mexican 
default, they might well be blamed for it. None of the American banks to 
likely to expose itself to the consequences of that — not with the U.S. 
Treasury actively supporting the agreement. If the American banks 
cooperate, the Japanese and Europeans will follow. 

None of that can guarantee success. The present phase of Mexico's 
distress is wholly down to one unpredictable event, the sudden collapse of 
oil prices last winter, and no doubt other unpredictable events lie ahead. 
But the agreement demonstrates that the International system — 
meaning Mexico, the Reagan administration and the IMF — are capable 
of dealing sldllftilly with an international economic crisis of the greatest 
urgency. 

The Old S. Africa Policy 

MR. REAGAN got it wrong in hto South Africa speech last week. 
Something new was needed: something to make it dear not only that he 
feels the great wrong of apartheid but also that he to not letting pride 
stand in the way of an evolution of policy. Yet for all the strong worcto he 
mustered about apartheid, he still does not convey anything like the 
urgency its victims feel for getting out from under it. He still apparently 
believes there is time, political space and company to go on with business 
as usual. This attitude threatens to leave him marooned behind 
onrushlng events in South Africa and here at home. 

There to a disconcerting rigidity to Mr. Reagan’s thinking. Somehow he 
has got the sanctions question framed in artificial either/or terms. “We 
must stay and work,” he said, "not cut and run.” In Tact, if Mr. Reagan 
were going to fulfill the promise of stay and work, he would liave 
committed the United States to an expanding dialogue with the African 
National Congress, one of the key groups with which the Pretoria 
government must negotiate on a basis of lull equality. In any event, it 
pins a false rap on sanctiohs to identify them with cut and run. 
Unenforceable, indiscriminate sanctions of the sort tho House adopted in 
a fit of theatrics and distraction may deserve that label, hut sanctions 
like those recommended by the recent British Commonwealth mission 
belong to a sensible stay-and-work-ppUcy. The Commonwealth wquld cut 
at the travel, financial options, and psychological ease : of whites but 
pxdude controls' on the. metals of strategic-value to tlfe WeBt. It 
anticipates not the deatrurtion of South . Africa's . kbiiomy but ita | 
^temporary, though considerable, dtolocatioh. 

The Reagan, speech unhappily Aggravates And ad v Art toes divisions in. 
Washington. The silver lintog la that it may Have the practical effect of 
drawing the Republican-oontrolled Senate into a larger role. Moderated 
; such as Richard Lugar and Nancy Kassdbaum! favor an effort to keep 
with fast-moving political currents and.to ateet them by application of 
particular sanctions in stages. This Is the approach the president might 
. have token in order to retain cpntrql of Arnerican- jwlicy. He stands 
increasingly to lose control how., : • X\- V. -'..' ' iv’ ; ? 


Reagan 

Delights 

Pretoria 

PRETORIA — White South Afri¬ 
cans reacted with surprise and 
delight to President Reagan’s 
speech lest week rejecting econom¬ 
ic sanctions as a way to force an 
end to the government's policy of 
apartheid, but black leaders were 
furious at what they regarded as a 
mqjor letdown by the West. 

The government’s satisfaction 
over the Reagan speech was also 
heightened by its timing, coming 
just hours before the arrival of 
British Foreign Secretary Geoffrey 
Howe on a mission from the 
European Community that is also 
aimed at frying to avert economic 
sanctions against Pretoria. 

The government’s sense of relief 
was palpable, as officials, who 
have been increasingly anxious 
recently under the strain of the 
continuing rnciul conflict and 
foreign condemnation, smiled and 
joked. Foreign Minister, Pik Botha 
issued a statement welcoming 
Reagan’s speech and suggesting 
that it opened the way for South 
Africa tonave talks “at the highest 
level” with the United States and 
other countries “regarding the 
realities of Southern Africa." 

This was followed by a chorus of 
statements from white business 
leaders lauding the Roagan speech 
as “a note of realism" and saying 
U.S. opposition to sanctions would 
help South Africa develop a stable 
society. ‘T think the most impor¬ 
tant thing about President 
Reagan’s speech is that it has 
lifted a siege mentality that had 

By Allister Sparks 

taken hold here,” said Carl Noffke, 
a former Washington-based diplo¬ 
mat who to now director of the 
Institute of American Studies at 
Johannesburg’s Rand Afrikaans 
University. 

Noffke said he believes the 
administration of President Botha 
had resigned itself to the inevita¬ 
bility of sanctions and was adopt¬ 
ing a “to hell with the world" 
attitude. The government expected 
Reagan to announce a tough new 
policy to replace “constructive en- 
gegement,” and the sense of relief 
when ho did not has dispelled the 
siege mentality, Noffke said. 

"Now there Is a feeling that we 
have at least two friends in the 
world (Reagan and Thatcher) who 
are willing to listen before they 
introduce any sanctions.” 

Noffke also said the administra¬ 
tion now feels its action in declar¬ 
ing a state of emergency has been 
justified. It had taken this, tough 
action expecting that it would 
produce a strong international 
reaction and probably sanctions, 
but the attitude adopted by 
Reagan and Thatcher has shown 
that the worst was not going; to 
happen. Reagbn had "done a great 
public relatione job” for width 
Africa, by - stressing' the country’s : 
importance to the iVeat before^an 
audience -of .millions, i • did a 

better job tor us than we have ever 
been'able to db for putseivoB;” tbe 
former dibloniat aaid. - 

Bishop Tutu, however, was not 
mollified by Reagan's sharp 'criti- 
iriaip of apartheid during hia !. 
speech. ’T think 1 it's quite disgust¬ 
ing to express rl^Ual abhorrence of 
apartheia and then to hear all this, 
nonsense that we will be the first 
. ones to Buffer from sanctions.” i 
1 Other 'black! leaders, sortie 1 of 
.whom are in hiding to-- avoid 
detection -, under, -the - emergency 
regulations, expressed Tpjpte jbhat 
the govarmfiepu wbuld now Feet it 
Waa safe froth ahy fieriopa. pYoapdct 
bf ^nctlonB .apd would crack ddwn 
more aevfirly than ever on black 
f activate.-;- J 1 ' * • 

Hws Ttw WMMttotoc poet CO.'An right* rq&^rvad. 
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Averell Harriman, Tireless Champion Of Better Relations 

W AVERELL HARRIMAN, whose service pragmatic power terms the Soviet leader- h traitors to their class," established their when Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
to the nation in peace and war was unique ship saw him as a select member of the ovm trusting relationship. released the secret record. That record 

in its breadth and longevity, died on innw circle controlling the United States, Hopkins took Harnman out of the Office substantiated Harriman a personal firm- 
Saturday last week at the age of 94. with the influence to deliver what he of Production Management in March 1941, ness showing that when Soviet Foreign 

For half a century, as the agent of promised to a far greater degree than any and sent him to London Moscow and other Minister Molotov requested a $6 billion. 30- 


presidents or as elder statesman, Harriman professional diplomat. war fronts as the president's apecialrepro- year loan. Harriman recom mended to FDR 

was at the center of efforts to establish Admirers, and critics, tried various labels sentative. He attended the Atlantic Charter that it should be tied to the SovieL Union'B 

practical working relations between the to describe the Harriman style: “Honest Aye ™etmgbetw^n IWveJt and Winston international behavior. 

United States and the Soviet Union. He was the Hairsplitter" for resourcefully Churchfll in 1941, and all but one of the Harriman s rend in ess lo sonic h for ease- 

one of the first to warn of the dangers of marshaling technicalities to reinforce his major World War II conferences He was ment of East-West confrontation after Sta- 

Soviet expansion at the end of World war U, arguments; "Available Ave” for his readi- with Churchill and Stalm in Moscow in lin led him te soo both opportunities and 

and later he was one of the first to champion ness to daBh around the world at a 1942; with Roosevelt and Churchill at dangers m the transition to Khrushchev’s 

reduced tension between the two superpow- president’s signal, and above all, “The Casablanca in 1943; withRoosevelt Chur- more venturesome leadership In 1959, in a 

era in order to avert World War III. That Crocodile," for striking out unexpectedly to chill and China s Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo brief book entitled Peace With Russia?” 

brought him under political attack first as a chop off an opponent’s muddled argument. in 1943, and the same year with the western based on talks with Khrushchev in the 

war hawk, then as a naive dove, but his The Harriman willingness to lake on lofty Big Two and Stalin at Teheran; with Stalin, Soviet Union, Harriman advocated "all-out 

objectives never changed. or mundane assignments gave him an Churchill and Anthony Eden in Moscow in competitive coexistence" with communism. 

In 1963 he negotiated the first mqjor exceptional mixture of experiences. His 1944; at Yalta in 1946, and at Potsdam that With the election of President Kennedy, 

armB control pact between the United major poBta were: Chief of the materials year with President Truman, after FDR’s Harriman gained an opportunity to explore 

States and the Soviet Union, the Limited branch, Office of Production Management, death. his theses, starting with Laos, from his new 

Test Ban Treaty, prohibiting nuclear weap- 1940-41; special representative of the Preai- After Germany attacked the Soviet Union post of assistant secretary of Stale for Far 

ona tests in the atmosphere, In outer space dent in London for lend-lease and other at the end of June 1941, Hopkins was sent Eastern affairs. For 16 months, in 1961 and 

and under water. wartime agencies, plus special missions to on the first mission by FDR to explore 1962, Harriman negotiated intensively at a 

Tho offices he held ranged from ambassn- the U.S.S.R., 1941-43; ambassador to the Stalin’s military requirements, followed by 14-nation conference in Geneva, and in 

dor to Moscow and London to secretary of Soviet Union, 1943-46; ambassador to Brit- Britain’s Lord Beaverbrook and Harriman, shuttle trips to Southeast Asin, to achieve 


With the election of President Kennedy, 
Harriman gained an opportunity to explore 
his theses, starting with Laos, from his new 


dor to Moscow and London to secretary of Soviet Union, 1943-46; ambassador to Brit- ■ 

commerce, governor of New York, underscc- ain, 1946; secretary of commerce, 1946-48; who reached Moscow when the Nazi ad- 

rctnry of slate, nnd negotiator on wars in U.S. ambassador in Europe for the Marshall vnnee was threatening" the Soviet capital. 

Loos and Vietnam. Above all, he waa a Plan, 1948-60; special assistant to the 

matchless behind-the-scenes envoy, ready to president, 1960-61; director, Mutual Securl- 

circle the globo for Franklin D. Roosevelt, ty Agency, 1961-62; governor of New York, 

Harry 3. Truman, John F. Konnedy, Lyndon 1965-58; ambassador-at-large, 1961, and 

B. Johnson, or any other president who again in 1966-68; assistant secretary of 

asked him. Btate for Far Eastern affairs, 1961-63; 

When they ceased asking, Harriman went undersecretary of state for political affaire, 

on his own. In June 1983, when he was 91, 1963-66; delegation chief, Vietnam negotia- 

with sight, hearing and voice all failing, but tiona in Paris, 1968-69; and chairman, 

with his determination undiminished, he foreign policy LaBk force, advisory council, 

made his last mission to Moscow, to meet Democratic National Committee, since 

with Soviet louder Yuri V. Andropov. Ho 1974. 

By Murrey Marder 

was driven to that journey by apprehension Two offices held by John Quincy Adams, 
over the great gulf hetween the men in tho however, did elude Harriman: secretary of 

-Kremlin and the Reagan administration, state and tho presidency, but not for wnnt of 

He outlived Andropov, as he had outlived zeal. In 1962, and more determinedly in 

the Russian's predecessors: Josef Stalin, 1956. Harriman sought the presidential 

Nikita 3. Khrushchev and Leonid 1. Brezh- nomination, which both times went to Adlni 

nov. He had bargained with euch of them E. Stevenson. 

through the high and low pointB in U.S.- The Harriman family background sug- 
Soviet relations. gests why he might have felt driven to prove 

In October 1982, nt the dedication of the himself in public service. His father wan 


through the high and low points in U.S.- The Harriman family background sug- 
Soviet relations. gests why he might have felt driven to prove 

In October 1982, nt the dedication of the himseir in. public service. His father was 
W. Averell Harriman Institute for Ad- Edward Henry Harriman, the son of an 


v a need Study nt Columbia University, 


ipal clergyman without wealth, who 


ho reached Moscow when the Nazi ad- an agreement on Laotian neutrality. It was 
threatening" the Soviet capital. never put into effect because North Viet¬ 
nam never withdrew its forces from Laos. 
What the United States gained was align¬ 
ment with Premier Souvanna Phouma as 
the "neutralist” lender of the country. 

Next came an opportunity Lhnt followed 
tho fiere-up in U.S.-Soviet relations over 
Berlin in 1961 and the Cuban nuclear 
missile confrontation of OcLober 1962. This 
was the mqjor EaBt-Woat agreement in the 
post-war era, the LLS.-Soviel nuclear tost 
ban treaty prohibiting nbove-ground nuc¬ 
lear explosions. Harriman bended the U.S. 
negotiators in Moscow. 

From 1963 to January 20, 1969, when he 
left offico with the Johnson administration, 
the Victnnm War was the preoccupying, 
fnmtreling subject for Ihnrimun. As o 
senior State Department ofliiial, he shared 
rcHponsibility for clearing a disputed Au¬ 
gust 1963 cable that is blamed or praised, as 
the cubc may he, far helping to encourage 
the overthrow of South Vietnamese Presi¬ 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem in November 1963. 

Whon United Slnles-North Vietnamese 
peace talks finally did begin in Paris in May 
1968, following a partial halt in the 
bombing of North Vietnam, Hnrriinnn led 
Harriman reported that Stalin bluntly the American delegation. He was deter- 


which he launched with a $10 million catapulted into Wall Street as the "Little . ...... Hl , tpr . 

endowment, Harriman deplored "so much Giant." When the elder Harriman died in Harriman reported that Stalin bluntly the American delegation, m a 

misinformation" about the Soviet Union 1909, his holdings included dominant inter- told him in October 1946, as the wartime mined to negotiate an end to 

circulating in the United States, "beginning eats in 76,000 miles of railroads, including victory was achieved, thnt "we've decided to regarded as a war long past jusnncdtnm 

with those in the highest authority of the Union Pacific, and dozens of go our own way.” After having been one of ite costs to the United btntea. 

government.” corporations. the most energetic advocates o? wartime aid In secret negotiations, with Llio Kussia 

“In looking back over my experience of He yearned for public recognition and to Russia, Harriman had sounded the alarm operating as intermediaries, Hurrininn _ ^ 

some 60 years with the Soviet Union,” he instead was listed by Theodore Roosevelt in Washington as early as Sept. 9,1944. He obliged to bargain with his less tone y 

wrote in 1976 in the foreword to his partial among the “malefactors of great wealth." cabled that the Soviet leaders "have miBin- supporters in Washington, iih wen ns 

memoirs, "Special Envoy to Churchill and That malediction may have registered terpreted our general attitude toward them the unyielding Smith Vietnamese, p 

Stalin, 1941-1946,” "l find that my basic especially on William Averell, one of two as an acceptance of their policies and a sign North Viotnuinuw? wlvenmnes. wno 

judgments remain little altered, although sons ana three daughters, who was born in of weakness. . . . There is every indication breakthrough with the North victna 

conditions have changed radically. I have New York City on Nov. 16, 1891. Young that unless we take issue with the present finally was achieved, Saigon minted, oo 

been attacked for those judgments from Harriman, with a share in a $100 million policy the Soviet Union will become a world Vietnam auccoedcrl m HtreteliinR Uie lor 

both ends of the political spectrum. Some estate, was raised in a baronial environ- bully wherever their interests are rinrL of the new talks into the «« 

have called me a warmonger; others da- ment of summer and winter homes that involved." administration. Said AmlinsHiidur n 

nounced me as too soft on communism. 1 included a 100-room mansion at Arden, In March 1948, on his return from man: "We wore nghuul in Curia. _ 

continue to maintain, aa in 1945, that in N.Y., serviced by the villages of Arden and Mobcow, Harriman was asked if ho th 
ideology there is no prospect of compromise Harriman. war with Russia was inevitable. “I 

between the Kremlin and ourselves, but He was educated at Groton and Yale. At certainly do not,” he replied, "but it dt 


nounced me as too soft on communism. 1 included a 100-room mansion at Arden, In March 1948, on his return from nmn: "We wore nghuuL in CuriH. 
continue to maintain, aa in 1945, that in N.Y., serviced by the villages of Arden and Mobcow, Harriman was asked if ho thought _ Harriman carried with him into pri 

ideology there is no prospect of compromise Harriman. war with Russia was inevitable. "I most life his determined activism. In lectureB b 

between the Kremlin and ourselves, but He was educated at Groton and Yale. At certainly do not," he replied, "but it depends speeches and as chairman of the Deraocr 

that we must find ways to settle as many Yale, whore he was a versatile athlete, primarily on ua. There will be no war if we, Policy Commit lee’s International A'ja* 

areas of conflict as possible in order to live young Harriman, bb varsity crew coach, as a country, remain 9trong, physically and Committee, ho deplored the continu s 

together on this small planet without war." helped select a freshman crew coach named spiritually.” He told the Senate Foreign Indochina wur as "a national trageay- 

His experience with the Soviet Union Dean Acheson. who later outdistanced him Relations Committee that "Russia does not Inevitably, he came under political counws- 

went back almost to its beginnings. Ho as secretary of State. After Yale, Harriman want war, especially with the United attack. The blows wore sharp, an 9 8 « 

missed, meeting Lenin, but not Leon Trots- went to work for Union Pacific, Boon States. However, that doesn't moan that sometimes low. Vico President bp ,r ® : 

ky, whose ‘‘coldness" during a four-hour claiming a vice presidency there and later war can be averted" if the Soviet Union Agnew charged that "Harriman s P® 0 ®” e 

business meeting, Harriman later i-onrlud- becoming chairman of the board, as well as overreaches. for trusting communists has cost som 

ed, "may have been due to his difficult executive committee chairman of the Llli- His subsequent service as ambassador lo people their freedom and others their lives- 
situation at Hid time" — 1926. Trntsky by nois Central Railroad Co. London was a brief six months, with Harriman was in no way deflected > 

then had lost Iub power struggle with Stalin He tried unsuccessfully to duplicate in President Truman recalling him to replace Agnew. Indeed, by 1971 the Washing! 
and was headed for exile nnd subsequent shipping and aviation his father's success in Henry A. Wallace aB secretary of Commerce establishment had become so accustomed 

assassination. railroads. In 1920, he organized W.A. after Wallace publicly opposed any "get his durability that there was comparativ . 

litirriiuuii, then 36, hud gone tu tin; Soviet Harriman & Co., which later evolved, tough with Russia" policy as pandering to little surprise when, at the age of , 
Union to inspect a manganese mining through a merger, into the banking firm of "British imperialism." In succeeding years, married his third wife, Pamela , 7 

concession in the Caucasus Mountains in Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. Even as Harriman supported the creation or the Churchill Hayward, then 61 . < His wiie o 

which he und other Americans had invest- while helping the New Deal, ho was alert to North Atlantic Treaty Organization nnd years, the former Marie Norton Wnlin ^ 


nenry a. waaace bb secretary oi uommerce uHtuDiiHnmenr naa upturns w . 

after Wallace publicly opposed any "get his durability that there was comparativ . 
tough with Russia" policy aa pandering to little surprise when, at the age ol »*• . 


i*d. Hu left the Soviet Union convinced that bin business interests; In the late 1930s, ho became the European director of the Mar- died in September 1970. An earlier m 

Irenin’e revolution was “not ‘the wave of the developed Sun Valley, Idaho, os a world- shall Plan, it was his turn to be denounced riage to Kitty Lanier Lawrence, with 

future, 1 ” and wrote in 1970: “Nothing has class ski resort as u means of expanding his by Moscow bb a "warmonger" and agent of he nad two daughters, ended in divorce 

happened since to ulter my conviction that railroad'! business. He also was first in the “American imperialism.” 


the Bolshevik Revolution, for all its i 


nation to order all-aluminum streamliner 


unentan imperialism. iaca.i driving 

In I960 and 1961, Harriman was Tru- Harriman wbb noted for his an , g 
an’s special advisor on foreign affairs. One demands on associates, who found tna 


fest achievements, has been on hulancu a trains. man's special advisor on foreign affairs. One demands on associates, who found “V? j-g 

tragic stop backward in human develop- In 1928, ho switched his political alle- of his tasks waa to accompany the president energy almost always exceeded tn > 

ment." Hut, ho concluded, "for bolter or giance to the Democrats’ Alfred E. Smith, to Wake Island to parley with imperious whatever their age. He also could M » 

worse the Soviet regime was here to stay." That shift carried Harriman into a modest Gen. Douglas MacArthur. When Truman gentlest of men. A State Depart™* 

That early oncou .ter with the Soviet supporting role in 1932 for old family friend dismissed MacArthur for insubordination colleague recalled that once, on ft tYPJJJ* 

system gave the young Harriman an Franklin D. Roosevelt. part of the Republican wrath broke over gruoling Harriman trip, “there wo we™ 

invaluable cachet for dealing with its In Washington, in the early FDR days, it Harriman’s head in the resulting Senate flying over the Black Sea and everypw 

leaders in subsequent decades. To them, the was Harry Hopkins, the president’s power- inquiry. There were angry charges, which asleep. Then here comos the old man? . 

putrician Harriman, the scion of one of ful adviser, who became Hamman's patron. Harriman adamantly denied, that FDR and robe, tip-toeing up and down the aisle 01 

Amends wealthiest industrial families, In tune, HammAn and FDR, with the his subordinates were duped into a “sellout" plana putting blankets over overyane 

was the stereotype of capitalism. While that natural affinity of country squires, and, In flf vital Western interests at Yalta. father taking care of his childreq." That wt» 

made him the arch-enemy ideologically, m , the eyes of the wealthiest Republicans, The Yalta furor recurred again in 1956 the soft underbelly of "The Crocodile, - ... 

r IM4 The WaUrimlon Poll Go, AS right! laHrvwL 
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Castro’s Captives 


By Tad Szulc 


AGAINST ALL HOPE. The 
Prison Memoirs of Armando Val- 
ladares. By Armando Valla- 
dares. Translated from the Span¬ 
ish by Andrew Hurley. Knopf. 
381pp. $18.95. 

TWENTY YEARS AND FORTY 
DAYS. Life in a Cuban Prison. 
By Jorge Vails. Americas Watch 
Committee. 125pp. Paperback, 


A GULAG SOUTH exists in Cuba 
under the socialist revolution 
launched by Fidel Castro aver 27 
years ago, and in terms nf prison 
networks for real or alleged “politi¬ 
cal” offenders, it appears to rank 
high along with Soviet and South 
African gulags. 

The memoirs by Armando 
ValladBres and Jorge Vnlls (who 
were imprisoned for, respectively, 
22 and 20 years on vague charges 
of being “counter-revolutionary" 
citizens) arc frightening and 
numbing guidebooks to I he im¬ 
mense Cuban penal system 
through which each of them was 
processed as if from ring to ring in 
Dante's Inferno. 

Valladares nnd Vails, who never 
met in tho course of their endless 
and parallel transfers from prison 



to prison, were aiming tuns of 
thousands of "puliticnlH” serving 
long Hentences during the '60s and 
70b. Toduy, there are probably 
between 160 and 206 political 
priaonera left in Cuban penul 
centers, mine of them held for over 
s quarter-centum', but beemmo 
there is no way nf verilying it, tho 
number could la- much higher. 

The most striking aspect of the 
Luban gulag, apurt from the ex¬ 
traordinary inhumanity nnd erael- 
v ii Cr ^°^ ^ Vnlladares and 
“alls and other released prisoners, 
w tho irrationality, cnprieiousness 
cynicism with which it is 
operated. In thousands upon thou- 
«ndB of cuhcu, it was never clear 
by one prisoner was sentenced to 
r u and another to SO years 
or allegedly similar offenses (for 
tying to leave Cuba illegally, for 
example), why many of them were 
r sentenced without being in- 

snT^pI of it, and why captured 
•Jw-Castro guerrillas sometimes 
ared better than mere critics of 
‘^regime. 

The cynicism is reflected in the 
way in which the regime uses the 
n«M- ner8 ^°. r ^ ore ‘B n policy and 
B ii j re lationfl purposes. Again, 
alladares and Vails are examples 
i P ra ctice. Valladares, whose 

_ , h was shattered in prison by 
malnutrition, near-starvation, 
“eatings, solitary confinements 
na psychological torture, waft re* 
iht 86 ^ m 1®82, after a personal 
otervention by Francois Mitter- 
i?™, Hte socialist president of 
ranee. This was the culmination 
L. international campaign on 

is behalf, following the publics- 
on in Europe of poems Vafladares 
nad smuggled out of prison. He 
ad been imprisoned foi* 


unspecified acta of "public destruc¬ 
tion and sabotage" when he was a 
23-ycar-old employee in the Postal 
Savings Service. He was outspo¬ 
kenly anti-communiBt. but had no 
political involvements. 

Vails was freed in 1984. nlM as a 
result of international pressure; 
his smuggled poems had won five 
European prizes. He hnd fought in 
the nnti-Bnlisla underground, 
knew Fidel Castro personally us n 
university student, and, ironically, 
bis imprisonment may have result¬ 
ed from his court tcsLinmny in 
favor of a former colleague with 
Communist Party links executed 
for beLraying fellow conspirers to 
the military dictatorship's secret 
police. 

What the two men hnd in 
common, then, wns the benefit of 
foreign pressure on Cnstro to lei 
them go, an advantage not enjoyed 
by other hurd-core political prison¬ 
ers who have stayed behind. There 
are oilier forms of such cynicism: 
the release of prisoners to famous 
foreign visitors to obtain favorable 
headlines. A group wns given te 
Llie Rev. Jesse Jackson in 198-1; 17 
hard-core prisoners were delivered 
like u gning-nwuy gift tu the 
French explorer Jacques Cousteau, 
who went deep-sen diving with 
Cnstro earlier this year; and the 
Iasi Buy of Pigs invasion prisoner 
was recently presented to Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy. 

Reading about the absolute 
hopelessness surrounding the 
other prisoners in the Cuban 
gulng. one can appreciate the luck 
nf the men blessed by foreign 
attention. But one can also appre¬ 
ciate the luck of Fidel Cnstro in 
escaping, when he was a political 
prisoner more than 30 years ngo, 
the sort of treatment that 
Vnllmlnres and Vails endured in 
the very same cells. 

1 remember, for example, accom¬ 
panying Cnstro Inst year on n tour 
of the "model" prison on the Isle of 
Youth (then the Isle of Pines), 
including the large cell where he 
was kept in solitary confinement 
lor many months. Now a shrine, 
the cell contains the bookcase 
where Castro had his hooks, the 
hot plate on which he told of 
preparing spaghetti for himself, 
anu a bed with mosquito netting. 
The Castro regime's prisoners on 

Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

EACH YEAR on July 26. Fidel 
Castro celebrates the anniversaiy 
of the launching of his revolution 
in Cuba. This year the festivities 
can be seen in a different light. 
The price paid by Cuba’s legions of 
political prisoners, who have made 
Castro the leading jailer in the 
world, Ib finally becoming clear. 

The person most responsible lor 
this change is Armando 
Valladares, whose memoir of nis 
22 years as Castro’s prisoner came 
out here in May, following publica¬ 
tion in Europe. “Against AU Hope 
is a book and a political event. For 
Valladares is the Cuban 
Solzhenitsyn, another writer 
whose report from a revolution a 
heart of darkness burst through 
the haze of propaganda, inatten¬ 
tion and stale debate and brought 
the West’s consciousness to a new 
1 place, . „ 

As happens, "Againat- All Hope 
has provoked review? extending 
beyond the bbok Into the political 
culture. Many ask how the phe¬ 
nomenon. of innocents held in 

bestial prisona could hdve 

into the third decade pf Culjan. - 
communism, yet only now doo^ the 
general political cqmmupity start 
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(ho Isle of Youth, us Vnllmluroa 
and Vails recount their passage 
there at different limes in the '60s, 
were overcrowded in sianti cells 
(sometimes in “drawers" where a 
inuti could only lie), dumped in 
pools of human excrement, beaten 
wilh bayonets, ami deprived of the 
last shred of human dignity. 

The incredible disparity between 
the trealmont accorded Castro mid 
his companions, who had set nut tu 
overthrow ihe Batista dictatorship, 
and that dispensed to Castro's 
prisoners, whose guilt ranges from 
the same ambition to change the 
Cuban government lo petty 
bsclmouthing of the revolution, 
raises the fundamental question of 
standards and legitimacy. Cnstro 
takes the view that he had the 
right tu attempt to oust Batista 
(and most Cubans agreed with him 
at the lime) because the dictator¬ 
ship was illegitimate, and there¬ 
fore it was acting illegally in 
imprisoning the rebels. On the 
other hand, he insists, the revolu¬ 
tion and Marxism-Leninism in 
Cuba are legitimate because, in 
effect, he snys so (the bulk of the 
prisoners were under detention 
before the 1976 socialist constitu¬ 
tion wns approved by a referen¬ 
dum'. 

Not surprisingly. Castro uses 
the nrgumenl of every regime |n 
power: the regime’s existence is in 


itself Hie proof of its legitimacy. 
This would be irrelevant if it wore 
simply n constitutional argument: 
in Cuba, it is the justification for 
25 yenrs of supreme hrululity 
against tens of thiiiisunds of 
human beings — and for hundreds 
of executions. The Cuban gulag 
system is a terrible blemish on n 
revolution thnt wiih fought in the 
name uf »jciul justice und political 
I'rendnm. and it is dilllcull tu 
com pro) i end why the Cnstro 
government has implanted it on ii 
scale far exceeding tho normal 
needs of any country Lo defend 
itself 'oven from United Stales 
invasions'. But it wns Fidel who 
once urged "more Robes pie ires in 
Cuba". 

Of the two books, the Valladares 
account is more interesting and 
arresting because of the relentless 
detail of inhumanity to prisoners it 
presents. The horror is so great 
and repetitious as to become al¬ 
most monotonous as, page after 
page, Valladares tells the tale of 
Cubun prisons. It is unfortunate, 
however, that he, too, misrepre¬ 
sents history in many instances. 
To cite one, it is not true that 
Castro’s rebels murdered patients 
in a military hospital at the 
Moncada barracks in Santiago at 
the time of their first uprising in 
1963. Accuracy does not detract 
from credibility; inaccuracy dam¬ 


ages the broader story. 

During my slay in Cuba last 
year, the subject of tho Vallmlarea 
book crime up in many conversa¬ 
tions with government officials. 
Awme of the immense duningo in 
prestige this honk hnd caused 
Culm among Western European 
intellect mils fit evidently did not 
occur In Havana tlml Vnllmlnres 
would publish his indict moist), 
these tillU’inL sought to portray 
hi'" us tut u ns I able, morally 
unsavory and nrlialictilly unwor¬ 
thy person to whom no attention 
should he paid. Twenty-seven 
years after lliu revolution, how¬ 
ever. the time nmy have conio for 
tho outside world to pny attention 
to tho Cubun gulng system Ac¬ 
cording to the Americas Watch 
Committee’s statistics, there aro 
still at least 110 hard-core political 
prisoners in three main Cuban 
prisons after the releases through 
Juno 1986, most of whom have 
been incarcerated for a quarter- 
century Then there are many 
hundreds more in relatively be¬ 
nign “political rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams," kept together with 
common criminals. 

Why? 

Tad Szulc, a former foreign corre¬ 
spondent, is the author of "Fidel: A 
Critical Portrait ", to be published 
this fall. 


Fidel’s Infidelity To The Truth 


to sea it truly. 

And only now does the mass of 
Cubans become concretely aware 
of the unjust incarceration and 
inhuman torture of their fellow 
citizens, thanks to the 10 programs 
based on the book broadcast to 
Cuba earlier this year by the 
American government’s Radio 
Marti. 

The American right, to account 
for the broader public's Ignorance 
of Cuban prisons, pounces on what 
it sees as the propensity of Ameri¬ 
can liberals to view Castro 
through rose-colored glasses — for 
considerations of sympathy, 
“peace”, guilt, radical chio or what¬ 
ever. 

The left, which is embarrassed 
but perhaps not as much as it 
ought to be, cites circumstances. 
For Instance, it ia suggested apolo¬ 
getically that when the American 
human rights movement got up 
Bteam in the 1870s, its necessary 
priority was the immediate and 
gory outrages of right-wing re¬ 
gimes. Others suggest that the few 
releases of prisoners Castro: has 
recently made, and the current 
possibility of negotiating the emi¬ 
gre t|6n. of other Cuban prisoners, 


finally sensitized our public to the place; l: dnslation added another 
issue. veil. Only his book made plain that 

It is evident that Ronald Reagan here waa one dr tho enduring 
has presided over changes in the works of prison literature, the 
political atmosphere that have century's distinguishing genre: a 
finally mode Castro’s crimes both record of state violence and indi- 
Tair and necessary game — and not vidual resistance, authentically 
only for Americans concerned with told, inspiring, unforgettable. Tele- 
human righte hut perhaps increae- vision may be the medium of 
ingly for Latins, whom Castro is contemporary politics, but litera- 
otherwise so ready to instruct in turc conveys the dimension of 
anti-Yankee ways. But there is individual character. Tho one cre- 
another consideration, one thnt atca celebrities, the other heroes 

S ea to the peculiar relationship like Armando Valladares. 
tween politics and literature. Somo in the West still regard 
I had lunch with Armando Castro as the ftm dictator, bask in 
Valladares in 1982 a few weeks the glow of six-hour talks with 
after Castro released him in re- him, consider him someone we all 
sponse to an appeal by French need to understand better. 
President Francois Mitterrand. Valladares seems to me to under- 
Valiadpres had written prison stand him perfectly, and closes his 
poems; the French are good book with a lib Castro told in 1983 
about appealing for poets, while Valladares was rottinn: 
Valladarea waa thin and gaunt, a "From our point of view, we have 
man. of sad eyes and halting no human-rights problem — there 
speech, quiet and rather calm, have been no ‘disappeareds 1 here 
strangely dispassionate; □ victim there have been ho tortures here’ 
of a terrible system, but — how there have beep no murders here’ 
unfair it is to say this about him - In 26 years of revolution; in spite 
pot a compelling figure or one with of the difficulties and dangers wo 
v'f'at seemed to me n Compelling have passed‘ through, torture haa 
story. I rfecsll thinking he was stffi -never been committed, a crime ha* 
sick and; tired and. in a, strange never been corrhniLted.” 

The Washington Pot! Co.'All right! Jaaarved 
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CONVERSATION with my Long- 
deceased greaL-grnnd father, whom 
I meet from Lime to time under the 
old apple-tree where his cider- 
press used to stand, was drifling 
along on the general topic of local 
scandal. There had been recent 
items in the papers about mal¬ 
treated babies and battered wives. 


Rough 

music 

By Ralph Whitlock 


more sense than to come out. 13 \ r-f-% O 

"Next week he disappeared, and |J U V 1IC CX 

Hannah Flambank with him. Nn- J 

body ever seen iu'm again. I tucatdc k 

remember we dubbed together and TnfcAThfc D 

bought his wife a mangle, so’a she ...... 

could earn a bit to help out with IRISH plays generally do Luully 
parish relief. England. But I hope that Km 

"The year after, she was in the McGuinness’s fiery, lunny, e 
family way again. Everybody reck- quent and moving Observe T 


Boyne and Somme 

THEATRE by Michael Billlngton 


S'?ar 8 USf-tS torarip inb£ il B ot be P™^’ fragrant'’ (Jliat oned they w !j° ™ 


Of Ulster Mulching Tu< 


the word great-grandfather bio, and. to tell the truth, there The Somme will have audiences 
thouch not the one he meant) wasn't much doubt about it. Twas flocking to Htimpslond Theatre. 


WEBSMsf SKmASS Sirrt 

K assart me “Have you ever lv as when he came back from the you soe. and he had a bit of a and Michael Attenboroughs pro- Ajtkl'> . i h. aim 
he assurea me. iiuvB you evtr j ni „u^ y,„ rcnn^tinn that wav. duction wants little hy compnnsun eyt-il i "kTiiiiw bake 


he thill Mi'Ouiuness llunughout re¬ 
ds tains his d-mhle perspective: sor- 
:t'S n»w for the men and fear of their 
re. Iiislmy. In the very funny barrack 
ay rmmi scene ■ Mi-Guinuess inciden- 
on tally, is a great admirer of 
ro- Ayckbourn > he shows the wide- 
ion eyed l'uluriiiiic buker swallowing 


ne assureu me. huvo juu ^ !„»« atniehts ho reoutation that way. duction wants little by comparison eyed •'"leriiine buker swallowing 

he i 8l hi3 fB th?lMt Il elamDle in our u**d to knock Lyddie wid the "Elias was one of the biggest with Patrick Mason’s original the wi dest stones about three- 

diLtt 'having ^d in Z cMldren about, So we decided to forme™ in the village, and aa which I eaw in Belfast last no- k BB e.l Kenun. won,™. 

Fathor’a youth, but that didn’t etop akimmet him. miserable old cuss as ever you tumn. , Hut when llie men pair eg 

nreat-nrandfather from recounting "We Used a time for one evening come across. So mean he d skin a What is extraordinary ubout the t ] u ri,,tln-ir li<„ne-leavc in Ulster 
the dS and ws all collected down st turd to ssve a ha'penny. play ,s that it ia both n ament ror |„. s |„, ws n.en. individually taai 

"'Roueh music' we used to call it, Tikey-a cottage. I reckon half the "When the news leaked out some the brave men of the 36th lUIslerl inR „ w!in; „ r tlu . shudo ' ^ 

too " he remembered. “I mind how vUlage was there. Billy Turner of the women and the young chaps Division who died at the Suinnie in ,ic U i h . And in the iiowerfully nov. 

we'gave Tikey Grudd a taste of who boat the big dram in tho band, were all for akimnietmg ium, like July, 1916 and an evocation ul the m , ,.|j max )„ the trenches he 
roueVmusic and two or three of tho comet- we did Tikey Grudd. Give him death-wish inherent in tlioir cul- hisl jlv ^ „ 

“Tikev was an ugly little chap players, old Mother Vincent with some rough music, they urged, and tore and history. Seen thiough the rl .j| r ] r ,.„ L ., nnE , 

wilh « cos™ one eyoVot the sort hc7 tongs and tin tray that she we all agreed with them . . up to mernojy of an old survivor from ^^^Virtd^n bockpSS® 

or roller you’d think would be beat when taking sivnrms of bees, a point. But when we thought the Protestant Ascendancy, the thi . sl . trUBlin8 fcolhardy 

atlraetive tu women — but there! chops with kettles filled with about it a bit more, we could see play charts the course of eight un „ l „. B [i„ninalv brave men sinr 

you never con tell with women! He stones. Shepherd Kivell with sheep that wouldn’t do. The chances were Ulster volunteers from barrack- . 1 ■|'|,., lv ,,„ nl} . home" and 

got Lyddie Smllish In the family bolls, any number of young chaps that he wouldn’t take a blind bit of room lnitiaUon to almost certain e] £ h . iri , in „ lhl . ir o, „ nge ^ 

wav Btorn she wns eiehteen. and with tin cans and bird-scarers and notice of it. But if we made it extinction. Pyper, the central fig- ... , , h , . , 


What is extraordinary about the dllril ,| lt . ir l„, liu .. le , lve 
play is that it is both a nolent tor sllliws individually taoi 
toe brave men of the 36th lUIslerl , „ w!in; „ r ^ 


way tuuru auv w«d eighteen, and with tine--- -— --- ... . .v ■ , .. r 

there they wore, living in n little anything that would rattle. really hurt, like refusing to have ure, is a guilt-ridden, death-seek 

thatched shack nt Orchard End, “I took along my double-bar- anything to do with the old misery ing artist sexually drawn to « 


with four little children at the time relied gun with blank cartridges, I ever, so that hi 

I'm going to tell ’cc about. Tikey mind, and there was a Lot of Tikey had done i 

got his living working for one women prepared to screech. At a elsewhere, then 


Seen through the "T!,'’ " , h “ |,,tv nul “* 

old survivor from P 1 ' ,, ‘ w ’ , . i . ty"’ "'"'P 1 ? » b « 

Ascendancy, the Curse,i-r dd.-n background hot hr 

1 course of eight th,.s, trus ,n B . foolhardy, 

rs from barrolk- «n.|uvsli 0 mn B ly brai-v mea siag. 

to almost certain ,n «, homs ' “J 

r, the central fig- 0™nge s^ics 

be hill* sluing to the slaughter. Less 
■I *, acntiiiii'ulul mni dnss-ridden than 

al‘y drawn to ■ Joll| End> is one oft he 


ir- anything to do with the old misery ing artist sexually drawn to <i . . » . • 

, I ever, so that he packed up like young Enniskillen boy. Tlu* other , j' ' t i M 

of Tikey had done and went away to pairs are a Coleraine buker and Silver V issi,* 
a elsewhere, then we would hurt miller, a couple of Belfast lmyuH 

:e, ourselves more than we hurt him. noisily beating the lam beg drum Midmel Altvnliui 


farmer or another, coaual-like, signal we all started up at once, ourselves more than we hurt him. noisily beating the Uimheg dr 

doing n bid of trading and a bit and you never heard such an For we would never get our money and a lapsed prcui'liur forced into 

more pouching. You know the sort unearthly rumpus. Rattling, back, you see, for ho owed money blaspheming humiliation by 

of chap 1 mean. banging, blowing, shouting, and all round the parish . . ." half-Fenian boy. 


of chap 1 mean. banging, blowing, shouting, and all round the parish . . .” half-Fenian boy. 

"Aftnr a bit, the word got round the guns going off from time to I forgot to mention, at the McGuinneBs’s central point ii 
thnl Tikev was walking over to time. beginning, that this conversation that the courageous Ulsteiiner 

Vornteigh at nights. You know, "Tikoy Grudd, filthy mud!" they started with my great-grandfather took with them into the trcnchoi 


Vornteigh at nights. You know, "Tikoy Grudd, filthy mud! 1 they started ' 
taking the short cul through the veiled.^ "Come out and face the asking 

woods. And ho was seeing a girl music." uboul ci 


Mirimol AltL-nlmrmigh’s produc¬ 
tion links tin- blond-red hand of the 
Ulstei flag lli.it dominated the 
original version. But, with two 
survivors from the first cast, it is 
finely acted and there is especially 
powerful work from John Bo we as 
tin* guilt-dreiidled renegade from 
tin* big house, from John Rognn ai 


woods. And ho was seeing a girl music. uboul current aflairs. He likes to stincts and that they were more ini* i*ij; iu»use, inun iwgnn« 

there Hannah, daughter of “I reckon that’s where that know whnt is happening in the old obsessed with the Fenian than the h>« nii^ry, n d-eyed elder sell 

Kezinh Flumbank, what kept the saying come from . . . 'facing tho world. And I was Lolling him about Hun: before going into combat cryiiii: "Ulster him grown lonely 

Crooked Billet. Like 1 said, how a music'! Rough music, that's what South Africa and the current they even replay the Buttle uf llie friuii «'hirnn Minds ns u nonibnsuc 

squint-eyed good-for-nothing like we played for him. And some of the arguments about sanctions. It was Boyne with men astride each Belfast bully and 
Tikey Grudd could gel even one ‘ ' ‘ ’ ' . '.' 


! banging on the rather difficult to explain it all, to other’s shoulders imitating King 


e BnUle ..f lliu tonm i i.irun Flnulu ns u ImniiiiBlic 
astride (Mich Be Hi is t Inillv and Ibftf Pinsdfllc 


i. Let alone door and throwing mud at it. We a man who had left this world for Billy and King James. "In the Hiiyos's Inrnisei i|k> opens up 

lhthom, but could hear tho kids crying inside, the next over a hundred years ago, end," sayB the old Pyper looking vistas ufliell nml llmmi Sekao hns 

but Tikey stayed where he was, but 1 did my best. I think he back in anger, "we were not led, cuiik- up with n slulining score that 


"Well, it went on for a time and with the door shut tight. He had understood all right. 

Nice vibes Ma'am, says Gelclof 


By Martin Walnwrlght 

LIKE one of those maddening take it in that spirit," he said, 


we led ourselves. . . . Wc wished <*v«ik«Mi bulb the bailing o 
ourselves to die and in doing so we Lisburn drum mid llw msurte 
let others die to satisfy our blond sound uf guidin'. A second view g 

lust." What happened in the Ulster cunJirmH that lliia >f* » ,• 

Division was, in shurt, both the by u writer who understands 


people who shy all three coconuts announcing that he would hold a 
off their pegs at u fair. Bucking- big party to celebrate the honour. 


ham Palace notched up yet an¬ 
other triumph of public relations 
last week. 

While workmen uncoiled TV 


"Everyone who comes can maul 
my insignia and look at it. but I 
am going to keep it.” 


said, getting into this suit," replied Mr 
old a Geldof. 

nour. “Yes, 1 expect it was," said the 
maul Queen, “but you du look very nice.” 
but I The mastermind of Band Aid 
and Live Aid, which have raised 


product of Protestant iiiHtory and puelrv nnlieiiliv. 

Bolshoi bravura 

By Mary Clarke at Covent Garden 


a l B0 such enormous suinB for the starv- OF the four cvi-ning-luug works ml I'rnls with 
inTa. ing of Africa, chatted to his fellow which the Bnlsliui Build is dune- nlnn In- i*xpn*UHivi‘. 


cables on the palace roof’from the honoured this week with Tanza- ing of Africa,_ chatted to his fellow which the Bnlshui Bui 
ravel weddine. Mr Boh Geldof nio's highest tills of "Elder," con- Mr John Paul ln G at Covent Giiitton 


royal wedding, Mr Bob Geldof nta s highest title of “Elder," con- honorary xnigni, Mr uonn Finn J? R . ■ j 

emerged in the courtyard below to founded those sceptical or his It - who received his award only one. Rjiymnndn, is nul by Un- 

credit the building, and its occu- ability to look neat by receving his at th e same investiture — and company s dirccloi nml pruu-ipiil 
pants, with "nice vibes " knighthood in a £1,000 hespuke agreed to have tea with him arnn. choret.gnipl.ur, > un ‘ .rignrivi.-l. 

, ... . , morning suit. He was given it hy Mr Getty, the American oil But it is hw revised versunn nf l.lii' 

Given the mans following, the the roy[ll lailors Qieves and millionaire, and philanthropist, Petipa bullet, amUiiim midi- 


card only one, Ruyinnndn, is nul liy tin- explu 

, in( j coinpiiny's dirccloi nnd prim-ipiil W«*»li 

mu. choreugruplun', Yuri (irigurivirh. n-nti: 
0 |] But it ih bis revised verniun uf I hr Kuyii 


. j i ■. .. - , ., tlawkcs, and the effect < 

STifiS ™ r d e 


was knighted for his services to the t»«nul chorcogrupliy by him und 


arts, including a £50 million dona- speaks, veiy clearly, uf his view uf gestiii 


with I In* sumptuous Hinging*- 

(>x|ilu'ii iiiiiiK* Hud wu oxpe 

WiMli rn n-rnm I ini* of ll, ‘ 2 

1.U h— 

l(nvnii’iidn iimy n || 

ton-. Hill if it '“i * 1 Ul Srl 
ranli.H.a Brnllili-lir — 


honorary knighthood which Mr 


tion to tho National Gallory, 


how his company should stage 


Mr Getty is notoriuusly reclusive dance tho clnssic rc]x.'r(u 


■It’S the nicest kind of knight- «™Ht you have done." 


Ohicapn’s crouch hack Nancy Banka-Smith on the Welshman it w-rves as ■ 

^SUU U^lIUd^K. wh0 became pub||c onemy number one bafieVinu^oles "of "history g- 

MUHRAY the Hump. It's aniline having, presumably, shot the lot. phrased it. She provided a home Capone went mod in Alentinx Lyudmila Semenynka the j® sb! 
to make yon walk u lit.k faster In William Roomer a former FBI movie of ChristmL in the craoS Humff eys who had a ^ ked &» •» 
the dark, auggastmg Richard III, n B ent agreed that Humphreys had house, giving a startlingly over- sense or humour, made another of « beautifully P'W ^ , 
somothinB crooked, something his little- ways He was a murder- the-top performance as a ringleted his home movies or Alcatraz with a delicate in appearoncey ^ 

crouched. In foci, it wns only n cr, nn extortionist, an intimidator, moppet. Murray the Hump was cheery soundtrack. "The gang’s nil technique of cxqursi P 

mckrinme for Murray Humphreys a lomber. nn acid thrower, but .." persuading her to say her payers, here." Not him though He died at that moulds Kirov traW™, m 

but the hairs on tho buck of your whnt do you mcen “but"i "but 1 It’s a real shame there is no home from m Bolshui bravura to 


ieei mat i am part ol things here. 1 emotions art* conveyed through the- wicKi-*! paiua rp . lirn ing 

, , . . ve T n0 “Jtewtion of leaving Brit- dancerB’ bodies, trained not only to n,c ^ Ume by Hi • . J reW fiof 

harder work am. I am deeply moved." perform the most difficult tcchni- ut c.impiimed by King An 


"“tSes-nTaframew.J.^ 

Lyudmila Semenynka t ^ gbe 


uw P p«. murray me Hump was cheery soundtrack. "The gang’s all wcnniqu- « .fining 

P^ r8Ua ^ ln B her to say her prayers, here," Not him though. He died at that moulds Kir J^ preB oDt B " 

iL b So! Si * r r B i a ^ me there to 110 home from, as Chicago columnist Bolshm g g ie P t balled 0, 

ict for that footago of her being suna to sleeD Mike Rovkn nut it «>. nn <it..rol image of the ideal aovi ^ 


rock got il right first time. He was learned a grudging respect for that [ootago or her being sung to sleep Mike Royko put It^CnSuS image or the ideal Soviet ba* 
the big shark in Ch cugo Capone e man. He was charming, articulate, by Chicago gangsters. "They would causes, a hear? attack." It was a Dancing in support, 10 
distinguished looking and, when slog me lullabies." "In Italian?" piece that proved Humnhrevs had zlinz cast, were 


ndviser to all tho Mufiu, tho son of 
pour Welsh immigrants who rose 
to he public cnerny number onu on 

about There Was A Crooked coup, coaxed into cooperating by enforcement officers bfil* i J he heard a bongo drum sound, he one of the troub aours dchfln kfl 

Man . . <HTV> was that no-nne the Welsh connection, the produT- era" AnS Thgr# ‘ B DanC S £ 

could be found to say a hud word er, Huw Davies, is a cousin of didn't have T great that 11 lus »y stem ? a It U \vithtW 0le, ‘ d S 

about him He eridently died Humphreys. “Blodd wlO out" as polltidans," Baid^uelto^JTf®,® 0 more ““Pleated than the third act .ft 

without an enemy in the world Joho Morgan rather unfortunately he knew he could control tKem °Y°S an ^ 8661118 pa Il aC a 8 evening- > • . - • 


woman" as his daughter Louella Roemer he 
said. Louella was a considerable members ‘ 
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Face oS the Sixties 

EARLY on in that lurid yellow 
Picador paperback which contains 
the Philosophy of Andy Warhol 
["Acute. Accurate. Amazing can¬ 
dour" — Truman Capote), our hero 
stares at himself in the mirror and 
worries in case he isn’t Lhore. 

'Tin sure I’m going to look in the 
mirror and see nothing. People are 
always calling me a mirror and if a 
mirror looks into a mirror, what is 
there to seB?" 

Andy Warhol was in London for 
the opening of a show of self- 
portraits. The mirror has been 
looking into the mirror and the walls 
of the Anthony d’Offay Gallery are 
lined with the results. 

White hair exploding around his 
head, cheeks sunken Slavicly, 

Andy Warhol, famous Pop Artist of 
Czech descent, stares out at his 
audience through unblinking eyes. 

The face comes in different sizes. 

But the underlying likeness re¬ 
mains frozen, its mouth a tight meei nim in the flpsh 
line, its stare unahnkeable. Andy, eye-catching white tfg and dtok 
you fee, knowa something about black gafiery-wear is one of those 
y °Ce T Tstora b"v P ° W G lZ ifying,y , ali f? ht human" 
Wodehouse called The Smile That You dare not shake"Ws°hiii l id 8 t a1, 
Wins. It features a young wnatrcl vigorously In care t ramre^V 
with a remarkable grimace, hair your lingers 
smile, half accusation. Every time Is Andy Warhol a vacuum’ Or is 
our hero innocently smiles thnl he. ,u 1 suspect, a complex ioncli 
knowing smile whoever he is problematic man who 1msTon- 
snii mg at panics. Feeling that the slnicted tor his defence this r°„- 
snuler knows thoir guilty seerut, tuneless wall which reflects back 
the smilecs press gifts anti favours wlmlever anybody throws at it ft 
upon him to bribe his silence. The bends wherever anybody wnnt3 it 


By Waldemar Januszczak 



Andy Warhol 


Upon that brittle vulnernbility 
which is the most tangible charnc- 
teiistic of Andy Warhol when you 
meet him in the flesh. Beneath the 


think that people die." 


innocent wastrel gruws ever richer 
without ever knowing why. 

Andy Warhol does not smile but 
he looks. For 26 years since* lie 
emerged, blinking, into the lurid 
world of Sixties Pop Art with Win 
Campbell's Suup cun and pictures 
of Brillo pads, writers have been 
scouring their Ihesauruses looking 
for new ways in which to describe 
that look, that famous Monk ness, 
that unmistakcabie facelessness of 
Warhol 


to bend, resists nothing nnd there¬ 
fore cannot be touched. 

Warhol is now 68. Photographs 
show iluit oven us a young mnn he 
Imd nn old ninn's fragile body. He 
talks softly and kindly, eqjoyfl 
telling anecdotes, nnd looks ner¬ 
vously into the distance as he 
delivers one of his delightful quips 
because, like an actor, ho knows lie 
ia trusting in your response. 

”1 never think that people die," 
-iiininntes about his friend 


ne ruminaies nnoui nis I 
ne nas been culled The Pope of Josef Uuuys whose portraits 
J p „ moaL t‘">gnintic mlM round us in the back room of the 

L^t huve commented Anthony d'OITny Gnllery, portraits 
r".i.’iji-i ChH ^ puckish musk; churned out by Warhol’s Factory 


the childlike, gum-chewing nnivo¬ 
te; the selF-adiniring ciireleHHricw; 
toe perfected oilier ness; the bnni- 
sl P, a&sivo iiHlrtiiiHlunenl; the 
enthralling roc re l knowledge; the 
Albino-chalk skin, |uircliuiciillike, 
Julian, ulinosl blue. 

Not enough have cninmentod 


They just go to department 
slows,” 

According lu Warhol the Sixties 
were cluttered. Tho Seventies were 
empty. What, therefore, are the 
Eighties? 

"They're getting more exciting. 
K» much liko tho Sixlios it’s 


unbelievable.” hi the Sixliea he 
says there was s new gallery 
opening every week. Now there is 
a now one every day. 

So what are we supposed to do 
with all this nrl tlial is beina 
produced? Collect it, he replied 
"People start by buying one thing. 
Ihen they buy everything. It's like 
buying magazines. You read about 
things that the other magazines 
didnt write about in that cate¬ 
gory.” 

In 1968, the day before the 
assassination of Bobby Kennedy, 
Andy Warhol was shot by a woman 
who wnndered into liis office and 
blazed away with nn automatic 
Questioned Inter the woman, n 
purl-time writer, admitted that 
her motive was revenge. "Inter 
viewing Warholshe said, "was 
like interviewing a chair.” 

‘Before I wns shot, I always 
thought that 1 wus more half-there 
than all-tliero. 1 always suspected 
that I was watching TV instead of 
living life . . . The movieH make 
emotions look so strong nnd real, 
whereas when things really do 
happen to you, it's like watching 
television — you don’t feel any¬ 
thing.” 

Does the world still seem like a 
completely unreal place, Andy? 
“You know we were just at the 
Statue of Liberty celebrations. The 
Bun was out. It wns a perfect dav. 
The 4th of July. Wc* were in a boat 
with millions of other people and it 
felt like we were in h TV movie. 
Not oven a real movie, but a TV i 
movie.” 


As old Gluck 
would have it 

CLASSICAL RECORDS by Edward Greenfield 


GLUCK: Iphlgsnle en Taurida. Gar- he directs R with the Lyon Opera 
dlnerfLyon Op are Orchestra/Monte- Orchestra and hie own Monteverdi 
Cfiolr/Montague/Allen/Alert Choir. bringB immediate ramind- 
Tn ?,’ «1S14a-2 (kwo CDe). era 0 r the violent opening of 
riro S l 0 ' 11 , b,,b r ,l » 01 Slvlglla. Verdi'e Otello with storm music 
rLl^, r/Hun < fl arlan 818,6 Orchestra/ introducing a powerful choral en- 
LokPOlum^GeWGresor. Hungaro- remble. P en 

gVomARK- a .. i n hta choi “ ° f linger tor the 

Flschsr/Hungsrlen State Opera Cho- purity™ raSS dl ^n h Mwa M th* 

12179-81-2 (three CDs). gUe ' w ^° a ^ ngB e’wjuiaitely, giving 

JANACEK: The Cunning Little Vlx- a yoa ^ ning , b u eaut y to her big Act 2 
en. Mackerras/Vlenna Philharmonic/ ana ’ ° ™ alheur euse Iphigenie. It 
Popp/Randova/Jedllcka. Dacca 417 18 8 movin ff performance, but even 
129-2 (two CDs). more, dramatic is the Oreste of 

it ic „ ;-r- Thomoe Allen, violently incisive in 

IT IS a strange paradox that the his fury arin when he enters in Act 
Z r Z?? l T\? hich f0r Ber]ioz ' 2 then in gentler 8 music 

Wagner and others represented moulding phrase and tone {with 
revolutionary break- perfect diction) to bring out the 
lave so often m m«Jo«, equivocal emotions of the charac- 


BUCh .. _re.sres.a, 

through, have so often in modem 
performances (both in the opera- 
houso and on record) seemed bland 
to the point of boredom. Though 
other recordings have pointed the 
way — not least HMV's vibrant 
account of Armidc based on a 
Spitalflelds Festival performance 
“’ no previous issue has for me 
brought home so vividly the sur¬ 
prising, revolutionary aide of 
Gluck as the new Philips set oT 
Iphigenie en Tauride conducted by 
John Eliot Gardiner. 

It is true there have been two 
previous complete recordings, but 
both have been seriously flawed 
vocally, stylistically and technical¬ 
ly. Now for the first time, with 
Gurdinor electrifying in hie direc¬ 
tion, you can positively feel what 
excited Berlioz and Wagner, not to 
mention Gluck's bewildered 
contemporaries. 

Hero in this late masterpiece 
Gluck pushed his theories to their 
limit, achieving a new fluidity by 
breaking down formal structures, 
replacing conventional recitative 
by a style of arioso that relates 
directly to his melodies for arias, 
which themselves in brevity fit in 
flexibly. 

Gardiner — who has had long 
experience conducting this work in 
the opera-house, having made his 
Covent Garden debut with it in 
1973 — keeps the drama on the 
boil from first to last. The start, as 


Bruisers of the Revolution 


nn RSl comcH tho movie, thou this mires the basic Shavian rule of tion but who also intercepts the Brian Cox had a harder task in 
'Production. Like Mephiatn, political drama which is that you list of witnesses the Daatonists that Danton is here a corrupt 

. nuns t - u ’-Mi-nn runur- inve flu* liewt a r mi men to to the demand for their trial. It is hedonist lacking complexity. Mr 

Robespierre's realisation that he is Cox's own talent (as Rat In the 

an idealist hungry for absolute Skull showed) ia also for emotion 

power that gives the play its that tickB away like a time bomb 

theatrical bite. under the RurFe** v«i sUv.,..l 


toire r> H V 10 Bl,r "Ir«n repur- give the beHt arguments 
Affair k!!!? ^ u mH H * * ,e ^ ll,,tnl1 least sympathetic character, 
dflrwrta <* 1 CC " 0L,H und mdicully For a work that secs Robespierre 
n roeent film, Andrzej os tho first Communist, the ploy 
Wajdas Danton, which 111tonb nian mlruR u nirlnimlv old- 


curiously old¬ 
er history similar 


Waifiav*r» n roccnt “hn, Andrzej os tho first 
aa iifl 8 ^ flntcm ' which ulao took also tnkos 
PolGi» a0Ur . ce * m unwl °l f ly H>20s fashionod view of history similar 
SUniaia a „chroniclo by to Cnrlylo'a work on the French 
Dtefor fJ™ P^PywwwHku. 1 much Kovalulion: events are dictated by 
Like tk P tJ? ^ ,e individual genius rather that by 

Buchnur’ 1 ™ filfn (and impersonal forces or the people, 

nlim r! rs Wanton’s Denth). tho This is history os a contest of 


tor. 

The American tenor John Aler 
(who sang in PariH opposite Jessye 
Norman in the HMV set of La 
belle Hellen) is juat as stylish 
Binging the very different role of 
Pylade while Rene Massis is clear 
and precise in tho baritone role or 
Thoas. Some of Gluck's most af¬ 
fecting ideas involve the chorus of 
Priestesses and here the eight 
choson mombors of the Monteverdi 
Choir intensify even their briefest 
contributionB. The orchestra of the 
Lyon Opera Mouhc produces fresh, 
lightly articulated string tone 
without the nbrnHivcness of period 
stylo, nnd the recorded sound is 
outstanding. The four nets lit 
neatly on to two generously filled 
discs. 

In 1782 in St Petersburg, only 
three years after the Paris pre¬ 
miere of Iphigenie, came the first 
performance of a comic opera, 
which just as clearly pointed to the 
future. Pnisiello’s II barbiere di 
Siviglia ia based on Beaumarchais, 
and anyone who has ever seen a 
production will know how far 
dramatically it falls short of 
Rossini's later masterpiece; but its 
sequence of brief numbers, as many 
duets and trios as arias, makes an 
agreeable entertainment on 
record, when the difluseness of tho 
four-act scheme is less obtrusive. 

Hungaroton, ever adventurous 
in recording opera, has issued a 
complete recording on two CDs 
again generously filled with acts 
fitting neatly. Adam Fischer con¬ 
ducts the Hungarian State Orches- 
tra in a lively performance 
featuring some of Hungary's finest 
singers, headed by Denes OulyaB 
as the Count and Istvan Gati as 
Figaro. 

Hungaroton has also issued a 
CD version of Goldmark's grand 
romantic opera. The Queen of 
Sheba, fitting it on to three discs 
instead of four LPs. In this ambi¬ 
tious, exotic piece, echoes of Men- 


isai.1 .*»» u.w. wider the surface. Yet although 

It is also the central thread in his Danton has no scope for the 
Ian McDiarmid’s engrossing per- leonine heroism Mr Cox once 
formance: one that confirms Ws displayed in Buchner’s far better 

status as one of the best actors in play, it is a true-to-the-text nor- -“ iB >* >-«ia amoi- 

Britaln. His walk is a cautious trayal of a ™i-&. Siff* 3S2. °L““: 
Dav kL nnLona Denth), tho This is history as a contest or tiptoe over breaking ice. His body an armourplated belief in hie own Meyerbeer mingle 

exftiif- 1808 on tflc arrest nnd character. Bhudders and contracts when he is invulnerability: it also has one yf PpUy "7 th t * ie occasional hint of 

March t5ni >f n„ the Dantonista in Yet, for oil its faults, the play touched. HIb voice becomes, in exciting moment in the defiant nff Act 2 duet 

rS, 1 ™ 4 ’ T , ho crucial diitorancc __!---:-— exhalation of breath he caata on Q ? ee ? and ‘ be 

Da »^naS h iLfi d 1 f n j f, i m i. tra “ ted Michael Billlngton welcomes the RSCs new production of u-e^oplo like Coriolanua quitting ta „,. ’ dear ' y ec h 0m 8 T^’ 

The Panton Affair al London’. Barbican Theatre. Johting the regular.p*** of 

fliirhi ; L hed sweat: the ----T , Many of the supporting roles are 5j 0 Hungarian State Opera, 

while n ” at1c e adored the film kept me interested. One reason is Robespierre's own expressive little more than animated ciphers, Signed Jerusalemfa magnificent 

uie fc-u-. . - • •--.-a u_..a . . ^—«-but Julian Curry offers a thinking *"— ft, ‘ 1 


widip n France adored the film kept me interested. One reason ia Robeapierre's own expressive little more than animated ciphers” SIe Bried Jerusalem, la r 

thmii i. ■ dent Mitterrand sat that it offers a heavyweight bout phrase, a drawling contralto. . but Julian Curry offers a thinking 68 Assad. Klara Takt 

Pamru 11 ^“glacial courtesy" for two fine actors (Ian McDiarmid yet, for me, the crux of Ws rignette of the philosophical S uoe ? and Veronika ] 
uems has clearly gone back and Brian Cox). The othar is that performance comes when he Philippeaux and Tom Mannion Uie Sularait 

Polish source and elevated Pam Gems’a Robespierre emerges as realises the DantonistB have makes a suitably noisy Camille contrasted, both aimrir 

P'wre into a tortured idealist a figure of considerable complex- Overplayed their hand by inciting Desmoulins though I wouldn’t except undi 

‘ the fc.i.ni..»i— i- x tj -in fha u™,wro.Hn n during their trial. His rush to buy a pamphlet from him. Solyom-Nai 

rs and . shakes in a Ron Daniels's production also mar- Solomon. 

’ im ‘ , All credit to Decca for preserving 

* ' peccable logic (I question, however, intact iti its CD set or Janacek 1 ? 

S.hmnf.4 on p urtnin E Little Vixen, John TyreU’s 


- "1 “"Itn™ ma S m ncent 

as Assad. j Klara Takaca aa tho 

iZ-’T-'t 1 ar8 wo11 

--» both singing sweetly 

anr 1 *" U ^ der P rea 8ure, and Sandor 
oolyom-Nagy is an impressive 
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Why the West will 
remain wealthy 


_ _ ~ _~ ;r—7“ society willing to tolerate and 

POWERS AND LIBERTIES, by accep t social and political change 
John A. Hail (Pelican, £4.95). f ar m0 re drastic than any previous 
HOW THE WEST OREW RICH, revolution.” 
by Nathan Rosenberg & L. E. Hall Lb more specific about the 
Birdeeli (I. B. Tauria & Co. Ltd., other “factors" and more willing to 
£16.50). argue with Marx. Rosenberg and 

.— 1-L-- Birdzell, however, are more careful 

THERE have always been histori- to introduce "cautions." In their 
ans more interested in the brood ) aa t pages they point to the diffi- 
aweep of history than in its specific culties of comparing contemporary 
detail. Of these two current exam* modes and systems of economic 
pies of their work, each concerned organisation in terms either of 
with "tho rise of the West," Jolm results or gooda, and while they do 
Hall'B British product ia far more n ot point to any of the set of rather 
interesting and provocative than different difficulties identifying 
the somewhat disappointing j U8 t w hat is meant by "the West,” 
American study by Nathan Rosen- they quote Evsey Domar’s appar- 
berg and L. E. Birdzell. ently modest suggestion that it ia 

The latter offer a neatly more relevant to compare East 
organised, but unoriginal version Germany with We9t Germany, 
of economic and technological his- Czechoslovakia with Austria and 
tory, based on familiar and not Yugoslavia with Greece than 
always the most up-to-date books “East” with “West." 
by other people. At best it is a The dangers of exchanging his- 
uaoful treatise, more useful for its torical detail for historical sweep 
later chapters than for its earlier m-g apparent in both books. Sweep 



Henry Ford end aon Edael In a Model F in 1804 

The feudal Ford fiefdom 

By Clancy Slgai 

r~7 ' “ due, Lacey implies, to a kind of ambiguous idol Henry 11, a certain 

'J •“ 00er ‘ Lace y revenge by EdBel's playboy aon ufilnily willi shopfioor people. 

i[ £1 °'‘ _ Henry II in tribute to his father ao This limits Lncoy's vicwB almost 

DRD creator of the cruelly used by old Henry. entirely to the lop corporate in- 

ily-controlled buaineBB This shaky psychoanalysis is fighting that Look place once Ford 


ones. By contrast. John Hall exhilarates: detail reveals. More- FORD, by Robert Lacey re ’ e b y y E 5 se i' B p i ay boy aon ufllnilv with aliopfloor people. 

c^raa to be JU™phlc^ over, ai . J historians rely on other (Hmemann, £15), _ Henry*II in tribute to his father ao Thin limits ljuoy'n view, abut 

_ .T-?-'.,. books m well as on direct reaiarch, HENRY FORD creator of the cruelly used by old Henry. entirely l.. the lop corporate in- 

centurv hut in the eiahtcenth and lf the books are themselves largest family-controlled business This shaky psychoanalysis is fighting that Look pjace once Ford 

ho cbUb his hook an eaaav It raises 8 en ®. ra, » Jf** 1 economic and phdo- and ^ fourtb industrial Ibbs persuasive than other Tacot* of went public <but with the family 

issues rather than balances them ^pfucalhistorians can get farther C0l p 0ra y on fo the world, was the Lacey’s formidabio research. The shrewdly controlling *10 per cent of 

and there is an asreeable touch of fllrthai '. awa y froni actual least heroic of hero inventors. In saga of Harry Bennett almost the voting slock». 

j npiM in it human experience. fact, he was less an original Inventor demands its own hook. As old To bo fnir, Lncey’s research net 

Treatise and easav convoree r 55®* Cfln than a sly, greedy organising Henry was fading into nostalgic is cust so wide that he catches 

however at rasnv mbits and at ^!? ay , from their own g en j UB 0 f fi nance and production sonility, but faint hearted Edsol some interesting fish in it. He 

moTthkn om t ^ linkln B- T hc b . nef “rt* 0 ” ? n J* who had one really goJidea - a was still alive. Ford somehow almost says that tho powerful 

miaae is used There are 18 S» toam . on J ine » „5f a ,!“£!?,!!™ light-weight, fast, reliable car at found Bennett — a shrowd, violent phulnnx ofFord woman —starting 

ffincM toAdamaSthto the andBirdzeil volume are lo B wpri ce for the masses. street thug - in thc mob and with old Henry’s widow Clara- 

Roseabere and Birdzell index 26 E^kcularly P** 11 Almost all his early competitors crowned him protogo and hits son mode the really crucial decisions 

EaffSlr WeSTSti* ^ed for a high profit, middle in all but name" Once in full when the men couldn’t. And Ucey 

to the fact that both books are Indeed, the Bweep its 


concerned essentially with "the exhilaration. There is no discus- 5?l nts j°?f 


iriginalinventor demands its own hook. As old To bo fnir, Lncey’s research net 
ady organising Henry wa9 fading into nostalgic is cunt so wide that he catches 

and production sonility. but faint hearted Edsol some interesting fish in it. He 

good idea — a was still alive, Ford sumeliow almost says that tho powerful 

reliable car at found Bennett — a shrewd, violent phalanx of Ford woman — starting 

UBenDBrg ana airazeu volume are i 0 ^ pricefor the masses. street thug — in the mob and with old Henry’s widow Clara— 

irticularly disappointing, given Almoat all his early competitors crowned him protege and his son mode llic really crucial decisions 
rofessor Rosenberg a highly lilu- f or a profit, middle in all but name, Once in full when lhe mm couldn’t. And Lacey 

c^ 188 market. But as Robert Lacey charge Bennett tightened his bene- is particularly vivid uii old Henry s 

Indeed, thejweep itself lacks nnSntll ollt in hiB curloualy factor's atern paternalism into a bizarre view of bis factory 


broken. farming many pe^le displa^Jd ^nkers, moneylenders and Jews, run the Ford factories like pns- treated (and often bouton) like 

There is little hint in either of h v it mid the science of nuclear 1118 populism almost ons. It was a near run Hung, liuretu-. , . . i 

them that many previous histori- nJ WB ’ r w hi c h has orofoundlv demanded that he a P e °- according to Lucoy, whether or not Lncoy's problem i* that ho is w 

ans with equally broad sweep were depended on "exoerta" and which R le ’ B car that hia riv ^ 8 rthoae Qn old Henry's doath the crime caught up in Imai droom intnguw. 

more fascinated by the "decline of haT disturbed late-twentieth cen- ^ roaae Pointe sonofabitches”) syndicate might not take over the especially betwon Henry II and the 

the West” than by its "rise." tfiSu and feeUnK More- aren’t interested in. So he put company altogether. ego-,and i.ec Incnecn.■ 

Spengler and Toynbeo have al- Qve r the nwia and rain? of tha together a "twentieth century The blurred hero of ihu second, broader picture* gently fades out ol 

_I r _ Ul- ?. V8 .V Lne P ™ 8 ma 00118 01 lne Annlvalont nf tho PnueroH iiiG<m n " kolf of I.nn n „’ 0 unfl ... iu nlta. hlimalrung ^ 1 


ready passed into forgotten his- brnits to growth controvarav°Bre t as equlvalant of the covered wagon" duller half of Lacey’s aimost 800 focus Lacey is nlw» hinnstrung^ 

lory. There le no reason to believe TWn and “ Ued il “ Model T - ft WM a Page book is Henry II. Though .1 his ... .Inure to totter 

that Western growth in scientific k pp sensation. By the end of the first drunk with a rich boy's inaenHitiv- the Kurds (“Mhining oxampl® 8 


knowledge nor the economic T^ ere ia a culioua fad twist to wo ^ war a .r? B fr5, a]f ^ Cars c 
growth denved from it is any- n r UrII'r v*.rv pnnninp oon0 a of earth were Model 1 s. 


growth derived from il is any- H a n' a very genu i ne Bense 0 f earth were Model Ts. cleaned out the corruption, . 

where near the point of exhaus- exhilaration. ‘The rise of the ^ ie ^ ater d y r ’ a3t >'’ made tuting for his grandfathers grim 

tion," Rosenberg and Birdzell West," he concludes "pioheered weaker BtufT ln a mo|,e complex stopwatch-iind-nat rc-gimo 11 •«.!, .... 

conclude. "We see nothing in the human progress in die strongest ca P italism ' always had trouble smoother, less confrontational Hys- imdernliiiidiiig of the uuto bu«ne 

underlying sources of Western eco- sense, by combining commerce and the old patriarch’s fanat- tem called “humnn onginorring" a uh ii alumiing final iinnge- ne*) 1 / 

nomic growth to foreclose the liberty in a wholly miraculous | c th®t the company never fall PR man's dream of profitB without II ill 70 IhmiL feverishly over 
prospect of continued growth.” “If manner." The phrase “wholly mi- into } ianda of outsiders- The strikea. Tho whole Ford story is paper shredder feuding into 11 

we remain flexible, avoid ‘errors in raculoue" seems odd from the pen aon ’ Edsel ’ waa driven an earl y told by Lacey with a nod, but only tho puisniiul and company secre 

police.' to use Adam Smith’s ex- 0 f an enlightenment historian gr L av ® “ W , Lac€y ~ by a father J uat . to the assembly lino workers anyone lull a Ford »h 0U , ldnt X 

pression," John Hall says on his anxious at the same time to wa o installed him as president but who really built Ford. Any author When nil is tmid and d0 *? e ’, 

last page, "there is no reamon why explore "classic questions of his- refufled 10 let him rule. The who seeB the old time speed-up us a Fords still run their rndy 

we should face economic decline.” torical sociology." present success of the company is “mechanical ballet” lacks, like his ficldoma personally and feuflau^j 


the liesl I lint inherited wealthican 
prnduri*’’! Intel In 1 faithful to the 
less at tractive family traits. I 
loft mil an much with n deeper 


underlying sources of Western e 


Cross Channel cross currents 


By Tim Radford 


rope: mere aro none in Halts n lb the busiest sea lane in the ---the cock nit of hia ketch as he sails This InRt tunic provides a pn***“ 

index. Roth bohka arc uninterested world; its over widening water, THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, by "cruising at an altihilde of sixty example of tho (?alder t«hm“ 

•n nows from bo ow Hall refer, in flow over a huodred boned vil- Nigel Colder tChatto, £12,95). metre, over the continental aheif we loarn net only tho clini al 1 ^ 

nf. Tri.ff.*' " th0 T; d THE CHANNEL: DIVIDING of Europe” from Uehant, to Breat, for ,oa,iekno„ and how to “jJJ 

ing he ghila of our conceptual victim, and what were once tho LINK BETWEEN BRITAIN “> SoacofT and Ranee, the Channel it; we also learn that m me»*j 

P K took, ineixt at many point, ho^ S ownpo°E°reatXo™ ^ FRANCE, by Shirley H^- Maud,, and Cap G ria before lawcontractsmadertj^ 

—- — ■- °" IM ' £995J - _ Eugu|eoaat£ S „“thJS^ 

« the SSSSi Jeatfr ScaltS ‘ h'^nlT % and*’ SSSllSt.^ ^ 

of thi, book." Hall writea, '1, that a Niagara of a fioto wHich he hT3™a”eS£^°S £^0 a cable told, tSe “he rtud? *»£****£ 

a ..yK ^timriTorT diuosaura, '^lidTltalL'rtS °l MmmStion"thih m^htto h°J m h0l ° ° f ““ Channel toBBth ' noT’frem '’“te'priS ^^ ‘“‘J 

wealth," write ^Roamibenf^ and ETSSSSCLtM Z, SSfi the tide Lor hi “ aa ‘ *e Span,* ladtoa 

BirdK.it. -involved and required a Intotwaen.lH^tah botvto ,udr„ and iounter earth^TkeSdtalSZ.,^ SS, **** gSS 

DEVIZES BOOKS Stt-ORi £1^#* 

New book, aunt worldwide. All Nigel Calder hae hia own clear nK™®of. tard . oanda of Brittany, and the private on tho fixed link to cmos ™*^; 


it from the cabin and a wir 
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Bridge 

By Rlxi Markus 9 


THE American Contract Bridge 
League is fortunate In that all Its 
“nationals," Its regular competitions, 
are attended by thousands of bridge 
players who are quite happy to com¬ 
pete for master pointe. Competitors in 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, 
normally between 500 and 1,000 for 
each event, expect money or other 
prizes of substantial value; in return, 
they pay comparatively large entry 
fees. These events are usually held in 
attractive holiday resorte, so that the 
players can enjoy a short holiday as 
well as the competition. 

I have often wondered why these 
events attract so many players des¬ 
tined never to reach the top flight. The 
answer must be that they enjoy 
meeting the very bast players and 
derive much satisfaction when they 
achieve their occasional good scores 
against the experts. There are cer¬ 
tain events, of course, notably 
Individuals and short pairs competi¬ 
tions, in which luck plays a major part 
and oulslders can occasionally finish at 
the top of the list. 

These thoughts were provoked by 
my experiences at the recent Juan les 
Pins Festival. I played with Wolfgang 
Meinl in the three-session mixed pairs, 
and we suffered two bad results at (he 
hands of two mediocre performers who 
had nothing to lose and who bid en 
unbeatable slam, by accident, and an 
unbeatable game on Insufficient val¬ 
ues. On the third board of the set, I felt 
that I hod to make an unusual bid in an 
attempt to secure a “top" and salvage 
something from the wreck. This was 
the lay-out, dealt by East with North- 
South vulnerable. 

NORTH 
♦Q 8 6 4 3 
¥K9 3 
♦5 4 2 
+7 6 

WEST EAST 


¥0 7 
♦7 6 

+KJ 108 5 3 

(1) I would normally have rather better 
trumps for a low-level penalty double, 
but the vulnerability was in our favour 
and I decided to try for the + 500 which 
would beat those East-West pairs who 
i bid and made game on our cards. 

I led the five of spades, and my 



Chess 


By Leonard Barden 


switched to the ace and eight ol 
diamonds, and East won with the king 
and gave me a second spade ruff. I 
then exited with the jack of hearts, and 
declarer won with the queen and had 
to decide how to handle the trump suit. 
The miaslng trumps were A-Q-9, and 
South elected to play me for an original 
holding of A-9-4-2. He therefore led the 
king of clubs In an attempt to pin the 
singleton queen In the East hand, and 
the penalty was +800. 

“Well doubled," said my partner, 
and I explained quietly that I had to do 
something after what had happened on 
the two previous boards. 

Shortly afterwards, we were given 
another chance to retrieve some of the 
lost points. 

Dealer South: East-West vulnerable. 


WEST EAST 

♦A K Q 10 9 2 *4 3 

¥K 10 5 3 VA J 4 

♦2 ♦J10 8 6 

+Q 9 +10 7 5 3 

SOUTH 
♦J 7 6 5 
¥0 2 
♦AK4 
+AK62 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Markus Meinl 

1NT(1) Double NB(2) NB 
NB 

(1) North-South ware playing n strong 
no-trump, but I would nevar dream ol 
opening 1NT with two suits completely 
unguarded. 

(2) North took rather a gamble by 
leaving in 1NT doubled; 2D would 
have been easy on the North-South 
cards, and there is no game contract 
available tor East-West. 

I led the ace of spades and switched 
to a heart at trick two. My partner won 
with the ace of hearts and returned a 
spade, and we took the first ten tricks 
in the ma|or suits when declarer 
carelessly discarded a heart from 
dummy on the last spade. +700 was a 
"top" on the board. 
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White mates In two moves, against 
any defence (by J. Scheel). 


White K at K2. Q at KN7, Rs al QBt 
and KR5, B at QR7, Ns at QN5 and 
Q3, Ps at QR4, QN2, QB8, K6 and 
KN4. Mate in two. 

1 Q-B8 KxBP 2 Q-QR8, or If KxKP 2 
N-B7, or if K-B5 2 Q-QB5, or II K-K5 or 
B moves 2 0-KB5. 

BRITAIN wan gold medals last month 
In the world solving championship at 
Fontenay, near Paris. The team (spon¬ 
sored by Lloyds Bank) ol Mestel, Lee 
and Friedgood were all former winners 
of the bank's open solving contest 
which annually attracts 2,000 entries. 
Final totals were Britain 165/170, 
Finland 164, Israel 140, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia 145. West Germany 141, 
France 139, Netherlands 131. 
Throughout, the battle was between (he 
British masters at over-the-board 
chess and the Finnish solving special¬ 
ists Perkonoja and Valtonsn. 

The championship includes two- 
movers. iluee-movers. helpmates, 
sell-mates and endgame studies. 
Over-thb-board players do well at 
studies but rind the more anifidal 
problems hard, and the world title was 
decided in the last few minutes of the 
final batch of self-mates. Mestel, with 
maximum points, abandoned his time 
race with Perkonoja tor the Individual 
gold to ensure no errors In the team 
competition: Lee could not crack the 
trickiest self-male but correctly 
guessed the key and scored a point: 
Valtonen remembered the problem 
from its original publication some 20 
years earlier yet made an error In his 
written solution. 

Individual totals of Perkonoja 85/85 
(gold medal on faster time). Mestel 85, 

DOWN 

1. Swlveller In boat makes bird in 
stone (7). 

2. Lay dead, say, with cargo on 
board (5). 

3. Fresh as coffee, likely to be 
broken (3, 6). 

4. Result of red rag. awfully bad In 
Scots Island (3. 4). 

5. Pacific hunter displays neckwear 

(6). 

6. Scrollwork goes III on end, French 
version (5-4). 

7. President who could be . . . (6). 

8. . . . the juggler In George Eliot's 
poem managed about antique (8). 

14. Page to form soil tor 27 (4-5). 

18. Story-teller found near court? (9). 

18. Wildly adoring Jupiter Pluvius (4, 
3). 

19. Italian capital upset by 21 (Q). 

20. Wedding for model embraced by 
Japanese ruler (7). 

21. Poet from 17, boy or master? (6). 
23. Specify letters tor e lime (5). 

25. Little boy without a medicine bottle 
(5). 


Lee BO and Valtonen 79 gave the 
British pair grandmaster norms tor 
problem solving. A GM solving title 
may sound trivial beside Ub over-the- 
board equivalent, but FIDE's stan¬ 
dards are stiff. Three norms are 
needed, and they can only be scored 
by achieving 90 per cent or better of 
the winner's total at the world cham¬ 
pionship. Thus at present there are 
only four solving GMs in the world — 
the two Finns, an Israeli and a 
Yugoslav. Graham Lee, a 33-year-old 
British Telecom computer lecturer, 
world title bronze medalist In both 1905 
and 1986, has two norms. 
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Mestel and Friedgood each took 4 
minutes to solve this three-mover at 
Fontenay: Lee took 9 minutes. Try 
comparing your own time against our 
world champions. While mates in three 
moves, against any defence (by J. van 
Dljk. 1928). Solution next week. 

Mestel flew back to London to play 
top board for Cambridge University 
againsl IM Watson of Oxford in the 
Legal & General national club Imal. 
Oxford led 3-2 and Mesial, over- 
pressing in a double bishop end game 
blundered a pawn. Paradoxically It 
proved the winning idea when Black (to 
move) reached this diagram with a 
minute or so left In the blitz play-off. 


Watson saw 1 ... K-K4 2 B-B7 ( -Ro 
3 B-KB P-R6 4 BxB P-R7 5 B-R3 P=Q 
6 P=Q but was unsure whether Black 
has perpetual check: in fact 6 ... Q-R6 
ch draws since if 7 K-B2 Q-K0 ch with 
checks at K6, KB and KN6 or if 7 K-K2 
with queen interposition at OBI or QB2 
Black can swap queens and draw by 
KxQP-B4xNP. 

Instead Black went 1 . . . P-R5? 2 
BxP K-K4 3 B-B2I (decisive tempo 
gain) B-Q2 4 B-NB K*P 5 KxP K-B3 6 
B-B5 KxP 7 BxB KxP 8 B-K6 K-Ql 9 
K-BS K-K2 10 B-Q5 P-N4 11 K-N6 P- 
N5 12 B-N3 K-B1 13 KxP Resigns. 
Black has aimed for the draw with 
bishop and wrong colour rook pawn, 
only lo find his king cut off. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


By ARAUCARIA 


ACROSS ■' 

1. Frank hero could be 7 (6)/ 19- Poam translating lays about po- 

4. It keeps one warm and qblet (7). Hcemen (7). . 

9. Robin's mate, post mortem? (9). 22- I 0 " 1 P? ra £ dUB 10 0Ood 

10. Church 11 sounds bigger than 20 24 Oehaidou^ <9^ ^ |(| ^ ^ 

!i: « n uSrp W N 5!?& btoon ^ '' Gln9a, : and 

17-post left with either or tidlh? ' 

(6). •*: r *•. • • i;; 29. Material lor 1,16, etc. (8)i\ ; 


□naama □□□□□□□□ 
a □ □ naan 
aaaana □□□□□nan 
nan □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□□a 

□ n n □ □ □ □ 

□□□□□□a nnaaHnn 

□ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ a □ □ □ □ 

aaaannna annana 

□ a □ □ □ a □ 

□□□□□□□a □□□□□□ 

□ □ r 


NORFOLK: Towers of mills and 
churches afford commanding views 
of the flat marshscapes stretching 
between Norwich and the eastern 
eeaboard. Birds have to achieve 
only slightly higher viewpoints to 
embrace far distant features of the 
coastline. In clear weather I have 
watched ospreys, making use of 
thermals, rise from my fen pools 
and circle slowly to an immense 
height before drifting gently 
south-eastwards on their autum¬ 
nal migration. Similarly, in the 
depth of summer, I have seen a 
small party of spoonbills soar 
above a flock of gulls until lost to 
sight in the blue zenith, perhaps 
returning to Holland after paying 
Norfolk a short visit. Some of our 
young herns betray restlessness 
and climb the skies in search of 
adventures abroad at this season. 
Countless waders throng the Arc¬ 
tic tundra’s bogs and pools at high 
summer, rearing their broods and 
thereafter preparing for departure 
as days shorten; some, indeed, 
though partly non-breeders, form a 
vanguard reaching Norfolk’s 
mudflats and marsh pools before 
the end of July. Their trills and 
pipings, night and day, contribute 
music as delightful if not quite so 
dramatic as that of the trumpeting 
of whooper swans that presages 
the onset of winter. 

E. A. Ellis 

THIS is the last Country Diary by 
E. A. 'Ted” Ellis, the Norfolk- 
based naturalist, author, and 
broadcaster, who wrote the feature 
regularly for two decades. He died 
last week aged 77. He was a world 
authority on ralcroftingi, and for 
some years presented the radio 
programme, Nature; Postbag. W.D. 

CapipbeU iOritea: . , ' . • 

The death of Ted Ellis marks the 
add of a very happy andj for. me, 
highly educative relationship. ■ For 
the past : 22 yoate,'with'one excep¬ 
tion, we had aniahnqal get togeth¬ 
er -around ^itsun, ln J ; the 


Brcckland of his beloved Norfolk, 
at the home of my late brother who 
had scouted out interesting sites to 
visit. After an inspection of the 
garden and a sampling of my 
brother’s birch wine, we would 
visit one of the selected sites, 
either of Breck or the forest areas 
with thoir hidden fens and pools. 
Then, after slaking our thirst at 
the local hostelry, we would return 
to a convivial lunch where there 
was always much laughter as well 
as serious discussion of the morn¬ 
ing’s events. The afternoon expedi¬ 
tion to another site followed and by 
the end of the day I felt I had been 
privileged yet again to ei\joy the 
company of a unique personality. 
Ted was an amateur in the true 
sense of the word: a lover of the 
wide range of subjects which he 
studied. 1 remember his obvious 
delight on being taken to a secret 
fen where the pools were shimmer¬ 
ing sheets of water-violets in 
bloom, and soggy ground beneath 
the sallows and alders was studded 
with the bright green tufts of 
marsh fern. But perhaps his great¬ 
est pleasure was in tho use of his 
anaient microscope; he was an 
acknowledged expert on micro- 
Aingi such as smuta and rusts, and 
would invariably discover so toe- 
thiqg worthwhile on our jaunts 
which the rest of us would have 
passed unnoticed- Another out¬ 
standing feature of Ted’s know¬ 
ledge of his county was his ability: 
when we came across such a 
comparative rarity as a Beehawk 
moth or 1 the large Broomrape 
which grows upon its namesake, to 
quote the ybar of the last kndwn 
record. But my outstanding mem¬ 
ory of the typical Ted is when, on 
meeting him by chance in London 
one .morning, be; gteeted me with: 
‘'Hello Bill,. I’ye just had a new 
experience, j • have often been 
bitten by a six-spot ladybird, but 
.this - morning, - for the first 1 time 
: ever, I hdd a nip from a two-spot.” 




















letters to the editor 


Britain out of step again 


Western message 
from Moscow 


On the eve of the Common- er” (the then permanent under- this unanimous body of opinion. In 1 

wealth mini-summit, the Prime secretary at the FCO was Sir doing so, she might also remember The document you published mpliMtiiniicd uusesaiiw..' 

Minister faces similar opposition Denis Greenhill and the reference the old Chinese proverb: “The (August 3) purports lu bo the viewn urn’s of tin- Soviot 1 

to her policy towards southern related to the mandarin's former taller the willow the further it can of senior Soviol olfleiills, members have nppemud in fho viu5?i ,lal ‘ 

Africa as did her predecessor, spell as a management trainee alftrd to bend, of a newly formed “Movement for the pnBt 70 yenrs Weat <Hmq , 

Edward Heath, in the early 1970s. with the old LNER). Grenville Jones, Socialist Renewal.” I have felt that I. Cohen. 

Then, as now, British attitudes Lobby correspondents whom Mr MountpaUer Row, there exists a suspicious congruity U*ioh GurdunR ' 

__i. -f __n_...J+U +1,0 r.rtmmon- Twickenham. MirlHlena* hfltwPRn tho IL . i _ !j ■ 


Africa as did her predecessor, spell as a management trainee afford to bend. «... - . 

Edward Heath, in the early 1970s. with the old LNER). Grenyille Jones, Socialist Renewal." I have felt that 

Then, as now, British attitudes Lobby correspondents whom Mr MountpaUer Row, there exists a auspicious congruity 

were out of sympathy with black Heath had invited to the Common- rwickenham, Middlesex. between the points made in the 

Africa and with the rest of the wealth conference in Singapore, H y . document and the arguments that 

Commonwealth. were briefed by No. 10‘s press p. * w hn *2?- H have °i ften heen P ushcd by the 

In 1970, the influential Conner- office that Mr Heath would score a „ nderstflndfl SL g® n “ uiel y more hawkish US and Western 
vative Commonwealth and Over- great victory. But at the FCO the iTrmw p0 ™ Uciflna - 

seas Council had prepared a knives were out and the diplomatic ^ British interest i! n 1 The con S r uity is nowhere more 

volatintf “nvni-ssas and Commonwealth corresnon- nnu8D int ereat, and one who c ear than in the 


Socialist Renewal." 1 have felt that 
there exists a Buspicious congruity 
between the points made in the 
document and the arguments that 


I have been reading and 1** 
luting .Soviet publicationa on * 
ence, politics and social scienta 


memorandum relating to "overseas and Commonwealth correspon- Doas a °°. ° ne who clear than in the stotomont on for 30 vunrs and "55 “T* 

issues lacing the next Conserva- dents were told of great trouble to P. ^ make* this a/^unVtr 1 " ^°X iet fo reign and disarmament Martin Wnlkor’s articles 1*^ 


tive government and defence out¬ 
side Nato.” Among other things it 


side Mato." Among otner minga 11 not only was Mr Heath opposed ev6rvt u ln as uiuiwkbii assumptions about the thinu hitrhlv duliimwTf 

recommended a return of British at the Singapore conference, but at *». B perfidious causes of tension in the world (tho imrlH of l he mum 

troops East of Suez to the Gulf a private party there was a slang- arms race), and pursues false goals indeed nl.uut 

area and the selling of arms to ing match between him and the , frankneM , deviouBne p (universal and complete disurma- 1ms boon conceived nnrfu, *¥?! 
South Africa within a South At- presidents of Uganda (Obote), Tan- to ment). The arms race is a conse- KnE ‘ h8#lf 

lantic Treaty Organisation; and a zania (Nyerere) and Zambia ZSJSfJf J*” Ip*** quence, not a cause, of K- Much ofiheinfi*™-- 
pact betweon tho UK, South Afri- (Knunda) which ended with Mr . . Mrs • 01)611 nat >onal tension, and to achieve tained in thp 

ca, Portugal (Angola and Mozam- Heath shouting: 'T wonder how ffibed aT^Bmi^ eW J 8 « oaIfl of universal and Zm- MSRhas alread?^ ^ 

biouo), Argentina and Brazil to many of you gentleman will be ^dnoShiiS new or T k ^ S® P lete disarmament it is neces^ 


1 quo . te ' " i8 011 

itout "perfidious ^ abo V J t S' 10 thin B hifihly di 


r H articles 1 m 1 
seems to be bchu- 


cm Africa and the Cape route. Oboto could not get a plane for ffo^Y^Lff 618011 seemed be centres of internattonal tension 8 eossihlo^furnals, and ft « 

As an adviser to several African five days by which time he had , . u the hot spots’ of our Znet" fSS^JSf ^ “ft 

and Arab governments. I was been ousted by General Amin. nM1 jl. blu “f direct- Such a view obviously conforms •SShv J? “ rap ? si 

given copies which I passed on to However, Mr Heath’s policies with'her roixil li, lbB , agreea to the line of those in ’us nolicv- Ihere l,. 

Ehe African governments con- wore defeated and, nearly two Scheto.™^^ r 5“ U>8eUpoery making circles who are ooS ^ ^ w ith its appar- 

cemed. Meanwhile, the FCO was decades on, Britain is again the y ou _„ JJJ5* a PP™ach Hugo reluctant to enter into negotialione It L Vmo >l, u 

strongly advising Mr Heath odd man out "SSHi. that wUI lead townnt. Iras that Senet writa, 

against these policies and produc- While no one except a financial , thp 11 ™?’ , arms control and comDreliensive 

ing political assessment papers and economic tyro could possibly i n t. ron ,” j 38 " 56 8 y L e "^ntish disarmament OKreenienls but ■» the "yste" 1 insule the Sonet U»a 

proving that Britain’s economic, believe sanctions will ever bring over- happier ’ InsteSf '^3 L« ' l»™>™ wyertmg »pd 

trade, and financial future in down the South African regime, it "ffltthS?!Tegoiatione SworSs ^, Cntem l “t^ 

i r r“.i ay .e" itl l. b,ac J t !? a l n ‘ hat tha ^ Africa™ ,"ot °,L S . outh disputes, swh ua Nicaragua, find ,U.JI Tj 


wever, air neatn s poucaea ... ■. "-c «jBHg 

defeated and, nearly two ^PJ 


US policy- there lo provide it with its apoai- 
are openly ont integrity, 
negotiations ll is l rip thal Soviet writers 


proving mat untain s economic, oeueve sanctions win ever nring ir.ni™ I-over- haDDier inatoaH tn ,1 .7. .— "r v „ 

trade, and financial future in down tho South African regime, it that thera m n P »i rtari i t i faCta “ 0Qe “ restrict these negotiations towards r e ” tl ^ ,9m3 ,n l /l eBr 

Africa lay with black Africa and is vital for Britain that the Prime Afrirni^lw ^ ra ^. lons of South local disputes such us Ninirninm u”!?' ^°" 0V< 

not with the white South African Minister is seen to be in sympathy black «nd n °rtk eXpB ? 1ate8, who m Afghanistan Libva etc It ?, nJ ,'1 i mr ^, t0 ., Be Ieve th , at 

regime. with the rest of the Common- “lours who want Zrt onfv of blaS t I &';viel c.tizen at what 

Mr Heath apparently reacted wealth for Tar stronger measures a repetition of the the creation inth?luS f °r lcv< :‘ 1 ") ^ h.crarchy couid v 

strongly, stating: ’1 will not take against that country Fn JJ 1- /!?? 1 I 133 occurred thL “ot Lu" P ' ° f H -° h lrt,l i™ n t ls ns ‘ ,c,ur ,ea 

instructionn from an engine driv- Mrs Thatcher should defer to „, npr j Q e ^ of Africa’ (Cockroft’a Moreover P thr» flnr.m U ei 0 , r B |V « no llinught tu tomorrow 

17 n . • ^_ a Mil,i °^ uni,yant 

Fall-OUt 111 Canada even if Mr Cockroft has hes ° ri i, i, !L rn ^ C n l To mi* then* is somdliing wi 


Fall-out in Canada even if Mr Cockroft^fc 'a™imperiai SsSSSSSS- ‘Tv™’ *■" “^“"*2? 

hangovers, and international Drea. w ? ,no US nlmiit tin* style n( the manifesto: 

L. D. Romanosky iLetters, July with the Canadian Bureau of sures can be a goad or a Deo nill o'L^f 8 ■justuy the policien of it is ton clever for most Soviet 

13) claims that all the drinking Radiation Indicated that they de- depending on your view, but South' kT+ktj arma . bl ^ ld - u P adopted prupngnndistH and ideologues I 

water reservoirs on the West Coast tected. no such radioactivity at any Africans, 70 per cent of whom are tSt “® a 8 an Qd ministration. have i-vit n.-nd; iL is loo direct, 

of Canada recently had to he closed of their Western Canadian moni- black but no more politically ■ docum ®p t - itsoir ofTcrH little Martin Walker claims to be flWe 
due to severe radioactivity. It is taring stations during the period homogeneous than the rest of ur “f way oi a.serious Socialist, lo vmicli fur the eminence of some 

ftirther indicated that the US preceding the arrival into Canada will have to sort it out. ‘ a !ff rna ^ lve *° the Soviet syHtem 0 f the nutluirH of tho Rusaan 

Government waited for the right of the first fallout from the In fact Mr Cockroft is not far off °i f *■ n ^ an 6 r °r the tvaiiH- duciimoiit. I would like to examine 

winds and vented all the under- Chernobyl accident, on May 6. “I®. dan gerous argument that all P antatw ? °* a scloction or what Liu- oriuinal Iliiasjnn version before 

ground radioactivity (ofg an under- Some reservoirs on the West Coast African governments are bad considered superior Western finallv miikiiiu tin my mind, but 

ground nuclear test in Nevada) were shut down by a local official ernments, white dominated Afri" F c f m “* uc a P d political mothoda your ruvehiliniis will certainly pr* 

into the atmosphere, directly into after trace amounts of radioactiv- can governments are leBe bad than" mt0 the Soviet Union. Its moNHHgc yoke Home speculation ns to the 


•u, of micli Hliilemunls ns "uur leaders 
give no Ihnught tu tomorrow, to 
fore- llic* future nf the L-ounlry and its 


pm)mganilista and ideologues I 
have ever read; it is loo direct. 

Martin Walker claims tobesWe 
to vouch liir the eminence of rome 
of the authors of the Russian 
document. 1 would like lo examine 
tin? original Russian version before 


gi-ound nuclear test in Nevada) were shut down by a local official ernments, white dominated Afri" F c j Jn °£ lic ap d political methods your nwelalioiw will cerla: 

into the atmosphere, directly into after frace amounts of radioactiv- can governments are leBa bad fW mt0 the Soviet Union. Hh moHHago ‘yoke Home Hiieciilation m 

Canada. While thia makes for an ity. weU below the Canadian “ acb °n» >» why help to put j„ t " cl ?° ° to openly and Uirortly idonl itioa ,.r tiuwo .luthom 

interesting article and serves to drinking water standards, were power the greater of two evils? challenging socialism as a viable 

indict the US Government for this detected, due to a lack of under- Prospective parliamenton/ economic and political ordur. Kimnnth show 

annanmlv whln.iU.tpH irrennanBi- standing W thm nffinlpl nf t.hp didates nn lhaU..L ^ As such this dmuimont ... iV'miieut muw, 


calculated, irresponsi- standing by the official of the didates on the beach in As such this document nppenm ii , 

ble and anti-Canadian action, it proper application of the standard, can indulge that debate to nromn'tp Carb ° n Mpy ° r Ul ° ° ni «»l ImL Iohh lirixluun S.mUi Devon, 

just does not reflect any of the The record thus stands to be their domestic political nurn^T T* 

as ^f!is did vent .erne “Kcurke., PhD. — ln £Devolution in Sri Lanka 

^»^ A rn Z U 2 cle a ™Ue 3 t .. . .I- — *-- — 

carried out on April 21, a check Uriv. ol ManihS. ? urf, not buM ZdcaaU ™? 8 ^ 0 SSST.E'T* b ‘ ,V ° 
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associated facts. 

While the US did vent some 
radioactivity on April 22 and 23 
after an underground nuclear teat 
carried out on April 21, a check 


corrected. 

Allan Sourkes, PhD, 
Walter Huda, PhD, 
Dept of Radiology, 
Univ. of Manitoba. 
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™ Comte cuts of the V-bomber 

‘tas-.-s’s 

r.^sasS SssJw ’" asiti.-a^s." 

went to recover his camera j 8 ^ aml A,rcr aft- I was answer to your questions. • 

bomb-shattered wreck ofth^ m^f to +L 08,SI1 ^'Control equip. I mentioned thiB to a coUw*"* 
tawWArnor.” "** 0,1 *»* suite 0 ^Te heloXda^uBed aod 

Thus it seems, contrarv « vutcan V-bomber crews. wa it until he came back, F®} 

lar belief, that the photaCTaS^ flrm W 4 S 001 ^l 0 * 6 ** 1:0 contfl ct the lunch. He returned with a coPJJ . 
waa no, Mad by the aSSTI fi™' A ™. wl** made the bora” Wa eon's comic - .Magnet. I 

his death was due to thw « ^ ^Le®,. 8 P ec ^ department liaised_which had a beautiful dfaw^g 

anoMn°/h the i harbour au DioriUes ^ department 10 of the Vulcan, showing 

snowing him to enter a daocSS 5. T e lnfo ™ation on the many other “secret'' item 8 8 * aW 

EnT - Wi P «-TWhTc^ethe T^X^withmyds* 

Brian Thornes, equipment hadfto haveflvnT.l.,! PP 

. .34230 Beulhan. Fra„ce. taow^E* dfrS 1 wS Rowly Bernara, 

wmch direction, the ouUete Poole, Dorset. 
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Labour in new Militant row 


THERE does not have to be a 
general election until 1988 and 
there is no reason why Mrs 
Thatcher, with her huge Commons 
majority, should declare one any 
earlier. But the idea has got 
around that the Prime Minister 
will try her luck next year, possi¬ 
bly in May or October, so aU 
political actions and utterances 
from now have to be judged with 
that possibility in mind. 

Does Mrs Thatcher want to be 
held responsible, In the run-up to 
an election, for damaging Com¬ 
monwealth relations over the 
question of sanctions agamBt 
South Africa, for instance? Pre- 
Biunably not, hence her reluctant 
agreement this week to go along 
with some very limited economic 
measures to demonstrate disap¬ 
proval of the upholders of apart- 

It is also taken as read that the 
Government’s willingness to Bpend 
a little more on local government, 
and on education, are an effort to 
persuade Tory councillors and vot¬ 
ers that the years of austerity were 
for their own good, but that the 
ftiture, with itB promise of lower 
taxation all round, will be brighter 
and better. , 

It was with the election in mind 
that the Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr John MacGregor, 
goaded the Labour Party into an 
unseemly row over the cost of its 
spending plans. To finance its 
electoral promises, said Mr 
MacGregor, Labour would have to 
increase the basic-rate tax from its 
present 29p to 53p in the pound, or 
raise value-ndded tax from 15 to 48 
per cent. “Fantasy figures” replied 
the shadow Chancellor, Mr Roy 
Hattersley. 

The former Labour Home Secre¬ 
tary, Mr Merlyn Rees, suggested 
that there should be an indepen¬ 
dent audit of Labour's programme 
to stop the "current deceit coming 
from Tory ministers." Mr 
MacGregor said he was happy to 
accept the challenge, but Mr 
Hattersley would have none of it. 
The exchanges will continue for a 
long time yet. , . 

Labour did, however, delete from 
its programme a proposal to re¬ 
duce, by taxation, the incomes of 
the "richest" 20 per cent or the 
population when it became appar¬ 
ent that the 20 per cent would 
include people — potential Labour 
supporters — earning £27,000 or 
possibly less. So the extra £3-6 
billion needed to finance improve¬ 
ments in social security will now 
come from the richest five per cent. 


Mr Robert Kilroy-Silk, Labour 
MP for the Merseyside ponBtituen- 
cy of IGiowlBley North, threw a 
spanner In the parly’s electoral 
works when he decided to resign 
his party seat because, he said, he 
had loBt his taste for politics after 
a three-year battle with the Mili¬ 
tant Tendency, which had been 
trying to replace him with a one of 
its own supporters. The party 
leader, Mr Neil Kinnock, dis¬ 
missed as “rubbish" Mr Kilroy- 
Silk’s claim that he had suffered 
three miserable years at the hands 
of Militant. 

The embarrassment for Mr 
Kinnock, who has belatedly de¬ 
clared war on Militant, was the 
greater because Mr Kilroy-Silk is 
a personable, ambitious young MP 
who would almost certainly have 
qualified for ministerial office in 
any Labour administration. The 
episode blew a hole in the attempts 
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to promote a cosy new image of a 
Labour Party cleansed of the influ¬ 
ence of Militant. 

There were indications that the 
timing of Mr Kilroy-SUk's (leper- 
ture had been carefully calculated. 
He has a book coming out in 
September, lifting the lid on hiB 
struggle with Militant, and he alBo 
took care to find himself another 
job — as the presenter of the 
television chat Bhow — before 
deciding to quit politics. 

The trouble with Militant is that 
it refuses to go quietly. Nearly fifty 
Liverpool Labour councillors — 
many of them Militant supporters 
— have been suspended from local 
government office, and subjected to 
financial penalties which will 
make most of them bankrupt, lor 
wilfully delaying the citys rate¬ 
making procedures last year. They 
will continue to control the city, 
however, until they have exhaust¬ 
ed every avenue of appeal. The 
penalties imposed on them were 
upheld by the Court of Appeal laBt 
week, but the councillors now 
intend taking their case to the 
House of Lords. . . 

If. as seems likely, that final 
appeal also fails, Labour is almost 
certain to lose control of Liverpool 
in the resulting byelections. But 
the city’s financial problems are 
now so horrendous — it had to be 
bailed out with a loan of £30 
million from a Japanese bank last 
week — that the Liberals, who are 
the likeliest winners, can have 


little relish for what lies ahead. 

The prosperous South-east of 
England, which has escaped the 
worst effects of Thatcherism and 
ihe recession, will be hardest hit 
by the decision of British Aero¬ 
space to shed 2,500 jobs. It involves 
the closure of the 70-year-old 
aircraft factory at Weybrldge, Sur¬ 
rey, which will be tha biggest 
single cutback experience by the 
South-east in recent years. It 
would, furthermore, have been 
greeted with anger from the Tory 
backbenches had the Commons 
still been sitting when the an¬ 
nouncement was made. 

The Confederation of British 
Industry expressed mounting con¬ 
cern at the declining industrial 
base when it forecast that manu¬ 
facturing industry would shed jobs 
at the rate of 6,000 a month for the 
next Tew months. The organisa¬ 
tion. in one of its gloomiest surveys 
in recent years, concluded that the 
rate of job losses in industry is now 
accelerating again. Its officials 
warned that continued closure of 
plants like that of BAe at 
Weybridge would make it more 
difficult Tor domestic industry to 
copy with any increased demand in 
later years, and would result in 
more imported goods. 

The Govarnment decided to 
move tho Royal Engineers into 
Northern Ireland to do essential, 
maintenance and reconstruction 
work on security bases in place of 
civilian building workers who 
have been intimidated by the IRA. 
John Laing Construction, one of 
Britain’s biggest civil engineering 
firms, last week became the third 
company to announce that it could 
not continue working for the secu¬ 
rity forces. 

Mr John Kyle, who was shot 
dead last week, was the fourth 
person to die at the hands of the 
IRA since it began threatening 
workers building e new ponce 
station at Londonderry just over a 
year ago. Since thera the terrorist 
organisation has stepped up the 
intimidation by issuing statements 
naming specific firms and individ¬ 
uals as future targets. 

In the Irish Republic, the punt 
was devalued by eight per cent 
within the European Monetary 
System to improve its competitive¬ 
ness in the export markets, nota¬ 
bly Britain. The punt, which wee 
trading at 78p against the pound 
sterling about a year ago, had 
reached 95p by loot week, and the 
unwanted appreciation wao mak¬ 
ing life difficult for Inch exporters 
and tourist operators. 


Alert at Cyprus bases as 
Beirut group admits raid 


By Gareth Parry 


BRITAIN’S two huge sovereign 
bases on Cyprus are on full alert as 
British and Greek Cypriot security 
forces search the island for the pro- 
Libyan terrorists who fired rocket- 
propelled grenades and mortars at 
the RAF base at Akrotiri. 

Sunday night’s attack, which 
iryured two women, was claimed In 
Beirut by a previously unknown 
faction calling itself the Unified 
Nasserite Organisation. It said the 
bombing was in retaliation for the 
American air strikes on Libya on 
April 15, and it charged that 
Akrotiri played a part in the 
attack. 

The assault was the first on a 
British military installation since 
the air raids, which were made by 
Fill bombers operating from US 
air bases in Britain. 

The claim published in Beirut s 
leading independent daily, An- 
Nahar, said the attack was “in 
revenge for the martyrs of our 
nation in Egypt, Libya, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Syria”. 

As Greek Cypriot security forces 
hunted the attackers, who are 
believed to have entered the island 
by boat from Beirut, 130 miles 
away, British military police with 
automatic weapons tightened secu¬ 
rity around Akrotiri and the other 
base at Dhekelia. 

Guards were also strengthened 
at the intelligence listening post at 
Ayios Nicolaos and on the summit 
of Mount Olympus. 

Tho British military spokesman. 
Mqjor Gordon Birdwood. said Mrs 
Snndra Edwards, aged 26, and Mrs 
Eileen Malpass, aged 32, the wives 
of non-commissioned officers, were 
slightly iryured in the attack, and 
only "minor damage’’ was done to 
married quarters and the sports 
complex at Akrotiri. 

Newspaper reports, however, 
quoted witnesses on a nearby 
beach, crowded with civilians at 
tha weekend, as saying the mis¬ 
siles were part of a heavy barrage 
which was accompanied by small 
arms fire, and that the missiles 
exploded among British service¬ 
men and their families swimming 
on the base’s beach. 

Cypriot police sources said the 
attack was apparently carried out 
by two or more groups from sand 
dunes about one mile from the 
base perimeter. The police infor¬ 
mation, provided before the 
responsibility claim, tallied with 


the Unified Nasserite 
Organisation claim, which said the 
attack was executed by three 
squads of the organisation^ 

British military authorities on 
Cyprus have been on a state of 
increased alert since April 15, 
when the Americans bombed Trip¬ 
oli. Access roads to the base areas, 
which cover 256 square miles and 
accommodate an estimated 10,000 
British servicemen, civilian work¬ 
ers and their families, are blocked 
by barbed wire. 

Cypriot police said security 
forces were hunting for the 
attackers seen driving off in two 
rented cars. The search included 
roadblocks and surveillance of 
porta and airports. 

Security forces said they were 
investigating “strong indications" 
that tho guerrilla group could have 
come through the Turkish-occu¬ 
pied north of Cyprus. 

They said heavy weapons used 
in the attack could not have passed 
through security checks at Cypriot 
ports and airports. 

Cyprus, with its open society 
and excellent communications, has 
long been favoured as a base of 
clandestine operations by feuding 
political groups. 

Leftwing Cypriot and Arab 
groups claim that British bases 
were used as a communications 
link for the Israeli raid on Tunis, 
and the US attacks on Libya. 
British and Cypriot authorities 
have repeatedly denied this. 

FOREIGN 
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TSB flotation ignores mling Gurkhas get the* marching orders 


By Peter 

THE £1 billion-plus Trustee Sav¬ 
ings Bank flotation is to go ahead 
next month, despite a Lords ruling 
which says that the bank belonged 
to the State until an Act of 
Parliament last year. 

The Treasury tried to counter 
the political onslaught by claiming 
that it was a Labour Act of 
Parliament in 1976 which gave up 
any government ownership rights 
over the TSB. It also disputed the 
interpretation put on the Lords’ 
judgment. 

After a meeting at the 
Chancellor’s residence, 11 
Downing Street, a spokesman said 
that Lord Tempieman, the law lord 
whose ruling caused the row , di d 
not rule that the assets of the TSB 
were owned by the Government. 

"It would have been unthinkable 
for the Government to haye taw 
claim to those assets," he added. 
“The TSB Act 1976 Bays that the 
property of the central board shall 
not be regarded as thei property of 
or property held on behalf of the 
Crown’.’’ 

The Treasury said the one thing 
that does hot appear In Lord 


Rodgers 

Tempieman’s judgment is the 
proposition that the Government 
owns the TSBb. ...... 

A spokesman argued that it 
could not possibly have proceeded 
as if it did because the 1976 act, 
which removed many restrictions 
on the TSBs, included the phrase 
that ita assets did not belong to the 
Crown. 

The Treasury also suggested 
that there was a distinction be¬ 
tween the State ownership dis¬ 
cussed by Lord Tempieman and 
the act of nationalisation which 
would give the Government the 
proceeds of selling the TSBs. 

The TSB and its merchant bank¬ 
ers, Lazard Brothera, said that 
there would be.no change in the 
sell-off planned for mid-September, 
but the Opposition Jreasurv 
spokesman, Dr Oonagh McDonald, 
said: "The Government has just 
lost the British taxpayer £1,000 
million” The money could navo 
been used to cut a penny from 
income tax or repair roads, hospi¬ 
tals and bouses and create thou¬ 
sands ofjobB; She-added. 


the Defence of Kut al Ann, 

Mesopotamia and Rangoon Road 
in the honourable annals of the 7 th 
Duke of Edinburgh's Own Gurkha 
Rifles. But the battle will no doubt 
be avidly disputed for yearn in the 
Kingdom of Nepal by the 111 
Gurkha infantrymen who nave 
been discharged from the Bntisn 
army in Hong Kong because their 
‘‘services were no longer required . 

Despite a two-month inquiry by 
its special investigation branch, 
the Ministry of Defence claims 
that the origins of the engagement 
are still uncertain. The casualties, 
however, were two injured: an 
unnamed Gurkha officer with two 
broken ribs and acting Mmor 
Corin Pearce, aged 31, who also 
sustained two broken nbs and a 
cut to the head which needed 16 
stitches. Happily, the Gurkhas 
fearsome kukri blades were not 
employed. . 

It happened on Operation Union 
Pacific, a six-week, field training 
qxercise in Hawaii for a company 
of 136 soldierB from the regiment b 
first battalion, *• which normally 


By David Pall later 

spends Its time guarding the Hong 
Kong-China border. Tho mere 
sight of these men apparently 
persuaded the Argentinians on 
Mount Tumbledown to surrounder 
in the Falklands war. M^jor 
Pearce, the company commander, 
had been on secondment with the 
battalion from the Royal Anglian 
Regiment for just over a year. 

At the and of the exercise * a 
disturbance” broke out after a 
party. Mqjor Pearce and the 
Gurkha officer intervened to re¬ 
store order and were attacked. 
Back in Hong Kong 18 Gurkhas 
were arrested and the SIB began 
their investigation. 

“The arrested men and other 
soldiers refused to cooperate,” the 
Ministry of Defence said on Mon¬ 
day, shattering the 150-year-old 
myth that Britain’s brave little 
mercenaries were always fero¬ 
ciously loyal to their officers. 

All the soldiers were eventually 
released. ’The failure to assist the 
authorities led to a total break¬ 
down in trust between these 
Gurkhas and their officers," the 
! MoD said. "There have, been no 


criminal charges because of lack of 
evidence." 

The discharged men will he 
flown back to Katmandu for the 
long trek home into the moun¬ 
tains. Since they have not been 
dishonourably discharged, some 
will retain their pension rights or 
a gratuity, depending on length of 
service. 

It will not be a fortune. A single 
private in Hong Kong earns £1,700 
a year, a married man £4,220, 
which is one reason why the 
British Government still recruits 
tribesmen from the Himalayas for 
a cost-effective presence east of 
Suez. 

Fout battalions are based in 
Hong Kong, one in Brunei and the 
last.is in the UK as part of the 5th 
Airborne Brigade. Here their pay 
increases to £4,000, compared to a 
British private's basic of £5,274. 

In the poor mountains of Nepal 
that is still good money. "We have 
20 applicants for each post," the 
, MoD said cheerfully. 

The Ministry of Defence added 
that some of the dipKnjsped men 
were, appealing. 




High flying prices despite cheaper fuel 

AS your summer holiday ap- de claimed that while jet fuel was company executives who negotiate oil and motorists' petrol which, in 
proaches, it is altogether possible derived from crude oil "their prices contracts for the sale of jet ftiel Britain, attracts duty of more than 
that you will have succumbed to a are not directly associated . , . with the airlines are under pres- £1 a gallon, 

common form of air travel sickness there is more of a relationship sure to secure a higher price so British Airways in common with 

which strikes the sufferer even between the coat of jet fuel and that their end of the business can most other airlines refuses to 

before he or she Bteps foot on a heating oil and an increased de- turn a profit. When it goes down, diacuBs the prices it pays for fuel 


wnicti strikes tne suflerer even between the coat of jet Fuel and that them end of the business a 

before he or she Bteps foot on a heating oil and an increased de- turn a profit. When it goes dow..,_,,**•-« pujc , 1U , ,„ BI 

plane. The symptom is a sharp, mand for heating oil affects the they can afford to give way a bit. on the grounds that it is "sensitive 

hoUow pain in the bank account supply and price of jet fuel. 11 Increased winter demand for competitive information". The oil' 

brought on by the cost of the The article concluded that in the other kinds of kerosene did indeed companies, on the othor hand, are 
.tidkath current financial year, BA was play a part in the rise in the price prepared in most cases to provido 

It might have occurred to you expecting its fuel bill to drop by a of jet fuel at the end of last year, figures bo long as they are not 
that this summer of all summers mere 8 percent. "Biggestreason for but then reduced summer demand identified by name 
the pain could have been a little this cutback is not the fall in fuel helped it to come down in the first Figures collected on this basis 
less. Airllnera run on jet ftiel, don’t price but more efficient aircraft," six months of this year, As always, suggest that the price paid bv 

they? . And since jet fuel la made It is rare that one cornea across though, the principal determinant mqjor airlines at Heathrow which 
from crude oil, the price of which such an artful concoction of half- has been the price of crude. To deny ia more or less representative or 
5“ i° pped , “wre sharply UUs truths bb this, BA, like other that is like saying that the price of the other big European airports, 
'SSL*"” 1 at any tlme , wnce companies, draws up its prqjec- bread is not governed by the price has fallen from a peak of 90 to 95 
1930s, someone somewhere must turns well in advance of the end of of wheat. cents per US gallon last December 

be -aving a very great deal of the financial year. The one re- The plunge in the cost of crude to between 46 and 50 cents for the 
ten t you. ferred to by the article was clearly from almost $30 last December to most recent contracts — a drop of 
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Electricity 
profits soar 
to £944m 

By Michael Smith | 

ELECTRICITY prices, which «. ' 
cut in June, could be held etfc 
lower levels until next April V 
enuee of soaring profit, ,l 
industry. 

FYolita or the Electricity Can# 
which oversoos the area baa* 
nnd the Control Electricity Qem 
nting Board, eoored to $044 mt 
lion in the post year, A nv 
earlier, the industry lest 11: 
billion because oflhc miners 1 strike 
It is expected that a Anal fc 
s‘on on prices will not be ista 
unlil October, but the Hecliife 
Council says it wants to kw 
prices as low os possible. , 

However, the council's haw 
were described as “dieappoistBf 
by the Electricity Coosomm' 
Council, which aaid Aiel costs had 
fallen to 1983 levels, in addition 
the induetry had achieved ssvingi 
and aulea wero higher than expect- 
cd. 

"All Ibis ixhuuld allow Ihe indus¬ 
try Ln cut price* Iwick U« last year's 
levels nr beluw from this autumn 
und ti» hold these prices in 1988," 
said the EKC h deputy director, Mr 
Toby Harris. “Instead, Sir Philip 
Jones talks only of continuing the 
present 0 2 pence rebate until 
April." 

.Sir Philip Jones, the council 1 ! 
chairman, said the past year had 
been nne nf nuiHuJerable achieve¬ 
ment iiikI progress for the indus¬ 
try. 

Domestic wile* of electricity rose 
by 4.15 |M-r wnt und industrial 
UHiige by 4.5 per cent. 

The CKCil). whose turnover ac¬ 
count* for 80 per cent of the 
council's revenue, earned a trading 
profit nf £845 million. But, after 
deducting interest charges, the 
final profit fell to £141 million. 
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Howe’s long hours of toil that add up to ambition 


WHEN Sir Geoffrey Howe’s RAF 
VC-10 touched down at Heathrow 
at the conclusion of Mb traipBB 
round southern Africa the usual 
ministerial car was waiting for 
him behind the VIP terminal. He 
and Lady Howe climbed in and set 
off for the Foreign Secretary's 
official residence in Carleton Gar¬ 
dens. , _ 

If ever a man had earned a rest 
it was Sir Qeoffrey. One of his 
most aenlor aides watched him go 
with genuine personal sympathy 
before getting into a hire car for 
his own journey to the Foreign 
Office. He knew his boas faced a 
personal confrontation with the 
Prime Minister that evening, to be 
followed next day by a lengthy 
meeting of ministers and a full 
session of the Cabinet. 

Thanks to some difficult traffic 
on the M4, the official did not 
reach his office for more than an 
hour. When he got there he was 
astounded to find Mb boss already 
at is desk, shaved, showered, wear¬ 
ing fresh clothes, and working at 
his papers. 

But that was not all. Sir Geof¬ 
frey duly met Mrs Thatcher to 
brief her on his trip, then took 
home four despatch boxes ftill of 
documents and telegrams. Next 
morning, all had been read and 
initialled by the Foreign Secretary 
and returned to the appropriate 
minister or official. 

This awesome capacity for work 
is, of course, one of the reasons for 
Sir Geoffrey's success as a politi¬ 
cian. Certainly he did not get 
where he is through the sparkling 
nature of Mb public persona. He 
has had to outdo his rivals in what 
is, nowadays, an extremely hard 
working trade. He has achieved it 
by deliberately cutting his sleep¬ 
ing time to a bare four hours a 
night during the week. He tops It 
up at weekend by allowing himself 
a luxurious lie-in of six or seven 
hours. 

Apart from the Prime Minister 
herself, I can tMnk of only one 
serious rival to Sir Geoffrey in this 
appalling lifestyle — namely. Har¬ 
old Wilson in his Downing Street 
years. Lord Wilson, struck down 
by illness, m now a shadow of Ms 
former self. But in his heyday his 
capacity to recover from total 
exhaustion was, like Howe's, phe¬ 
nomenal. 

One is, of course, entitled to ask 
whether so preposterous a 
workload is conducive to logical 
thought or considered judgment. 
But there ia, In Sir Geoffrey’s case, 
more to it than just physical Mid 
mental stamina. Unlike the other 
two, he has an almost saintlike 
capacity to turn the other cheek. 
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Prime Minister’s legendary tirades aditionel lngredlentthen? JSwtod awsywith the prospect, 

and walk out, juat m Michael Some of hie closest colleagues fjj^ caveat ^ y eBaen Ual: nerious 
Heaeltine walked out of the Cabi- believe that Uiere is, and that It » coraprom i Be candidates rarely en- 
net room earlier this year? a cmality not Ur the contest with a dripping 

There can be very little doubt with .him — namely, personal j—™. their handa. 
that such a step would inflict ambition. Sir Geoffrey, they bub- -- 

serious damage on his tormentor pect, has come to believe he has To ^ eure _ there are still those 

— far more serious than the auddenly acquired, a real chancei oi whQ that the Conservative 

damage caused by the resignation becoming Prime Minister nimseu. part WQU id actually improve its 

of Heseltine, or by the subsequent Alter all, recent surveys of lory electoral pr0Hp ecta by getting rid of 

departure of Leon Brittan. Indeed, backbenchers have suggested that ^ Thatchet . ) BVen at this late 

the odds are that the damage he is high .on the list of peoples ^ of the Parliament. But few 

would he terminal for Mrs Thatch- first choice for the succession. w0li i<j expec t her assassin to auc- 

er, if not for the Government. Moreover, he is higher still on the ^ her 

Even the Iron Lady must be party's list of second choices in a a 

becoming aware of the existence of widely spread field. Evan a m^jor- ^So . there ^ 


Sir Oeoffreyi biding hie time. scandal- That, t 
That quality was on public brought her down, 
display last week in Lusaka, when Such things ari 


spiii igifgM 

sSfes is&ssim 


Such things are undoubtedly a 


he K wm the victim for the 'second new experience for a woman who 
rim^n E month of u talevtoed ha. ruthlessly treuerormed her 
stream of abuse from the Zambian Cabinet, in the space of under 
president, Kenneth Kaunde. But eeven yeare from a body^ 
the same quality baa long boon an tative of the whole Coneervative 
emharrassina feature of the way Party into a clique largely repre 
the Thatcher Cabinet conducts its tentative ,he 

hnRineas in nrivate. faction. What must make tne 

T£ MSt - 2 some veraions experience aU the more unpleasant 
have it — that Sir Geoffrey eimply for her is the realisation that the 
hi. head and allows Urn 

Bv Ian Altken contempt. 

py lan wmven _ ^ ^ ^ pQge the que8tl on once 

Prime Minister's frequent out- more — why does he put up with 
burete of exneperated criticiem to it. when even the affable ar 
weeh over him According to wit- Geoffrey knows he holds her pohtl- 
neeses who have eat through the cal life in hie hande. 
phmmmenon frequently, he keen .Well. there is always the unde- 
on arguing in hiB familiar mumbly mable fact that the Foreign becre 
wav he never lets up. lory >» an uncommonly nice chap. 

Such determination has nlwaya Even colleagues whoI 
taken a fair amount of moral an responsible for the destruction 
courage, even in the days of Mrs of this country s ntenufnctunng 
Thatcher's “glad confident morn- industry during his st nt as 
ine- ne a conviction politician. It Chancellor arc prepared la ack- 
take “ ^eat deal more now that nowledge his ovemding deconcy. _ 


Fill IN THE 
COUPON THEN FILL 
TN CHEQUES FROM 
A nKPOSIT ACCOUNT 
THAT PAYS OVER 


glad confident morning has given 


also strikingly loyal. Al- 


way toan obsBas'ive'atmosphere of most alone Cabinet 

S“bu t lT rVadeBthe he has consistenfly refu^gutter 
° Efot it S ^ unUkely' that Sir even the mildest personal criticism 
Geoffrey’s courage, persistence and of Her Iniioora. Wute a s vaa 
equanimity have ever been sub- and 

ieeted to so stern a test as the one lore owes nothing — or aimosi 

istns^isrsa -tx ‘Aa-jgjs 
s=wii--‘-— 

But the question ia why ha puts consIderaUonB. such qualit 

■m urifVi if?_indeed whv he has ought not to be decisive in keepi g 

pStu^th ittor morethan tan Sir* Geoffrey at hi. post when ho 
WiThte an 

Class4inked health gap grows 

By Andrew Veltch 

™ E is ss ^.'rg^reio .how u ^ 
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If you have sterling funds to invest, find out about the 
Sterling Money Account managed by offshore bankers, 
lyndaff & Co (Isle of Man) Ltd. 

You earn high interest (the result of Tyndall Group’s 
m nerlw in the money market) and enjoy the convenience 
of a cheque book for all normal banking services, including 


-. ,... - , Those at greateet risk are mamen 

PI Death d rItoe among young semi- to welder? ecaffclders, bue.cosch 
skllUtal and unekRled workers aged and lorry drivers, servicemen, and 
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ISSS-- sgsysr- 

Private toilet, ■bowef'.™ 01 ‘ 402 90fl2, 
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hcWi deSh Cl reahS- of Thatehmite capiWiem. 
U^p^nen| u Xgm w»at the iigurek.will he ihr 

For the first time since 1911, the 1986. 
qrudal detailed analysto of deaths Occupational Mortality. ,T,he 
. in the different eodal dasseshas ■ 0 enera p 8 Decennial 8up- 

beenomitted from the main report. Great Britain, >IW*0. 

We have c^foted^® %^^!^SiationejyVffice , Parti, 


to "welders! 'ecaffofdsrs, bus, coach (minimum cheque £250). The account can also be used for 
and lorry drivers, servicemen, and standing orders. 

working in power Investment is in UK banks, local authorities and - 

plants run up to. twice the nsk of v^dfeia societies. Interest is credited four times a year, y/ith 

r“y"»y»^“ the intaest itself earning interest to give you an even higher 
worked in - nuclear plants. ■ ■ retumlcurrently 9.98%). Post the coupon for details. 

Doctors aged 26-34 are more ,»Raie at dmq of going wp rc*?- 
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THE WEEK 


price ups & dowry 


Beirut's Shl'ItQ-domlnaled southern sub* tor Israel In about three weeks, 


Christian eastern seotor. killing two * Mmmlestonon human 

people and wounding about 30. ^ 5! rt 

At least 55 peopla died In the lour “ ld d,d nD, plen to u PH rad8 the 
prtvIoX Included car ° u^re , ,,, '™. Jfl « l ° f Jaw,,h omlgratlon to 

bomba In East and West Beirut. I8raal flnd ,hB WesL 

The deployment has won the assent ol “ 

the two prlnofpal Shrile mlllttaa, the THE badly mutilated heads of three 
mainstream Amsl and tha Iranian.banbari DGODlo were found at a hm ulnn In 


Price in 1973 dollars 


probably — under some pros lure from kidnapped by Tamil guerrillas, the State 
an Iran anxious to reward Syria for Ita Information department reported at the 
continued support In the Quit war. weekend. 

THE Shl’lte Muslim kidnappers of Amerl- MR Bettlno Craxf last weak told Italy's 
cans held hostage In Lebanon said at lha President Cosalga that he had formed hie 
weekend that they would not negotiate second Government and presented him 
with the Pope, tha Archbishop of Center- the llal of the new cabinet membera, 

bury, or President Reagan. The Islamic thus ending a oriels that began on June 
Jihad group also three toned to kill Ita 27 with hla resignation as Prlma Minister, 
hostages "dour demands are not met''. It - 

holds at least three Americana. a sweeping vir-tnru in iamai**'a 

who wazhccd’ori July Sitter'?S'monlhi SlSl p ! 1 ■ lKllon * Mlchsel Manley's 

firoundt and a. a goodwill goalaro. but l^oV to Co oa* omera 

bIbo as a lest warning lo tho American eleotlons. B V fl 

Government". 


Source: BP 1973 comparison not available since 1985. 


Opec slashes output 


elections. OPEC ministers agrsed unani- 

mously in Geneva on Monday a 
WESTGsrman police a,rested a suspect- proposal from Iran to exempt its 
«l lesdsr ol tho Rod Army Fiction Gulfwor enemy, Iraq, from output 


By John Hooper 
In Geneva 


THE Untied Stela, announced.oh id“m™ TflodT,™ “SE Irom 1 ™ n t» exempt ita 

S2.2? «L"5* «> Q * or S e tore™™ at IhTwHmMh™ ?“I w , ar enem ^ 'if?- fr °” note of caution. He confirmed that auccctried in ii>i/ini> the iniiisti 

ESS S rflrsas ™ «“«*» that the an the Opec ministers had agreed, JSlSnU" 

sSpuSwHn!^ ® d .. fl n « ,M r “g? ,t flnd s, “ t » M ot 5 er ra ?^ ere .? f the organisation but when asked if the deal would least for Lh.- r,annum - the on« 

to!uM«i.,.^Tu2»!21 ,1Bd exet5IJ,lv8 - Mra Eva Sy bills Hsule-Frim- reduce their oil production by a be completed reolied- “Inshnllnh" w «r r . lir , u i i,, c- j- * P l? 

swaiyasss ssw??? b n els 8 fa •“ ® « A Lt ™ sss 11 hy Snud ' Arab “ 

iuini!Mvi» r ii B t nl, ih[^Iktor Karpov, paid a Frankfurt. 1 The deal, if it sticks, will go a long said by sources close to the confer- Cruce oil uncus wont into a 

surprise visit to Peking. - way towards removing , the huge ence to be insisting on the imple- nosedive “ 


in oil prices. It could vet prove 
difficult to sell to the Iranian 
public, but he has nevertheless 
succeeded in seizing the initiative 


numbsr ^ Sito'afiTa remrte c'ontrolM tomb 

sSSlImiJln kll,od fl nuo,Mr expert and Slamem 


surprise visit to Peking. lU wum«, _ ir T . „ c U1C JIUBC T . 11T . 

In the Goneva^nagotlet'omT wUh d»s°Lrs MALAYSIAN volar « relumed the multi- drncIeH nri Cl j U< * e ,^ as mentatior 

spent lour days In Peking briefing rac,al MB,l1,on of the Prlma Minister, Dr “*8S ed . P 1 ? 5 * 0 d pwn t0 their low- structure, 

Chinese offIcfals. It waihe first high-level M#hltl,lr Mohamad, to power In the est level 8 in real terms since the Iran's d 

8lno-Sovl*t lalka on dltarmamenl In Bfnaral election at the weekend. The early 1970s. a privati 

more than two decades. SESf 'S*? The Irania " oil minister, Mr from the 

—^a -. 5?*?? 


and her allies. 

Cruce oil prices went into a 
nosedive in December when Opec 


if C j Ude w kich has mentation of an officiul pricing effcctivelv abandoned iU *16 mil- 

dragged pncee down to their low- structure. lio„ hum*! „ .I,.v ™ 

early 1970s" the lra "' a , darin £ strategy, tabled nt tag mu! cniharkri on n campaigii 

jfc ^n. oi, mister, Mr ^ - 


? only a few hours after 


m'aoat , pa 9 rllamanTTha pradomlnanlly K aa .™"/f, r ™“ ear J; ar th “ l ^ the publication' of on open lotto 


weak aiMoraod'o plan 'to atop Noaa co’liTaao' 


l!™ c !'! n iL? 0 ™". d, i.*. nd _, ,o _ r0l a." J «_l« l ; Parly had Mm' ihf p'artiHhm. Moii 


Domocmtlo Ac«on £ Bd suggested the scheme^should from' the iraqi” President, "Kir lii""pump 


n 11 ™ WI«rve , "ri!jMoom^n'I nj I SSmSo andalwholiiad 

Xt. roil.ol mdXtSSHM; °" a ' a " d lnd "'»" d «" to- 

and the apace agency's efforts to pro- 

mole the shuttle aa an economically self- R0Y COHN, the lawyer who gained 
auHlclont aatelllta-launchlng syatem. notoriety as Senator Joaeph McCarthy's 
— _ right-hand man during the antl-Commii- 


for at leant two months, and Saddam Huaaoin, calling fur an humls i'i .kiy ailuLkll undlr ihe oiii 


would than end to the eix-yea'r Gulf war. 
reconvene to reallocate binding But Mr Aghuzadeh's iniLin 

ROY COHN, the lawyer who gained lhn» rKo aim n ° 1 t a PP eor to be u firnt m 

notoriety ss Sanator Joseph McCarthy's __f“L*^ 9 ? lni , ® f 5 e towards ending the conflict 
right-hand man during ^he sntl-Commu- ^as to give a shock to the much as an attempt to stem 


end to the six-year Gulf war. ceiling. Inu'i, i.ii f lu* other hand, 

But Mr Aghuzadeh's initintivu Huh huen nbli 1 In lnki* advantage of 
did not appear to be u firat move n iiijurlnu 1 winch Saudi Arabia Iasi 
towards ending the conflict so year iilluwail it in luuld through its 
much as an attempt to stem tile territory lo Inxial its output lo 1.9 


SSSTcSS 3 g& ‘***** gaKSJSSS 

nice. ThV'n^*M™l| l .ffi" l °Am s Ei I, Z'Lmm ‘Token* sanctions by PM 


places even lighter curbs on Thfid World 5 rrMt » nd t l N0 ■ econd ‘" r y oauses — The agreement will put paid to 
exports ol textiles to Industrial countries , B T B ,, a ° nd ln,8cllon ®- HTLV-3 the promise of even cheaper petrol, 

for lha next five years. te believed to be lha virus that causes but wUl come as a welcome relief 

- Ala# - to thfl Rritilh frnuownmawl 


ra SSS Assure 

Ms.. 1 P«rt tor complicity there was a rush on vsoolnallon cllnlos. No^th Sea oil would not be « 


. htlv- 3 the pramito of even cheaper petrol, r v Michael Qmlth 

I causes but wdl come as a welcome relief ^ ,. .. . . _ ° y Mlcnael Smith 

to the British government, which limited package of mouBures year, worth lMft million and repre- 

7 u had faced the prospect of a steadily . t t hatcher proposod to anting ltt« Umn 1 per cent of 

£ worsenln g balance of trade and the ■ “ ramit ^?, uld m , nkc ver y Uttk ‘ Hriltiin’H total ctuil wnwuniplion. 

reo and threat that iU revenues from ClUl6r 1,0 Brilleh or But .South AlVin exports 2C per 

ncllnloa. North Sea oil would not be enough S°H. j , " C0 J l economies nnd fluem cunt nf ita 170 million tonnes a 

— ■■ to finance income tax cuts in the r Btren S t hon the feelings your of null nntn wnrlil markets, 

d £280 at next budget. J* t™ 00 eanctioiiH against Pro- providing joint fur 915,000 non- 

i London Although the delegates said they ■ . .. . . wliilrn. .. 

roln and fully exDected to lenvp Rmmimi . , , ain s three-part package J» Iktaiuw uf till- continuing worn 


In the Achilla Lauro hijacking. — to finance income tax cuts^hTtle d f^!j n f d Btren fithon tile feelings your of null onto world markets, 

THE family ot Mr Anatoly Shohorsnakv JH!L?iw flar Boy ? 8 . orfl8 w « ,ln8d “80 at next budget. BanctlonH "gainst Pro- providing jobs fur Ofi.OOOnon- 

the Russian Jewish dissident freed from SS^'iSS* tar S BMn!l7mi Caftaf K ln V** 10 !! Although the delegates said they ■ . fK whiUa. 

E l r n r er . U,i t 8Vi r ,flr8 l ob ** llow - d dlMloald h£ tfirtlS? mmiM^^ n n .“ nd fu Jy expected to leave Geneva thfce-pnrt package Is Jkienuw of Uif cnnUnuing wcrU 

had tosn csncallto by^japantss pronurt- Wth f a bindin B agreement, the ^ ^ mvestinont, ban the glut of timl. HriUiin would have no 
now lives In Jerusalem, told Israel ere becauee of the offence. P conference chairman, Mr RUwanu ™P° rt of cool, iron, sLcol, and difficulty replacing South Africa as 

Lukman of Nigeria, sounded a ^Bemmds, and lo impuso u n supplier, but British minin« 
T anna f onAP JM voluntary ban on promoting tour- machinery mniiufaclurorg coufl 

LallgC I3C6S nuclear dllpnims) 8 V ulum ,, . , Buffer if SouUi Africa retaliated 

® UUCIIUnd ngninst sanctions. J . 

By Ian Templeton In Welllnoton £ 1 2 the ^ wo coantr ‘O 0 . The Department of Trade and 

AS New Zealand scekB to renhaoe nmmWfi *■ > e . 0100 J2? “ J br °ader scale could close Industry said that Britain import- 

its defence policy after the wit L uSSSS^ " PaCiflc “f^ow Zealand’s defence policy. Afriwn'UkTSrflnd ^ * 1 n t0t J‘ 1 of f? 3 ' 6 "JSSSfito 

draws! of the US "security guar an- The upmnH It found widespread support for Kniwpronfio stool and coal, iron and Htee I from South Africa 

tee", it was no comfortTffie wUl the B° v «niment’s .HSStS inJSfES?!-St' C0,n con ‘ ain - 1986. which represented a ^ 

Prime Miniater, David Lange Union nnd Soviet stance. The key issue for the mverari 0 ^, 06 d ' are a . n ltom fraclfan of domestic needs that 

when the Soviet leader, Mr have indicat!d fh^ th °n cil pwrament, however, is whether and I ^? n J >y {„ eX,a A t,ng re ® tric tionB, could easily be replaced in the 

Mikhail Gorbachev, in a speech in Those da urm . 8lgn ‘ ll 8Ucc eeds in reconciling that Afri™ ™ veB ^ n ® I, t in South curront climate of ovor-BUpply- 

Vladivostok sought to e^Taxi* tort's fttt T“' !U ?F“ rt with tha pronoun^fd sup r"entv^r. *° 8 trickle ln »”<* ataa ' f la ‘ 

tho role of the Soviet Union aa a weanom in thn " uclear P»rt f»T the Anxus Alliance now InHI.^ .. corneretono or the South African 

Pacific, oa well as a European, teat nTlenr “ d d ° not de = la red "Inoperable” by the US ™ ta economy, with exports accounting 

power. pean ' Thous-S3 nS.- u Later this month theAMus 1 * maters measures for 44 per cent orproduction, ard 

Tho Lange theaia has been, as either way and Fron« S eat ? “ uncU "*11 meat itT&n Zf efih. /o wi?™"* 2 t0 3 P er «>» EEC a mq|or purehase^J 

Now Zealand pursues ita anti- lo refuse' to sism becausB^’f^ Fr . anclac “' w** Now Zealand con- between Britain , J 5f r .!? do ind "»fry provides jobs tor 70,0°° 

nuclear policy, that tha country Mum™ tit of 1,8 T cu ?.Hf 1 J' ab “"L It appears that “? South Africa, non-whitos. 

eiyoys a benign strategic environ- For Mr Lange the anti nuri taB JP S wil1 forraaU y assert its altemativfl frS- UntnBB cou d ^” d Tourist industry sources war 

® d . ran concentrate on diplomacy haS^verd^ aSStaT f 6CU * rity ^ aranteea to the other wm^Dreduc^ ^ partners for also expressing serious doubts 
Btrengthomng regional security in other circumatanrea he miSK partner, AustraUa, and 3eak q! M about the effect of any. ban on 

the aouth-west Pacific ---^ .*!,.™ via8d Mat8 ™' it *E P™™Ung Briti B h tounsm *h= 


th.ao'uth-west Pocific. ■ ' welcomed 

The main thruat of Mr Lange's tho prone 
foreign policy has been to remove lcar-free 
the nuclear threat from the South leader wo 


i~..uj ..O. ueen 10 remove icar-rree zone But fh» c-,- 7 ', ™™=. uu oan rrancisco or on Inruo ~ "rruu.L u.uuna in 0 i tne 0UB,UUU foreign »"■” 

the nuefcar thrent from the South leader was, in fact declaring thd . enactment of New Zealand'" St’ofJ^H ln B '' , tam as a South African national. in l885 

Pacific. He playnt a leading rolo in country's interest in the rortm a ", l , 1 '. nudear logiBlation. the US mm ki **¥* thoIS 8,0 WBre to Britain, while ,123.JJJ 

promoting tha South Pacific nuc and underiiniT that th. fSul,' "'U formally withdraw ita guaran Sid hlacks couM be British passport holders visited 

lear-frce zone treaty on which the Pacific Is aa much a rodmhlS *" to d ? f6 ” d New ZealandaSSSt SShi.Sw™* Af "“ 8 coal and South Africa. Britain remains the 

eponscring South >oclfic Forum, superpower rivafry MMvelhl S*'?®’?' 1 ' P 184 wiU hringtoa cLn^r „ aecond favourite touriat apot ** 

™. n Js F V.' - ihl8 weak J *a part of the world "ay ether head the long-running dispute make from Sl >uth Africa South Africans after Zimbabwe^ 

expected to mk signatures from Mr Lange has just been handed „ “'iaar warahip visits. SShdnfSLS. a U ra P aat 011 Although tourism is an unpor; 

«e f rse'c4 0 tSr i oT^S a"ffi?«S3S 

aak. these naBoha fo reBpaM"ita AITairo, Mr Fron^n/r. H** 
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Opposition throws down Private enterprise in Moscow 

/slsnllnnrta fd"h 7lQ JUST beside the Moscow planatarr ably in Russian about the differ- a ^ i f 8ll if g is a ™rth°' itotta^a"'^ 

Challenge lO £Aa torn is a shop which aomehow ence between G^ajliB and d ; „ aafu ? neM of g,e Soviet 

VUUllVll^v encapsulates the Gorbachev ddem- Panaaomc, about Dolby syatoma P®" joumaliat. My 

' J ma, how to revitaUsethia country's and graphic equalisers and freeze empre to^ imre.^ fQr g 

By Goorge Arney In Islamabad economy without dismantling the frames and playback speeds. The n U ssiaii-BPBBker even to think of 

Soviet system. cummers kimw thedratuff me as a tallow-national, but the 

aftfr months of inertia and claimed, “and we do not want him It is a kommiaaloni, or second- They also had the right te taKB fr om the Baltic provincea 

wSationki squabbling, Paki- to pin time to entrench himself hand shop, where the Btata buys properly otan take a pride in their terrible 

STop^sitiol aUlanro, the again”. and «fla goods and takas a.1.pm tos to are d it wor^properiy. rallUatioM of the Russian lan- 

Movement tor the Reatoration of Smallar pariiea. fearful of the «nt commiaamn It haa dso been befere tho deal waa iormauy guage. On a good day, I can peas 

Democracy, has finaily found its WT^—^havc tought “ F “ d ™^S^oS't "“aB tai. ha. chanpd, atoco ^^^“hat^video 

mrim 

stts-SiSi *5a5S* » *"■—-!== 

democratic movomont . Mias wh(j Bhou](l pp—psent one of the d jp who had^been on foreign permita no secondhand product to * g 

Bena zir B hutto had afready aplint cred left wing parties. detogattona would make a hea-line be sold for more than the new price „ ot atopped. It has 

toeatened to Ughten the Kr.w^ to ^ have all0 bBel pi] ia i f or this place almost as soonaa of»eqidvatemSov^ product ’"private. It haaalso gone 

The next turn c/the BCrew disputes over whether the MRD they b ‘ , clea 1“i C “fcaEO ui™ld"after™wo w^ka should be effectively criminal, and the end of 
m Auuuat 14 Pakiatan’s should continue to call for the video recorder that coat them £860 unsold atlmitwo weexs that three day approval period 

g5ti£.*sjs srs-jfiTrsss aajrsjx'S.'ES sssyssar* - ' 

SaslSSaa* bsjjs^sjKjt s.'-i.s.v&s 4- 


JUST beside the Moscow planatarr ably in RusBian about the differ- |e ng^L^Aeo notil 
ium ia a shop which somehow ence between Grundig and aai“- u ”“ u toesa or 

encapsulates the Gorbachev dilem- Panasonic, about Dolby ay“J®“a F^ - e to a foreign joui 

ma, how to revitalise this country a and graphic equalisers and freeze R F 13 far too p 

economy without dlamantling idle frames and playback speeds. The Russian is lar to p 


totivea "from all the provinces. 1 radio would command a propor- people atoppod^hrii 

A ffor that wm.Mh.ttoi. w.a lu~J-U-»- — 


wUl hold joint rallies 


After that constitution was ttonate mark-up. . ond-hand go«is for sde. 

overridden by Mr Bhutto and Because of this, the pormtaaion But '‘hf 8 104 ,*£FF“J 
drastically amended by General for a Soviet citiien to travel abroad buainesB, which now takes place 


““ tT ly a ^lack 

But it tafnrt atopped the market m ^mputer parto and | 


software outside the pioneer shop j 


a.TasrjBa« gSggShS sft^^asss 

WeSSaSS ^^attesediaputoa “Mined why the apart- SlSffUS 

'raiir£ wiownhaahe “ me ^ 

went^to Uie shop aiuJ looked at ^ tS^PTSS 


"h^u^rotoMdiatoSe 


------ -7—~~ »Un* Knvr for the fast rouble that led the 

ioiAi.x..gind constitution would be amended to them in the homeland. Sail nlr-knamed "taoe eaters’' I Gorbachev administration to 

EfiSSEsbs sw-jris-syj isx&sIk rs^sssr^sgs 

g^riiaTST amld not he foreign affa^.jrfencc. communi- £S l“k"t Led J if I were >-»•> J- fSSLS"™ 1 I 


cations, and currency. people waving thick wads of leather jacket tok 

In future, no Btate of emergency roubles, and talking knowledge- buying or selling. 


trade to the black market. 


S5T^S.aBja2 gJS&ssi Reagan believed ready to bargain on SDI 
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Zia's tightening grip brought the 
parties together. 

After Mr Bhutto’s daughter and 


ridual wirty” leaders since her running out toi her, or at leaBt for 

return, aha has not attended a hercredibility. . . . 


Last weak an official, tellung 
about Mr Reagan’s two-and-a-halt 
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Sliow'ahle whether the'US would cdhere to a 
narrow or broad definition of the 
treaty. . . „ . 

US allies have been informed 
that the letter implied no change 
in the present restrictive interpre¬ 
tation of the treaty, although there 
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Bloodshed on the other side of the razor’s edge 


American foreign policy in an intellectual vacuum 


David Berosfoid reports from the Eastern Cape 


A FEW miles outside Port Eliza¬ 
beth — South Africa's "Detroit" — 
entangle plants of razor-wire have 
been thrown up around a mqjor 
block township called New Brigh¬ 
ton, one of the oldest in the 
Eastern Cape. The use of razor- 
wire to seal it off is, in a sense, 
symbolic of the state of Biege under 
which blacks find themselves in 
this province — an area which 
offers a gloomy portent for the 
future of South Africa as a whole. 

The EasteiTi Cape has long been 
troublesome to the rulers of South 
Africa. In the late 18th and 19 th 
centuries the British fought a 
series of bloody engagements with 
local tribesmen, the so-called 
Kaffir wars which reached a cli¬ 
max in the battle of Grahams town 
which saw the defeat of the great 
Xhosa warrior-prophet Nxele. 

In the second half of the twenti¬ 
eth century the province has pro¬ 
duced the moat famous names in 
the black.liberation struggle: Nel¬ 
son Mandela, Walter Slsulu, Oli¬ 
ver Tnmbo and Steve Biko among 
them, It was in the Eastern Cape 
that the youth league of the 
African National Congress was 
bom, which gave a new, militant 
impetus to the organisation's ac¬ 
tivities in the 1940s. The defiance 
campaign of the 1950s was most 
marked in the area. Alter the 
smashing of resistance in the post- 
Sharpevillo era it was again in the 
province that black rebellion re- 
omerged with the birth of the 
black consciousness movement in 
the early 1970s. 

The present bout of unrest began 
further north, in the Vaal triangle. 
But again it has been in the 
Eastern Cape that the rebellion 
has found its most dramatic ex¬ 
pression: in monster political ral¬ 
lies at the funerelB of black acti¬ 
vists, in the development of an 
alternative grass-roota political 
Bystem — township, street and area 
committees — as well as the 
launching of the consumer boycott 
movement. 

Recognition of this vanguard 
role of the Eastern Cape has 
earned it the most ruthless appli¬ 
cation of the present state of 
emergency in the country — a 
repressive drive in which echoes 
can be heard of a letter written 174 
years ago by the British governor, 
Sir John Cradock, to the Lhen 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Lord Liverpool: "... I am very 
happy to add that in the course of 
this service there has not been 
shed more Kaffir blood than would 
seem to be necessary to impress on 
the minds of these savages a 
proper degree of terror and re¬ 
spect" 

The efforts of the present day 
South African authorities to "im¬ 


press' 1 the minds of the rebellious tions to maintain a list of detain¬ 
er® not as bloody, but the principle eea as such), with nearly 800 
Is much the same. The terror Identified names in the Eastern 
implicit in the razor-wire at New Cape. On previous experience of 
Brighton is reflected in a paucity the ratio oi identifiable detainees 
of information emerging from the to those actually held, this would 
townships and the difficulty in suggest well over 2,000 are being 
making contact urtth community held in the province. 



Child victim of township unrest, his coffin covered by the colours of the ANC. 

leaders many of whom — at least The “terror" — that feeling 
of those still on the loose — appear which, as one activist described it, 
to be spending their lives in a accompanies the sound of move- 


leaders many of whom — at least 
of those still on the loose — appear 
to be spending their lives in a 
variety of disguises. 

A local MP, Mr Andrew Savage, 
quotes the Minister of Law and 
Order, Mr Louis Le Grange, as 
having told him recently: 'T am not 
going to surrender any part of this 
country to informal government." 
And while the precise number of 
detainees is almost impossible to 
gauge accurately, they appear to 
have been sufficiently widespread 
to have effectively destroyed, at 
least for the time being, black 
political organisation in tne East¬ 
ern Cape with the striking excep¬ 
tion of the trade unions whicn, 
surprisingly, the authorities have 
left largely intact. 

The Progressive Federal Party 
— the white parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion — has a list of what it 
euphemistically calls "missing per¬ 
sons" (deliberately euphemistic, 
because it appears to be a breach of 
the confused emergency regula- 


raenta outside one's front door 
during curfew hours — iB not 
limited to blacks. White liberal 
homes have been raided and 
housewives, students, and academ¬ 
ics have joined the "missing per¬ 
sons’’ list, notably in the 
university city of Grahamstown, 
which Trollope described in 1877 
as “a very pretty little town" and a 
contemporary traveller, the Rev. 
William Shrewsbury, as "England 
in miniature.” 

The activities of the security 
forces themselves cannot, of 
course, be reported under the 
emergency regulations, But there 
is a new dimension to security 
operations which is not subject to 
reporting restrictions — what are 
known as "law enforcement offl- 
cers,” 

A significant facet of the conflict 
in other parts of South Africa has 
been the activities of the so-called 
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‘'vigilantes," conservative blacks 
who in many instances appear to 
have been encouraged by the 
authorities into conflict with 
young radicals on a "divide and 
rule” principle in the Eastern 
Cape. However, the relative politi¬ 
cal solidarity of the Xhosa people 
has not facilitated such tactics. 
Instead there is widespread use of 
law enforcement officers — known 
locally as the “Amachaka" (People 
of Chaka, the legendary Zulu 
warrior-king, because many ap¬ 
pear to be Zulus imported from 
Natal). 

The Amachaka are security 
guards recruited to police the 
townships by the government-es¬ 
tablished community and munici¬ 
pal councils. The councils 
themselves, as part of "the sys¬ 
tem," are highly unpopular — at 
least 30 out of the 50 established 
in the Eastern Cape having closed 
by the forced resignation of mem¬ 
bers. But their law enforcement 
officers continue to operate with a 
particularly fearsome reputation 
which is illustrated by stories like 
that of the killing of a boy called 
Rasta Ndabambi. 

Rasta was among a group .if 
youths who were allegedly at¬ 
tacked recently by a group of law 
enforcement officers on a primitive 
golf course at Waimer, another 
black township outside Port Eliza¬ 
beth. The officers were apparently 
enraged at the theft of a radio from 
their vehicle. One of the youths 
afterwards described, in a sworn 
affidavit, how the officers opened 
fire on them as they ran for cover 
in a nearby graveyard. They were 
hiding in some bushes when the 
boy Rasta was spotted by Lhe 
officers and told to come out. 

"When he came out they shot 
him from about three mcLrcs 
away. They shot him in thu 
stomach. They beat him up and he 
said sorry and he was crying and 
bleeding. After they beat him up, 
another law enforcement polico 
(officer) drew his gun and Bhol him 
straight in the head. I saw all this 
from about 20 metres nwny." A 
discussion followed, according to 
the witness, in which it was 
suggested a statement would be 
made to police that tho dcrul youth 
was a “stonB-thrower." The ac¬ 
count was supported by n state¬ 
ment from another youth who did 
not see the killing, but described 
hearing screaming, two shots, nnd 
then silence. 

The sqspicion that such inci¬ 
dents are being covorod up uh 
killings of “stono-th rowers” — a 
phrase regularly used by tho Gov¬ 
ernment’s Bureau for Information 
to explain security force killings — 
is encouraged by another such 
incident in Walmer township, 
which was the subject of a Su¬ 
preme Court restraint action in 
Port Elizabeth two weeks ago. 

The action wsb successfully 
brought against Walmer law en¬ 
forcement officers by Florence 
Menzi, whose husband, John, had 
been shot dead. Describing the 
killing, Mrs Menzi said they were 
sitting in their home when there 
was a banging and kicking on the 
door. She opened it, to be confront¬ 
ed by three law enforcement offi¬ 
cers. 

"They were all wearing their 
ween uniforms with balaclavas on 
their heads. I could not recognise 
any of them because' of the 
balaclavas, but they were all black 
men. They shouted, asking why I 
hadn't opened the door and when 
they Saw my . husband behind me, 
they rushed inside the room and 
began assaulting him. They 
slapped me as well. . ,. , 

,l My husband managed to flee 
out of the house and. run behind ‘ 
™ ho J u ^ at. the back,i They 
followed hnn out and I hoard-two 


gunshots behind the house." 

When Mrs Menzi and' neigh- ' 
hours plucked up the courage to an ' 
outside they found a trail of blow! : 
but it took her four days to find her I 
husband ... in the local mortuary I 
Accord,ng to tile affidavit, befm 
the court, the killing was reported 
by tho authorities as that of 
another “atone-thrower.” 

But it is not only on the basis of 
such incidents that the Eastern 
Cape offers u gloomy portent. The 
province also provides evidence of 
what scorns to be Pretoria’s ne* 
philosophic npproach — its appar¬ 
ent repudiation of the politics of 
conciliation, whether in its deal¬ 
ings with the international or 
domestic communities. 

It can be found, for instance, In 
the handling of the consumer and 
school boycotts. In Port Elizabeth, 1 
where the consumer boycott has 
^been almost 100 per cent effective, 
repeated appeals by businessmen 
to central government for help in 
defusing it have been ignored by 
Pretoria. The consequences are to 
be seen in the streets of the city 
which i-ven under Lhe emergency 
remains clear nf black shoppers. 

The attitude of the authorities in 
the face of such coercive action 
appear?- to he that of "the devil 
take the hindmost.” With black 
unemployment approaching 60 per 
cent in the Eastern Cape the 
suffering for the hindmost is ines¬ 
capable 

Similarly, nn the schools issue, 
opportunities fur conciliation ap¬ 
pear lu have been nlmost contemp¬ 
tuously disregarded by the 
government. The boycott of schools 
— over the latest government 
cnntrul 'nenauroH for children, in¬ 
cluding lhe inLruductkm of “school- 
passes" — has been widespread in 
this province. I Jut there are com¬ 
paratively high educational stan¬ 
dards among the blocks of the 
Eastern Cape nnd there were 
iudicatiuim but week of anxiety In 
the comimmily to Kettle the issue 
and gel Hie children back to 

dllHHL'H. 

Appetite were made to the de¬ 
partment of education for a six-day 
postponement uf last Fridays 
deadline for children to re register 
and comply with the now regula- 
tiuiiH. hut the appeals were dis- 

iniHaud. Thin week thu department 
announced IhuL it wiih beginning 
lu dime school* in the Enstorn 
Capo, Lmimferring teachers and 
equipment to other arena. Wifit jw 
likelihood that even conforming 
pupite will now he forced Into a 
sympathy boycott, there ore now 
real fen in llint the ontire school 
system in thu province faces cor 

Political activists here 1 

accopt that the country is facing 
repeat of tho I960 crack-down- ; 

which effectively crushed bl8 “ i 

resistance for one-and-a-haa ™ w 

ados — arguing that tn 
politicisation of the masses 
now gone too far. In convoy® 8 -* 
they repeatedly drop references 
“when the emergency is over" ana 
they ask. hopefuUy whattho 1 * 
national community is going to ■ 

After his defeat at the battle^ 
Grahamstown, Nxele. sun , end®»*j 


Wand and drowned a 
while trying to escape. 
al possessions were not buried 
another half century. . '«j bv 

Today there is a phrase . 
tho Xhosa,. I'Kuktikza Ku*. 
Nxele,'.' which translates 88 _ . 
: Coming of Nxele." . Ifc 
forlorn hope. And In thet sijjgj 
that liberation Is 1 “{f Africa 
tion is whether black Squ* 
is once again awaiting the.coip 11 * 
■pfNxele,.-;■ .. . i .. 1 


NEARLY six years into the 
Reagan presidency the making of 
foreign policy is as bumpy a ride as 
it has ever been. While the Presi¬ 
dent is still able to work hiB magic 
on Capitol Hill with certain issues, 
such as support for the Contras 
Lid arms for the Saudis, about 
which the differences among hiB 
advisers are less pronounced, on 
the great issues of our time — 
South Africa and arms control — 
hia adminiBration is hopelessly 

"on South Africa, where the 
United States with its modern civil 
rights history haa had a better 
opportunity than almost any coun¬ 
try to take the moral high ground, 
the Reason White Houae haa 
foundered badly. It allowed pubhc 
hopes to be built on an important 
shift in policy away from Pretoria 
and then hatched an addresa 
which brought emiles only to P. W. 
Botha and hie apartheid thugs. 
After the moat misjudged speech of 
his presidency, Reagan and ms 
aides are scrambling to limit the 
damage. 

As if the chaos and infighting 
over the white laager were not bad 
enough, the US policy makers have 
been engaged in an even more 
divisive struggle over arms con¬ 
trol. The result is a letter to Mr 
Gorbachev which barely disguiBea 
the cracks in Washington: at one 
and the same time it offers comfort 


By Alex Brummer In Washington 

mind. A, a result decleione, in- sorted Western effort .to fame HU, ^ fachgtS'alinilhSuon 

stead of being framed within Borne reforms on P. ’ blunders To the end, long after his days — how to respond to Mr 

grand strategy in the way Kia- advisers had agreed among them- Oorbachev’B °ffer t>ra grami trade- 

singer or Brezinski may have Similarly, Poindexter was bo ^ RB ives that President Marcos of the off; how to deal with a special 
designed, are taken in an intellec- ? t ™ tc }}?j} ln ..‘ n ecel J*: .1 the Philippines had to go after stealing meeting on treaty violatlona, and 

tual vacuum. Each passing deci- l»d little time tolookat gfojU on jj r Reagan clung to what to do about continued Soviet 
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the same ideological struggles was ™ ad ® ev °" re- recently his fear that the ANC dangerously split as ever, 

which divided the administration *£25-^? eve rnight be a Communist front led Superficially, the peaceniks (if 

in the earliest days of 1981 still apoMiblhU^^ ^m to aU but embrace Botha there are such people in this 

persist in the summer 011986. « "{K Kin!' ZJ against .U the counselling of Mr “VuS wen^tTthe “olaUo™ 

The problems are partly system- 0 f \Vhite House chief-of-staff Don- bhultz. meeting it is vaguely talking 

ic and partly personal to Reagan a i d Regan _ "You either grovel at control, about a test ban treaty verifica- 

himself. Hia preference for a coV Don's feet or have a confronts- w ^hen‘t ^os to a ms conttol, ano ^ ^ ^ v 

gial type of leadership - some- tion," one ins.der recently noted - where the^rreiaae i ABM compromise. But none of this 

times called cabinst government Md there is a permanent recipe tor tortable mtn tne none rea Uy matters unless the Preel- 

for want of a better term — means d i Baate r. 3'ile lve" after h^dmlnistra- dent ccn be convinced to give up 

that the policy Jght is never over None „f thia would matter very bUc , v abandoned the SDI, which ha genuinely believes 

until the President puts his Ini- much if M r Reagan was a more tion had pubuew anannoneo c ' rotsct tho US and the Went 

tials to the national security direc- cer ebral President with a world Salt precere^UM Presme t d ftom incoming missiles, 
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and Weinberger aren't out on the poUc „ ideM _ excep that Amer- °f “ P ‘n"Xflised has presided over the largest fedar- 

links together emoying them- | CH should be militarily strong and seatina plan for journal- al expansion In history). Mr 

selves. we should push back communmm. S. a a ‘ ir a Kr who couldn't Reagom always portrayed as the 

Even on the morning that Mr He is also mentally lazy and finds ■ CUB cardB ^id put crafty negotiator and master poh- 

Reagan delivered hiB ill-fated it difficult to grasp the more . .. CO gent defence or the tician can never lose: only hia 

South African speech, the Secre- complex issues such aa arms con- B decision * advisers can. 
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^ show dramatic gains, as the graph shows. 


to those who support Reagan's 
cherished Strategic Defence Initia¬ 
tive and those who would bargain 
it away for a deal on offensive 
weapons. It thus resolves nothing 
but barely keeps alive the delicate 
White Houbb- Kremlin dialogue. 

In a Washington where Mr 
Reagan can do no wrong (there to 
even a movement to do away with 
the 22nd Amendment and give 
him a third term in the Oval 
Office) the search for a scapegoat 
has been on in earnest. 

But the problem with foreign 
policy in the Reagan administra¬ 
tion is the President himself. He 
haB fostered a climate in which 
each foreign policy issue becomes a 
fresh battle for the Presidents 


portunity, slipped in some harsh 
language about the Communist 
influence in the ANC. 

Such shenanigans are common¬ 
place and those officiate with the 
most staying power and strongest 
views ultimately win in the end. It 
to no coincidence that Mr Reagan 
has had more national security 
advisers than any of hte predeces¬ 
sors. The pressures are so great 
that th6 National Security Council 
haB become an administrative 
maetotrom, where no single person 
can fight the ideological currents. 

Those familiar with the work¬ 
ings of the NSC say that Robert 
McFarlane, who masterminded the 
preparation for the Geneva sum¬ 
mit and engineered the first con- 
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Pressure for third term 


THE familiar cry of “four more 
years, four more yeara" Was heard 
greeting Prealdept Reagan last 
week as he campaigned across the 
country for congressional candi- 

Mr Guy Vander Jagt, who heads 
the Republican National Congi^a- 
sional Committee, has introduced 
legislation in Congress aimed alj 
repealing the 22nd Ameqdnienti. 
which restricts presidents to two 

terms.‘ThB petition.driye' £° : . | P ve 

Mr Reagan an extra term ,.naa 
ignited a prairie fire that, can 
sweep across the counfry, .iMr 
Vander Jagt told a crowdad/press 
conferencein front of the Capitol. 


In recent weeks* Mr Reagan haa 
talked enthusiastically about the 
need to repeal-the 22 ad Amend¬ 
ment, which was ironically forced 
onto the statute booka by Republi- 
cans fearful that another .Demo¬ 
crat might repeat the feat of 
Franjdin D. Roosevelt, who was 
elected four times, before dying in 
office. ... 

! "Shouldn't the people have the 
right to yotp for someone as many 
times as they want to vote for 
him?" Mr-Reagan said recently, 
though: he,maintains that ne per- 
SOnafiy’h6e' no' ‘intbi'est ■ hi* * im^d. 
term. : 
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mem and presents investors with an ideal 
|v opportunity lo participate in the continued 
growth of the continental European 
economies. - 1 
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An open world market for talent 


PRESIDENT REAGAN is pushing through 
Congress a massive tax reduction pro¬ 
gramme which will send a decal tidal wave 
across the world. If the proposals go through 
then the top rate of tax in the US will fall 
from 60 per cent (compared with 60 per cent 
here) to only 27 per. cent. When that 
happens the meanest billionaire in America 
will pay less tax on any extra Income he 
receives than low paid manual workers in 
the UK who now pay 29 per cent before 
reliefs. 

This matters because the world has 
become an increasingly open market as 
conservative governments everywhere have 
dismantled national barriers. Capital — 
and people — have become more mobile 
than ever. As President Mitterrand discov¬ 
ered to his cost during France's ill-fated 
(solo) economic expansion, it is difficult 
these days to have socialism in one country. 

The danger facing Britain and Europe is 
tliat the existence of such low top tax rates 
in the US will trigger an alarming drain of 
talent. The skills required for today’s 
growth industries (like electronics, informa¬ 
tion techonology and financial services) are 


ominously footloose. American companies 
will be able to pick the cream of Europe's 
talent by offering much higher salaries and 
absurdly low (to us) tax rates. And these are 
the very people a future Labour government 
will need to produce the extra wealth which 
Is supposed to pay for the improved benefits 
planned. 

It is not necessarily reassuring to know 
that the Reagan tax revolution Is all done 
by mirrors. He is not planning to reduce the 
overall burden of taxation at all, merely to 
redistribute it and remove many of the 
notorious “tax breaks" — for instance, relief 
on sayings for retirement. Like a schizo¬ 
phrenic Robin Hood he is taxing the 
pampered middle classes and business 
corporations more heavily in order to reduce 
the burden For the richest and poorest tax 
payers. Businesses will now have to pay tax 
seriously for the first time in recent 
memory. They are going along with it 
because they believe that sales will benefit 
from a surge of consumer spending induced 
by lower taxation. 

Anyone migrating to the US would, of 


course, have to pay for many of the services 
(like health) which is paid here through the 
tax system. And tax relief on home 
ownership (including second homes) would 
remain. It is also possible that the Reagan 
package will backfire and that, instead of 
.producing an influx of European whiz kids, 
it will contrive an exodus of US hitech 
corporations seeking elsewhere the tax 
breaks denied to them under the new deal. 
But it must be tempting for other countries 
to follow the Reagan example and reduce 
taxes. 

rightly repugnant to most liberal- 
minded people to give the rich even more 
money, especially at a time when poverty is 
getting even worse. But any future British 
left-of-centre government will find it much 
harder to Btrike the correct balance between 
wealth creation and its fair distribution. 
This is particularly bo for Labour. The 
future of socialism in a world increasingly 
dormnated by unfettered market forces 
needs more thought than end-of-term par¬ 
liamentary frolica can give It. But it will not 
go away. 


MR GORBACHEV has shown that he wants 
to tackle the sticky questions his predeces¬ 
sors put to one aide. From his location, 
relations with the West are but one of a 
number. In the same way that he opened up 
relations with China for fresh reconnais- 
u in !*!■ , 8 Poech at Vladivostok last 
week he will also want to mark the re-entry 
or the Soviet Union into Middle East 
diplomacy, from which it has been conspicu¬ 
ously absent for a decade. For that to 
happen he first needs to extricate himself 
from Afghanistan where the presence of a 
Soviet Amy to fight partisans (whatever 
heir motivation) is taken by most of the 
Islamic world as a standing affront 
Shortly before the last round of “proxim¬ 
ity talks between Afghans and Pakistanis 
m Geneva, the Russians placed Bsbrak 
Karcnal on the sacrificial altar and Paki- 
5£" “I 18 * 11 been more impressed 

“Lff, W8 !l had “n 1 ® ^ symbolise 
everything that was wrong with the Af- 
gnans approach to their national unity 
problem, which is a real problem and wifi 
outlast an eventual Soviet withdrawal. The 
Geneva talks reassembled immediately 
after Mr Gorbachev’s decision (uncondition¬ 
al. it seems) to withdraw six token regi¬ 
ments from the country. The numbers 
involved and their specialities are not of 
much consequence, especially as Soviet 


Calling it off in Kabul 


troops are rotated about every six months 
and previous troop reductions have been 
made good later on. What they mean is that 
Mr Gorbachev is aware that withdrawal has 
becmne the last hurdle at the proximity 

Although the two sides in Geneva still 
dont talk directly to one another, the 
unflagging good offices of the UN mediator 
Mr Cordobez, have brought them to the 
point where almost everything except the 
timing of withdrawal has been agreed, at 
least In bold outline. There shall be non- 
mtorference in Afghanistan or the kind 
which the government there alleged, at the 
time of the Soviet intervention, from 
Western-supported guerrillas. There shall 
be international guarantees of the country’s 
independence, and the refugees shall re- 
turn. On the timing, Kabul says four years. 
Islamabad says four months, and Moscow 
chimes in that that is totally unr ealis tic. 
But the withdrawal of six regiments need 
not be read only as designed to impress the 
Pakistanis and the United States. It also 
holdB meaning for the Afghan government 
itself. In other words, the government 
cannot rely on an indefinite Soviet military 
presence and must make the greater efforts 
for which the Soviet press has long been 
C rpu 1 ® broaden the administration. 

The origins of the war were murky in the 


extreme, and owed as much to Soviet 
attempts to knock sense into an incompe¬ 
tent and strife-torn Marxist satellite as to 
any ideological or territorial ambition. But 
the continuance of the war has added new 
and eoually unpleasant dimensions, apart 
altogether from the great suffering it has 
caused to those Afghan citizens well outside 
the political arena. It has kept Pakistan in 
American favour and has provided the US 
with a moral cause in the dispatch of arms 
to the guerrilla movements, all Bix of them 
which may not be agreed on the Afghani¬ 
stan they they want but can agree to harass 
the one that is there. It is not yet apparent 
that General Nabibullah can succeea where 
Babrak Karmal failed. The Russians have 
already worked their way through the 
potential Afghan leadership at a steady rate 
without yet cementing even the two halves 
of the Communist Party. They presumably 
do not expect a pliant state like Bulgaria or 
H u 8 J^l^ O0lovakia ’ but ^ey do need 
an identifiable entity to call the Afghan 
government and one which can demonstrate 
reasonably wide support among the people. 
But that is not the entire problem. The 
international dimension which Afghanistan 
has acquired needs to be eliminated too. It 
needs someone to say on behalf of Washing¬ 
ton and Islamabad as well as Moscow: We’re 
ready to call it off whenever you are. 


THE MODEST proposal is not, of course, a 


Third time Ronnie? 


is not a big cheese, and his attempts to 
repeal the 22nd Amendment will get 
nowhere. The ban on American Presidents 
ninning for more than two terms will not be 
lifted. The spectre of a twinkling Ronald 
Reagan chuntering on in office into his 
eighties (and nineties?) will not became 
somewhat crinkled flesh. Mr Vander Jagt 
hns less revolutionary thoughts in his mind 
one may assume. Sucking up to tho boss 
Pulling the wind up the Democrats. Raising 
early funds from voters who can’t read the 
ftno print. 

Nevertheless, the future of the 22nd 
Amendment, is more than a knockabout 
debating point. It isn't some ancient and 
sacred decree, but a bit of post-war poli¬ 
ticking by Republicans anxious to prevent 
another Franklin Roosevelt whipping them 
four times on the trot. And, realistically, it 
has not operated to the gcnernl benefit of 
tho Americnn electoral process. Look closely 
and that process is a very narrow, constrict¬ 
ed timetable. If you want to be President, 
you have to start running early: in practical 
terms, almost four years before tho election 


you're aiming at There are ftind-raising 
plate suppers across the continent to be 
consumed. There are aides to gather. There 
“2® Y 1 ^ 1 , net of ward committees to 
Svniw'p ° da Y' tw <>- a nd-a-halfyears from 
Ronald Reagans appointed retirement, we 
know well enough - on both sides - who 
seeks to succeed him. There may be a 
surprise entry or two, yet: but no very 
surprising ones. Meanwhile the Congres¬ 
sional election clock ticks dissonantly. Any 
incumbent President (Mr Reagan is no 
different) feces the mid-term judgment that 
may strip away much of his power. If the 
^ mocrat in November, then 
r£?J?? ldent8 years are d °omed to 

IriJfltration and fundamental impotence. 
2° ^S^jtunity for things done 
ian t the Tabled Aral hundred days, when the 
heart-sinking,task of fitting would-be ad¬ 
ministration bottoma to seats is hardly 
hsgun It comes, totally, towards tho end oT 
the first yoar and Tor the first few months of 
tho second, before the domond8 of tho mid¬ 
term etump grow too clamorous. That is a 
potty way to run a groat country, and the 
two-term amendment hems such a 
timetable still Arrther. It guarantees that 
Presidents — like Reagan — in their sixth 
year, are dead in tho water from that point 
on. It memo, inevitably,'- 'that.the most, 


ShSwifr a,ui “ mman ding politicians 
SSS” service to a President 

£ l o' 6 begll ™ n B of hie second term 
ft ky en r 0ugl l to g6t “ M > >” order to 
pOBition themselves for next time. 

be extremely beneficial 
'[ bbei 22nd Amendment went. 
Particularly beneficial if — as Mr Reason 
hSm tili ackn T led 8«l — he cantered away 

bv^month’lw °S “t? dule ‘oywey. Month 
hymonth this President seema fees of a 
mortal politician and more of a benitm 
Addled constitutional 
arch, presiding over a cacophony of warring 
“*• Ho probably could be elected for a 
h u tr i“- But 0181 woo'd bo as 
a pure figurehead, reading the snadvna 

PU TP l !! g *0 convenient^umds! 

America would have to find itself a real 
the work“ der d0Wn below “““where to do 

rr /''' lat ? hi some ways, ie ell rather a Ditv 
Three teima of President would be goof for 
America and good for a political more.. 

r° re “r.™ for “boronM and 
tturfwn' kT d ™ ral “'“oty In the thought 
w otound for the bust alter Ida 
boom. First (when Mr Reagan’s gobs back to 
■ find ^ nch actually roped, the. 22nd. Then 
. find a man for all seasonal™ “ 
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Figuring 
things out 

MontPffllS four 8 ferttogher fodj fo^ 

M’jsrWL'StS 

feoeible explanations for that dhS 
change maybe or geological avolutitTK 
It would surely be prudent to allow fi, 
another possibility: that someone eX « 
the measurement wrong. w . 8 ° l 

Much the same caution i B called for inti, 
foce of two recent opinion polls by MORI 
The first, in the London Standard, based na 
sampling between July 18 and 22, under the 
heading Maggie closes the gap m 

labour, put Labour on 37 per cent and ti» 

Conservatives on 36. That, said the am 

Snob'll'*? 8 ,l he biBBest ah "b ftom a 
MORI poll to the next in two year, u, 
change could bo connected, it suggested, 
with Commonwealth tension over Sontli 
Africa, where Mrs Thatcher’s opposition (o 
sanctions certainly seemed to have done her 
no harm. There was nothing in the survay 
it added, to suggest that voting intention^ 
had been altered by reports of alleged 
differences between Downing Street and the 
Palace. 

Now switch to the poll in The Times, 
based on a sample taken on July 30 and 31. 
This appeared under the headline: “Boost 
for Labour after Palace-Thatcher rift." It 
showed a four point rise in Labour support 
since the Standard poll and a four point 
drop in support for the Conservatives - an 
even bigger shift than the one which had 
surprised the Standard. “ The Government" 
said the commentary, “has suffered a 
dramatic loss of support in the wake of the 
controversy over the alleged rift between 
the Queen and Mrs Thatcher over South 
Africa. Another big factor hae been growing 
public opposition to the Government's fail¬ 
ure to take a tougher line against South 
Africa." 

MORI has an unviable repudiation for 
getting things right on tho night. It was 
spot on with the 1983 election. And The 
Times report, which was clearly written 
with the help of MORI guidance, claims 
some consistency between these two perfor¬ 
mances, arguing that the signs of a Tory 
slump were dutectnblo oven when the 
Standard poll (tho ono headlined "Maggie 
closes the gap on Labour") was taken. The 
last two days of polling for the Standard, 
according to the story in The Times, had 
actually produced n Labour lead. 

And maybe it's true that the Palace 
controverey hna Hot tho doctors rocking 
around like so many bucking broncos — 
though, on all the previoua evidence, one 
would hardly huvo expected that an imag¬ 
ined snub by Mrs Thutchor to the Queen 
would have Hot off u suddon stampede in the 
direction of Mr Kinnnck. But it would 
Btirehr bo prudent to allow for another 
possibility: thut someone simply got “ e 
measurements wrong. Monitoring pnNk 
opinion muy not bo quite bo fraught ana 
complex as meauuring Mont Blanc, but it 
can be a hazardous business, where margins 
of error can sometimes betray the 
skilled and assiduous practictioner. The 
essential rule of tho game, which Westmin¬ 
ster and Fleet Street honour in theory but 
rarely observe in practice, is not to gd 
carried away by the result of a single poll. 

It is also, while we’re at it, unwise to 
assume without further checking that an 
lMue where the Government has a 
of voters against it will necessarily do 
electoral harm. MORI and NOP have both 
charted the same reaction to government 
policy on South Africa. People tend to agree 
with Mrs Thatcher that sanctions are not 


Times shows 26 per cent of voters satisfied, 
and 66 per cent dissatisfied. 

- £ n . do, if this issue is Indeed damaging 
the Prime Minister and her partyi tb® 1 
could have much less to do with the 
£ n S iary voter's responses to President 
Botha, Bishop Tutu and the rest, familiar 
television figures though thay have all 
become, than with the impression of dm’ 
aion and unresponsiveness which the 
Government has presented. Doubts about 
the Government’s competence and credibU- 
ity which set In during the Westland ansir 
could be compounded]? this persists. It may 
be this, rather more than the latest shock 
^ om the pollsters, which will trouble 
more ley^I-headed Conservative.. MPs, 
sanctions era and friends' of Pretoria alike 
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FMOLISH SECTION 


Basques face quick 
return to Spain 


Minister needs to curb . 
•trigger happy’ police 


he too hod a vend 


___...» Us r.nld resDonse on grounds that terrorist ettaclce were being 

--’V'ln'to face "The'victim’s iamlly Is firmly contesting the papered. YveeJouffa, president otthe League ot Human Righto, described 

SSS&sueKSB escttSsOTSWr' 

_ . . . . __j fka minister “assaults and injuries’. In 1983, a authorities. 

WHEN policeman Eric Laignel demands it and th mi Tunisian who was 


AUGUST T«Af=P/<l->*MS- 


WHEN policeman Eric Laignel demende it and the minister aereultean who „„ 

drew hie gun from its hotter he ta ™ al ?^ or laced th en he to bending over a light motor c ycl e 
wee eure of only one thing, the Who P develop- wee shot in the head by a police 

craBh-helmeted motoroyebst he baa “J“™S 0 ee past ten years of sergeant who wee subsequently 
took to be the “enateh thief wee ment over tlmee pern te^y^ ^ charged with "attempted murderi. 
getting away from him by "ding ttiat g ^ A new tren( j hae emerged In the 

Uie wrong wey up a one-way street poUce hhp-u^ / vvjen ^ ^ lalt three or four years, wi h some 
and that wee a serious, violation of only director ge policemen not hesitating to open 

the highway code. Violation for naUonal I»hee. »e fte re _ when they are not director 

violation, the noliceman landed ac i lda " f ta i Xhtina q among police threatened, on persons trying to _ _ 

himself in a for more serious sdt of m^htm^ among p_ eBcape The a h„oting incident on -- 

situation by quite plainly putting | j on powerfully^ by the the Rue Rossini in 1982 was 

himself above the penal code. am. Spmrei nj» ir d indicative of Hub ' cowboy state of MEETINGS do not hove to have completely forgotten this part 

Though he was not acting in self- campaign against mai m(nd A young gj rl was killed h. SOME MEETINLa do nmi ^ alaction manl fssto end even 

defence. Eric Laignel fired end --- by tw0 hullets in the back in the be long tai he Barnarf went a0 far an to eUnd firmly 

killed William Normand with a B y Laurent Grellaamer stolen car in which she was Foreign j Mimste behind Spain when the United 

single shot in the back. Y _travelling with friends There are Rahnond apsnt no “ or ^ edne8day ata tea threatened retaliatory mea- 

We can imagine the relief felt by — „ br ioadee resemblances between the death of hours m maanoo 8u res ngninst Europe because of 

Charles PaseSa (Minister of the robberies, special police Drigsess Le r ebvre leas than e month tat week. His vieit “ aa ™ aa , the har 5, done to American agri- 

iisss 

Friday the catalogue of crimes that Charenton in 1B76 „ hv -- - - - - 



coulf preaumably be Uid it tihe gang squad policeman sh_ot dead 


young" motorcycUat'a door. In its worm are^abU 

own way the Val-de-Marne prefec- ie-Ftemy m 181/ wn ^ P^ flre a magistrate’s 
r.uZ^® e hi h enSiu^ reepoittbili_ty_for which wee,aid at mere euepicion. 


s-iW ILS U«g n 


— 7"r'ind "at Fontenoy" h’ility.' Death for offences which at expressed 5| a a^’to^which 1 the PreBidenf’FranqoiB MitUrrnnd is 
a^magttrate'B ’court ^eath^on SSs'took^wiS hie Spanish determined not to oyerlook.any 


ing William" Normend’a guilt 


the" door of Comintaaire lauperin- 


and e half hours after the'incident. tendent) Boulusset. 


Coneequenidy, ft must be pointed T o™rd» the end of the’70s end 
out that the only person whose *"iJJ* 

reaction fitted the facts remains hand, there wbb j 


nf-gSs. a magistrate's court. Death on 
rstoupsrin- ^ws. hardly surprising bumbtog' that riiarectorieed his 

die '70s and ^7Sriti Tanffi ESStJS gfve’Sntti COMMENT _ 

ttpro^r^".^ S3 -“H -..' 


.. ...-- -7- therefore risht "to deplore the been making lately. But the fact ie relations with Chancellor Helmui. 

S fl rwrgnTwi,“ 

vkrtinf had’an attecklrfnervea. h ’ S ^Z^of^n ugt £!££ KKS drnjng Hm »Lg^klK= 

nrerentS we are etill acquired reality. There was the strengttto^ conee ^ ^ ^ , aat el6Cti? n campaign. Once fl™- aj)d R Bp irit of give-and-take. In 

r B i t tin e g s f0r «rm b to *S2£ « >" " & JlLt to 7mtod -M ‘ ba fS£ 

tcitfjusas js'ca'aflgg sssss- sffiBWrtsanuti 

deal with “unmercifullv". The case lowed by other homici des ------particularly interested. 

_ —-~ , . ih _ cnuntrv'a watchdoa ot the eonetltutlonal They are the Community b Medi- 

The coneell constltutlonnel, wh'chj•• ^ ba , c ° ru ^J2f on July 28 that several mejor terranean poUcy, wtoch Madrid 
/■N ■■■- ,i;. no | propriety nn ‘luna 27 were unconalltutlonal. The wou id Uke to be lees favourable tc 

rVinOtltl TOna provlelone otthe new lawon the P™«l“ on llmlllng newspaper ownership and the Magrebian countries whosr 

improprieties «r%a 


By Andrfi Fontaine 


f rees concentretton and guerentoelng piurallem and llnenolel opsnnee. In prose llnenoe.' 
lave also been declared unconstitutional. 


latter case, on the other hand 
Madrid doeB not want France to g 
back on long established practice 


back on long established practice 
. , Fran daises" “Censure by the Su- which allow Spanish trawlers Int 
, . because you are the case yet, there is certainly a ^ ^ president’s or zones which French flsherme 

HOW MANY of the Socialists who ly jjj Jhe wro B , „ pro blem that needs attention. thn Conzress’B act® 18 not > on to reserved For t hem. 

expressed satisfaction at Tuesday’s political^ in p,* ^ simpler tani, thhi meane go 1 of an These are not new problems an 

ruling by the Conseil Consti- p ar ty wsb quick to that in Chirac s view ^ is™ . p . excessive power exclusively vested are a part of the 0^"- 

tutionnel’B nine “wise men ^on Sn^SwreformUtmeve. fh- toiTwheTit dies by. Me | tete-^SetweenFreni 


nearly turned- into confrontatioi 


y to Vaterv discard ments have never let . Uidted States^ which it could the ouar coora «“»■ tumed’ into confrontatioi 

u iLatamH and Roger Frey? Yet it be Btopped by any eupr certainly not do wittout straying OW j5 0 body in the United States Bill to overcome thik daogo : 

was what these two did to 1974' wba “™ ■ of tha times that quite a logg way. h ^ beiievea ha can .question its deei- Chirac haa hot h“ t * ad “SaSvi 

whan the former had Just been to tlTnew ruling Mmority epint oj the Conetitutlon It even when they encroach the 

elected President of the Republic nobody in me fnHav Prime expected to enforce. mj > heavilv on such areas as capital Proof pi that to the senes 

gfjsssisx “i-&sirhs= 3esS3i.t srtS'as 55* SSSmsm 


Conseil ConBbtutioimeL mat a iampeMr in advance 

mitted , parliamentarians — a o » P . followers’ reactions at 
minimum of at leaet 60 ia reqmred cm j news conference when 
— to contest the donfltitutionality y prance had become 

of the laws before this supreme ta noted Urntnanre . what the 
body. Until Art this wbb th d Conatit;utlona i decides is 


Len SUCH uotM- uny, «i « 

re « nnoiuw Montesquieu in ’’L'isapric ues “«■ .’7’^ f orc j n g th B xefllgna- the object of an extradition wa 

adult dmnocracy .tion of eemeop. .like ...RicSrd rmft taken out. 


a Spanish cquj 
whether Jacqii 
pe Gonzalez w 









THE 



QUESTION: You have just said that you 

have obtained further documents proving The “affair" Came to tight on April 28 
large-scale misappropriation of funds. Can of this year when Minister of Co- 
.m/fw more precise/ operation Michel Aurlllac an- 

affisEsst* n,e ° vef »° 

These cheques — for a total of F4 oo,ooo— prosecutor a file concerning 

come from the bank accounts of Carrefour du CarrefOUr du D6ve!oppement, a 
Developpement and La Promotion government sponsored association 
Fnngauei (La Promotion Frangaise was set up In June 1983 and wound up 
r° u , n ?* d ° n il > ? ? n;h ? 7 - y SB: r, ere r wer i! hra on Januafy 1, 1986. The Cour dee 

"Irreau^srlltea" tnTST I, 0 *" 18 H 
suspended) of the Cker prefect and former "regularities In Its hooka and 

head of the cabinet of Yvette Roudy, Minister Wanted to talk to It8 former trea8ur- 
of Women's Sights in the Socialist govern- er, Yvee Challer, a 45-year-old New. 
mat; Lucette Norbert, a 7i -year-old Caledonian-born graduate of the 
citurmyanQ prestigious Saint 6ft military acade- 

The cheques were made out to you. You JK ‘I* “*«" k 0f Lieutenant- 

have already declared that you never went to Colonel) who had been Carrefour’s 
the bank to cash them. Were they put into treasurer. Challer was the head of 
your personal account? the private cabinet of Christian 

Certainly not. None of these cheques were Nun el. the Minister nt rnAiui *aiUn i n 



your personal accountl the private Cabinet Of Christian Christian - ---- 

Certainly not. None of these cheques were Nucci, the Minister of Cooperation In mm . _ "XTl ' 1 jS ould l e known that the cost 

put into my personal account. the lent Cnrlnllet nmmmmani m uwfeA . —— °‘ “j 13 summit — about P66 million — is 

So. what became of themf But ChaSlr h a ? Ef?'. * , 1*1 QHI Off roughly who l France spends in HunJ 

Some of them were probably put into the . “ , “halier had dropped Out of ® m every ysar. 

joint account (Nucci and Chalier had a joint Cireuiatlon and WHS reported to be In M Mm — ftl m /s it true you asked M Chalier to go and 

official account). B Latin American country, probably explain lungs to the Secretariat of State for 

Did you hear of funds transiting through Paraguay, from Where he kept mm MVVI Budget when the Customs sendees tipped 

your joint account? Issuing Statements through his law- FmmanuelU budget Minister under 

1 VO begun to see them. These movements y er . He even sent a handwritten hut felflf th j boc,a ^ l8ts,? 

of fondanmount to about F2 million, which i n8 | aned latter to €*#■€■■■ I sent him to answer u summons fram the 

is far short of the figures being bandied Wa< . ®J{JJf , director of M Emmanuelli’s private cabinet 

about. deposited In his ministry s ers. Nucci has filed a suit, so have * didn t hear any more about it. 

This account was kept supplied out of the letter box - The letter, written In the half a dozen other persons whose „ hen were y° u told of it? 

ceerei funds (the prime minis- third person, explained: “After name8 have been dragged into the r™ r \ Fet "'r ary , u ° r . I2 .ri» 401 

teds office). Hfos it also supplied by Carre- March 16, Yves Challer went to case nro lnB Comptee informed the head of my cobioet 

four du Dfoetoppemenl and La Promotion Israel for a week's hnllrim/ On hla , .that he was going to look into Camtar 

Proncaise- rntnrn hr T f Ui ° i Nucd Claims the signatures on du Developpement because large sum, of 

TTiat r .ght not to have happened, unless [1® h ® had cheques Which he Is Said to have money had passed through the association, 

porhap' if these cheques — with my [“^appropriated F10 million. In the signed authorising the use of DUbllC , W(!re happy llio step was being taken, 
signs* te forged on them — were paid into fifl Implicated his former boss funds for dubious nurnnsea nra linking that the entire associative system 

lt r . Nucci, and Louis Mermaz, the forgeries. He savs he P has un ® ravitatin e around the Ministry of 

r J you say what your election campaign Speaker of the National Assembly In anrthnri ton mnfe ® j 9 . U 4 n “ Cooperation would benelit from it. If I had 

ir e hire cost and who financed it? an alleaed misuse of nuhllr fimrio £??9 U0S * 0r 8 t0 * 8 * g0t Wlnd oi any embezzlement, do you think 

.y campaign cost around F400.000. One f or oolltical nnrnnaoa rh.ito * Un( * 8 t i° f 8b ° Ut F400 >°00. ^ this Id have been stupid enough not have been 

the reimburse- SffV WEZ*J*g" he . «P' 9 ‘rIS how his elec- worried or taken precautions? 

■lent 1 had to make and the other by the renner. Ill a later Interview with tlon campaign was financed and «You uvre aware of the meeting that 

firm OFRES which agreed to provide Figaro Magazine he Implicated Oth- rejects Challer's alienation* President Mil ter rand granted M Chalier on 

technical support". oiiBaaiwiia. April 15? 

to uupport Without aebing As the “scandal" which some have so training course that cost F700 non 1 himed .jT it. h.Lcr 

for anything ui return? eagerly awaited has died down a* WmtLtSE.* 7( %r 00m Afterwards. M Mitterrand received me 

Without anything in return. Financing of Socialiat Parly has nothing to do in this F700 000 0“*' th “ cour9e ™ Bt “" d asked for oxplunntions and told me to 

election campaigns by private firms is vary affair, attempts are being tSade throughM the-Prni.Vif' Pvt a "? w . <” presenting fol ow up the ense. 

common,! hop. thin*, are clear now. Let ChaUer (or Chahar himself is endeavouring.' decided^ include an THiduS^SSw." to 


Carrefour du Developpcit^ _ 

M "chalier*'savs ^ 

Bujumbura (Burundi, ™oofp™ ™ 4m 
summit, that security personnel < nui ,T ‘ an 
sent over to cope with Libyan threats Vkl 
were these agentsi * 

What I found out wus that the matter h»J 
been setriod with the department respoMP 
ble for official vimts. p 81 

Mercenaries could also have been i. 
the spoil ™ ■ 

Not as far as I know. A whole infrastiM- 
ture had been set up with the help of the 

Police (SCTIPK° POrat '° n interIla tionale de. 

M Chalier eays that government 4m . 
ployees w tro poid in caBh under the table 
id oe surprised that public employes, 
agreed to shat. ^ 

Finally, it should be known IhatthecMt 
ot this summit — nbout F6S million -i, 
roughly wl.nl France apends in Bunui 
every y»ar. 

Is it true you asked M Chalier to go aid 
explain dungs to fhe Secretariat of State for 
th£ Budget when the Customs services tipped 
off M Emmanuelh budget Minister under 
the Socialists)? 

I aent him to answer u summons from the 
director of M Emmanuelli’a private cabinet 
I didn't hear any more about it. 

When were you told of it? 

On February 11 or 12 the Cour des 
Comptes informed the head of my cabinet 
that he was going to look into Carrefour 
du Developpement becuuse large sums of 
money had passed through the association. 
We were happy the stc-p was being taken, 


1 nu were aware of the meeting that 
President Mitterrand granted M Chalier on 
April 15? 

1 heard of it later. 

Afterwards. M Mitterrand received me 


common. I hope things’ are clear now. Let ___ 

people clean, up their own messes. It's to involve many public figures ” ~ f--“r w —*—f r'’?’* “* -.__ _____ 

normal practice in an election campaign. In Were the meetings referred to by Chalier round f ° r 1 had - 0 **? Department) in premises rented by M 

any caee, no public funds w ®nt_into my nutty paid ^ b* Corre%^Tu ^ ^ 


to be found by the PJ (Crjmininal Inuestiga- 


election campaign. As far as OFRES was Developpement? 
concerned, my role waa limited to asking The figures g 


if'corXu^Tn rr nd Fra r and appear on regional Chalier! 
Tor - v Carrefour du television shows to talk about the project. They • 


: , * “““ appear on regional Chalier! 

televmm n show, to talk about the prqieet. They were cabinet kcords and person.) 
Wb also published several thousand copies papers. In foct, the day oiler March 16 (the 


(vriio Printed his ele?tim"era* m2«nS IO toifT ’SSSSSSlS*SSSSl ohSniwly" dl P roduced ' and tha t ebKtio naj ^ had nu ^ofn ea 


tur ?i ® e M n to " uc ^ 1 fu™ he constituency! or elsewhere a 

_, Some of the expenses were 


3 paid by Carre : invitation of 


Tho . , records hud been .stored in un office M 

he oth * r _point' in^MChaluds “iw/”: the Chalier hud. I hud no rcuoon to distrust him 


3 Beaurepaire residents at the timu. 


VJZ > h e treasurer of the four du Developpement — they co'ncemed taParis' '' -- 'Vsmenis arum lime. 

Party for an ad- operations to make the public ewere of We thouvht ii ... , Afterwords I naked him to take tbe 

uance topay off the printer, did you explain development problems. mnnirirS ?™ 1 1 II WBa j koodthing that records sought by M Auriiiac to the 

■T ■— «*-- -e._ s«a__. mumcipat employees snd councillors should Ministry of Cooperation. 


There wero two visits by African ambus- be informed'of dance’s'?oroi^n~ ~p^ 

Christian Nucci talks to Frangolse Chlpaux and Corine Lesnes 


—There wero two visits by African ambas- ^ 

LdVdjLJiM 0 ” y ° tlM!r “ Plan8tl0n - Christian Nucci talk, to Frengolee Chlpaux end Corine Leenes think 

“uuw declares that a number of sadors. Contrary to what M Chalier savs Franklv I’m not ,k. a. , - Ulat M Chillier look ndvnnlage of his 

. ISnanced by Carrefour du the one in 1983 wee paid directly by the organise’a trio of th,l^n fl 1 mmlst,!r 10 position, liis funetmnn und his power u 

, .. . Ministry of CooperatiomTheone inl985 T« .n misappropri, .to funds, unknown tons 

n M Chalier s behaviour la odd, cost a little more because it had been F14 000 of TC? .?. } u 72,0 . 0 , 0 ' Y o<‘spoke of/nditiral exploitation ... 

~ 8i t^“ e “th a ^ f &“« p c£“ 

jtefasuswssta 

UJllu i u 7 choose a country forward by M Chalier. P Cooueration «n tk', Sf« M 1 ini * atry of Socialist Party highly placed figures 

which Iub ao extradition treaty with And the festivities? where th PV hS d «, ^ i N ^5 0na Aflsembly an d myself. Why and who ia doing it? 

ci^nvrtanM^f thahfte^ew 0118 abouttb ® 1 used the anniversary of my appointment the TGV (high-speed treinT hey retUrned by Moreover, it Joems to me there ia an 

auSI'as rTi lyi, K : ln a C , ampaiKI ' axh * iti »"' •« owl® them aware of the Deveioppemint Smfa £’urZffl"' d u that rm “ Ud >y entrenohS to my coS 

fwfwllv in h i d ’f .T ""r P™ b J ems of development. °n December 8, Iks apartment mxh? ency and that I get full support in my 

usually held m halls which are tent IVee ol 1985, we received a delegation of Al«r«ri B n RnnrJ™JO?.,- n ■ , , Avenu e de La commune 

charge. In rural communes, you are re- politicians. Who better then Carrefour du sunnarafef** 7 nt ^“ In any case I’m eettinz exnreasions of 

“' vad ,n ‘°. th ® mayor's office . . . Why is M Developpement could finance S' ^activi*- Carrefour/ 0 ^ laim mre « * sy^paThUomt^left anSVeTigtt ?^ve 
Chalior lying? Hun t there been some ties, TTiat was precisely its aim. Nobody waa r , wry good friends, including friends to foe 

purpose behind all thia from the beginning? M Chahcr also says them was a video Re a Z°L» “. uZ“ dad ... for work . * world of poUtios. * 

”— --- ^ never by (August 1) 


which haa no extradition treaty with 
Franco7 Finally, I raise questions about the 
circumstances of the interview. 

Me talks of a meeting that cost F300.000. 


purpose bihlgd aH thia from th. beginning? M SlX™* ZTwas a video Bea^ptore Ty M^wor/neveTpt ^ ^ * 

S9D®*i¥ tion s-rrjrinis Kfflj.-JSSi..¥r„!: — ITTU-.77 

Federal Republic of Cermanv and ™ c . 0 ,; am ™‘ ho aa thorit, shortly afterwards. U ‘ Clde ESlSStfT V E “"*?■ W^b"- Indeed, eonttaty to Social- 

asisS SSsS 1 - 6 ffS-ws H'iwS sjesaarg 
ssjssuzxo-s .rbsi'SKss? Satrusa,iu: 
arjatias* stiasBEaiSS “S' 

Article 1G which wants exception- from abolishing the Military P Hieh Uip an ^ be Presidents of Mayer as ita president, and later of F° m fi W “ 80 ' dra ( te , d ^ 

al powers to the Head of State in Tribunal by decree St rv®, S°-^ 88 ®? bbes . brou « ht the Robert Badinter, as wdl »*thl c f™evented and t waa 

the evont of a crisis. Its job is guilly of having refS to‘ ™ s s!L ( mt0 line ^ replacement of many of iti ttOs Troviaion that ilruledJncon 

whether legislatfon ia^onsritutiorii ^^dTeZSZaS “cireunmtancea, one Jan 

me “iniflter B Continued on peg* 14 
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^oOARDIW^ 811 "' 936 

- 'T7~ a ivu.'ig woman has 
goGOTA —^ She iB unem- , 
money has debts or 

^° y % whose hospital ^ flbe 
^Sinot pay. Onejb* 0 man calls 
out to Jier-from a car as she is 
walking in the street. He says he 
knows everything about her — her 
name, address, family and finan¬ 
cial difficulties — and that he 
could help her. It’B a very simple 
job and well paid: to take a trip to 
Paris (or Rome or Madrid) and 
make a “delivery”. Air fare and 
hotel expenses will, of course, be 
all paid by the sponsor. Once the 
job has been done, there were 
$1,000 to $2,000 to be earned. 

Many do not resist the prospect 
of making such money, although it 
ia small change compared with the 
value of the "cargo”. The mysteri¬ 
ous stranger — he does not reveal 
his identity or gives a false name 

— takes csre of everything: pass¬ 
port and air ticket. Then he 
delivers the goods — dozens of 
white balls the "mule" has to 
swallow. Three days before the 
journey, she haa to stop eating. 
"You have nothing to worry about. 
Once you arrive, you take a taxi to 
this hotel. There you will _ wait 
until someone comes for you.” 

Many such mules do not return 
from their trips. They are immedi¬ 
ately spotted at the airports where 
the police let them through to find 
out their contacts and then arrest 
them. If you are a Colombian, and 
you look haggard and have a new 
passport, that is enough to raise 
suspicions. After three days with 
nothing to eat and a night on the 
plane — apart from the anguish of 
having the drugs in your stomach 
— it’s hard to look your best. The 
appearance is pale, worn out and 
the hands tremble. If. on top of 
that, the "mule” has taken pills to 


Mules Is the name given to Colombians who transport °" e “XsVre 

another tor the Malle. Bogota newspapers recently revealed how these carriers are 
recruited and how they transport their cargoes. 

‘Mules’ find a captive market 
tor Colombia’s deadly ‘snow’ 


combat travel sickness (as a pre¬ 
caution against inopportune vom¬ 
iting), her mouth will be dry, her 
eyeB feverish and her heartbeat 
irregular. 

At Madrid airport, the police 
subject suspecta to X-rays. At Orly 
and Roisay, trained dogs sniiT 
luggage for the powder that may 
be concealed in the false bottoms of 
suitcases. One hundred and twenty 
Colombians were picked up in this 
way in France, and a similar 
number in Spain. Among them 
were students, business people and 
even a former priest. Nearly all of 
them had agreed to do the work 
because of financial problems. Car¬ 
riers are moBt frequently recruited 
in the street or by telephone. But 
there are other methods 

Business people and mJustrial- 
ieta who have hit a bad patch are 
suddenly offered unexpected ielp. 
Then one day the generous partner 
asks for repayment. But ho 'l"Pfl 
not want money, just a “srnull 
service” — transport something io 
Europe or the United States. 

The daily El Tiempo, which 
published an investigation into the 
problem in June, explains that not 
all the "mules" are voluntary. 
There are nteo "blind mules" who 
are not aware what they are 
carrying. The newspaper cites the 
case of ii particularly gullible 21- 


year-old Colombian woman, now 
serving time in the Fleury Mdrogifl 
gaol in France, who thought the 65 
white balls she was made to 
swallow were "emeralds”. The man 
who buttonholed her in the street 
explained to her: “I have to aend 
some emeralds to Paris, but there 
are too many to take with me. So, 
as I don’t want to pay any taxes, 
I’ll have to hide them." 

The other case related by the 
newspaper is about a young wom¬ 
an wno fell in love with an Italian 

By Charles Vanhecke 

nt Carthagena and agreed to go 
with him to Rome. As they were 
about to leave, the Italian asked 
her to take with her a "flask of 
deodorant" for which he had no 
room in his suitcase. When the 
piano stopped at Madrid he got off, 
saying he had some business to 
aettle in Spain and promising to 
join his girlfriend in a few days. 
The woman was spotted at Romo 
airport. The police searched her 
luggage and found the “flask of 
deodorant" which was stuffed with 
cocaine. She was given five years 
in gaol. She could not prove she 
| had been duped. 

Apart from the "blind mules . 
! there are also “sacrificial goats" — 
. people the Mafia send out to be 


caught with the drug in their t 
stomachs so as to divert attention > 
from the real "cargo". In the same i 
plane as the inexperienced "mules’ i 
who have fasted for three days and : 
possess revealingly new paBBporU i 
there are soberly turned out people 
looking like businessmen who 
have every possible alibi and 
without any Tubs carry the cocaine 
through customs in their hand 
luggage. 

The “mulea" were the inspira¬ 
tion behind Colombian director Ciro 
Duran’s first feature film. Duran 
became known in 1981 with a 
short film on the young children 
who live in the streets of Bogota. 
This time, in an American 
co-production, he has chosen to 
recount how a young girl serving 
in a bar decides, out of love, to 
become a “mule” on a trip to the 
United States. At first called Co¬ 
caine Cowboy", Ciro Duran's film 
was later given a more poetic title 
by the American producers — 
■Tropical Snow”. “Snow" which u 
n good subject for a film in the US. 

There is another drug in Colom¬ 
bia which has been worrying the 
authorities in recent years. It is 
bazuko, a mix of cocaine, kerosene, 
fiber, sulphates and other chemi- 
i uls. The bazuko is smoked and 
gets its name from the bazooka: its 
effect is instant and violent. The 


high it produces lasts only a lew 
minutes. And m keep it up, the 
smoker keops ligiv ing one ciga¬ 
rette after un other Then comes 
the depression. 

The bazuko owes its popularity 
(one quarter of Colombians smoke 
it and 5 per cent are addicts! to its 
cheapness. But the fact is, it 
eventually ends up being just^aa 
expensive a habit bb any other 
drug, for the anxiety it causes* 
leads to the addict chain-smoking 
them. A few months ago the 
weekly La So man a revealed that 
regular private bazuko clubs have 
sprung up in Bogota’s trendier 
neighbourhoods. Chic women ana 


dapper executives are the usual 
clients of these clubs which are in 
the back rooms of restaurants or 
even in private residences 
equipped with leather-upholstered 
furniture and staffed by gracious 
waiters who take the tobacco out of 
cigarettes and fill ihe space with 
the drug. To heighten their sensa¬ 
tions, the smoker sips ft whisky 
from time to time. 

The bazuko is marketed in n 
"democratic" way, as Colombian 
television showed recently. It is 
openly sold in the heart of the 
capital. All you need is to show 
your money to buy it. An Indian 
women hawking chawing gum and 
cigarettes on the pavement would 
sometimes leave her stall und 
walk up and down. The drug is 
hidden in her “ruana” (Colombian 
poncho). The buyer will accost her 
and walk on, the deal having been 
conducted very rapidly. 

Police keep watch in the district. 
TV reporters staked out in vantage 
points in a building have seen 
them quietly tipping off the Indian 
1 women selling bazukos before o 
I swoop. 

. (July 26) 


Fire turns the hillsides of Provence into a ‘desert’ 


By Guy Porte 


NICE — One of the most beautiful 
sites on the C6te d Azur was 
devastated in a matter of hours on 
Sunday. July 27, by a forest fire 
that leapt over cliffi and galloped 
down slopes in a fury all the way 
from La Turbie to Eze. On this 
warm and sultry Sunday afternoon 

S ’i flocked here with their 
es to contemplate the disas¬ 
ter. 

The lush garrigue with ita 
stands of pines and oak has given 
way to a landscape of loose grey 
and blackened stones from which 
wisps of Bmoke were still rising. A 
desolately commonplace spectacle 
of ridges burnt to a cinder, shat¬ 
tered trees, ghostly coppices and 
telephone poIbs gnawed by flames. 

The foreBt fire has not only 
caused destruction, it has ateo 
brought to Ught the garbage hid¬ 
den by nature — the tins.bottles 
and rubbish of every sort dumped 
by roadsides. Insult added to in¬ 
jury. Here and there, the fire has 
spared a hilltop or valley bottom 
which have retained their finery 
amid a sea of desolation. Some¬ 
times also the fire barely singed 
the tops of pineB and swept by 
beneatn their needles. 

At Eze, it circled around this 
village perched on a rocky outeypP 
and swept through most of toe 
commune. For 77-year-old Andrfi 
Gianton, who has held the office of 
mayor of this viUage without 
interruption for the pa B t 39 years, 
the disaster 1b terrible. 

"We'd worked like Trqjans to 
beautify this little corner of ours, 
he tells the endless Btream of 
journalists coming to see him. 

Letters to the Editor anj 
but not all can be 
We don’t.Jlke Cutting them ouf; 
"Mmetlmea thia Is nacesaery to<gat . 
them In 1 he page - short IbM^ 
Bland a better ahtnee. Send them to 
The Guardian Weekly. PC' Box W > 
Chostile, Cheshire 8K8 1DD , 


“Given such a disaster. I don't 
know what to say. Its terrible, 
terrible ... We're not going to give 
up. We’ll begin again, but I won t 
be around to see the commune 
become green again. I don’t even 
know whether the younger genera- 
tiona will witness it. There e eo 
much to do. We'll need consider¬ 
able resources...” 

It is when you go towards the 
Pnvhre, one of the fortifications 
overhanging the Grande Corniche, 
that the full extent of the disaster 
hits you. “The Are reached here 
early in the evening,'' a villager 
said. “It just did what it wanted. 

The thick walls of the fort, 
where a detachment of the Chas- 
aeura Alpine was stationed until 
1981, served as a barrier to the 
flames which ewept over ita grassy 
terraces, but all the slopes around 
have been blackened and stand out 
againBt the backdrop of a blue sea. 

The odd rambler would look 
around and turn back. “On Sunday 
there were plenty of people here as 
alwayB,” said one. "Now. nobody is 
going to come round for a long 

tll T?iB fire has also almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed the Grande 
. Corniche’s departments park to the 
west of the Eze pass where major 
reforestation had been carnal out 
in recent years. A Nationsl Forest 
r Board hoarding, standing at the 
entrance to the Plateau de la 
Justice on the old Roman^ road 
’ leading to It, warns (now rathor 
a incongruously) in four languages 
?• that "the forest is fragile and 


■■vulnerable to fire”. You walk past 
a copse and then it ia the desert. 
More than 1.100 hectares have 

gone up in smoke along the ten 
lilometres of hOUdjIM *?m 
the Eze pass to the TSte de Lhien 
. overlooking Monaco. 'The hiU ie 

■ r e q fi y disfigured. But another fire 
. to the eart took on even more 
serious ! proportions. Some 2,200 
hectares'were destroyed by the 


Bendejun and Contes communes 
and in the two valleys of the ; 
Paillon. 

At Berre. a picturesque village 
built on an overhanging promonto¬ 
ry with the ruina of an old feudal 
castle towering over it, the mayor, 
Maurice Lavagna, also totted up 
the damage done. The communes 
magnificent 200-hectare public for¬ 
est has been heavily affected. In 
this case, the fire completed the 
damage done by frost in the past 
two years by destroying the mimo¬ 
sas and attacking the stands of 
Aleppo pine, holm oak and matur¬ 
ing oak trees. This Bmall resort 
and residential village north of 
Nice will, like Eze, be binding its 
wounds for a long time to come. 

"People are speaking of an eco- 
disaster," says Henri Marotti, head 
of the National Forest Boards 
Alpes-Maritiraes office. "But if the 
present appearance of the fire- 
ravaged zones is impressive, it 
won’t stay that way. A part of the 
landscape will be fixed by nature 
itself. In areas where tree seeds 
have not disappeared, natural re¬ 
generation will take place. Its still 
too early to say what will happen. 
Everything will depend on the 
weather between now and the 
autumn. If torrential rain bleaches 
the soil it will be awful. If, on the 
other hand, the rain is moderate or 
the drought does not continue 
through the summer, herbaceous 
vegetation will sprout again and 
bind the soil together.” 

The garrigue will grow again, as 
it did after previous forest fires. 
Rockroses, mastic trees, myrtle 
and gorse will once more cover the 
. steep rocky slopes. Oaks too will 
I , produce shoots. But foresters dread 
i the appearance of highly innam- 


mimmum cost of F 16,000 per 
hectare the bill is likely to be quite 
steep. Too steep. 

What is more, nature cannot be 
oi-dered about. In the dry, mid¬ 
hillside zone an Aleppo pine grows 
only an average of one millimetre 
a year. Cedars, which are being 
considered for reforestation on a 
certain scale, grow faster and 
spread more easily. But it takes 
decades to obtain a plantation that 


is interesting from a landscape 
viewpoint. , . 

So the eastern part ol the Cote 
d'Azur has suffered aesthetic and 
ecological damage that will last foi 
a long time ir not for ever in some 
parts. Tourists will not stop com 
ing to the the "eagle’s eyrie o 
Eze. But many of the touris 
development priyecta are now like 
ly to be reviewed. 

(July 20) 
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mablte species. "They re veins of 
powder liable to blow up at any 
moment,” ■ pointed out Didier 
Dumay, Forestry Commission en¬ 
gineer and head of the fire-fighting 
section. Whatever it is,' the;forest 
<iriii havn to he replanted and et a 


































CHEESE ia one of the oldest foods 
known to man. Dr Alfred 
Gottschalk in his “Histoire de 
l'Alimentation ot de la 
Gastronomie depuis la Prdhtstoire 
jusau’i Nos Jours", tells us that 
neolithic man, by putting curds in 
wooden receptacles and constantly 
topping them up with new curds as 
he consumed the old, was able to 
keep up a constant supply for a 
whole season. This practice is still 
found in remote parts of Central 
Europe, and was common in Nor¬ 
mandy up until the first world 
war. 

Cheese is an almost complete 
food which contains virtually ev¬ 
erything the body needs in order to 
grow, ond has always been regard¬ 
ed as an important Bource of 
energy. One could quite happily 
live ofT a diet of bread and cheese. 
Or to be more precise, one used to 
be able to do so when bread was 
wholesome and cheeses were still 
mode on the farm. 

That noted cheese expert, Pierre 
Androubt, put his finger on the 
problom: ‘It was man’s living 
conditions and the sociology of the 
land which determined the shape 
and size of cheeses. We shall never 
know how much patience, how 
much trial and error went into 
perfecting their manufacture. That 
humble farmers' wives and silent 
monks should have succeeded in 
doing so down the centuries is very 
much to their credit.” 

No wonder, then, that at one 
time there were no less than 400 
varieties of cheese in France. 
Hence the celobrated quip: f, A 
people that has created over 400 
cheeses could never disappear", 
claimed to have issued from the 
mouth of Winston Churchill, but 
also attributed to Jean Cocteau 
and, by fervent GaulUsts, to 
Charles de Gaulle (a variant being 
'“How can a people with over 400 
cheeses be governable?") 

So where are the cheeses of 
yesteryear? Why do the French’ 
seem to be eating less and less 
cheese, or even, in the case of 
really pungent varieties like 
Epoloses, Munster, Maroilles and 
Vleux Oris de Lille (known as u le 
oieux piiant*, or “old stinker") 
almost none at all? 

At least that is the impression I 
get in restaurants, where there is 
no mad rush for the cheese platter 
(for some restaurateurs feel they 
have to serve a well-stocked plat¬ 
ter, even if they lose money on it, 
instead of just two or three well- 
ripened seasonal cheeses). 

Restaurants also tend to drop 
the cheese course from their Bet 
menus, much to my annoyance. 
My campaign against menus 
which allow you "cheese or des¬ 
sert" may have had some effect, 
but I am fighting a losing battle: 
there is no lack of "one-eyed" set ■ 
menus (Jean-Anthelme de Brillat- 
Savarin said that a meal without 
cheese was like a pretty girl with 
only one eye). 

But perhaps waning interest in 
cheese has something to do with 
the fact that the product now has 
less and less taste. Here, as with 
any food, the consumer's appetite 
is forced to depend on legislation 
and tax regulations which encour¬ 
age industrialisation and mass 
production. 

Constitution 

Continued from page 12 
Conatitutionnoi may seem to be 
“holding back tho alternation of 
power" in 1986 as in 1981, it In 
fact "guarantees" such alternation 
to the extent that it helps to 
“canalise change” and therefore 
attenuate its indirect conse¬ 
quences? 

That this ia what the “wise men” 
of the Conseil Constitutionnel are 
aiming oL becomes clear on read¬ 
ing their July 29 finding, since it 
; contains a pointed reference to 
"the constitutional Ipdispensabil-. 

currents of 


Cheese — 
bring back 
the ‘old 
stinkers’ 


It is also too easy for the big 
dairies to claim that international 
regulations force them, as export¬ 
ers, to use pasteurised milk in 
their cheeses. The fact is that a 
pasteurised cheese is a dead pro¬ 
duct. 

If foreign markets like sterilised 
French cheese, that is their busi¬ 
ness (apparently, they already im¬ 
port almost 300 tonnes of it a 
year). But why on earth should the 
French consumer be forced, by a 
barrage of television commercials 
and special cut-price offers, into 
buying such tasteless pseudo¬ 
cheeses? The crafl of genuine 
cheese-making should be encour¬ 
aged. 

We are told that the skills have 
died out, or that farmers’ children 
prefer to go and work in factories. 
But surely it is the mechanisation 
of production methods which is 
responsible For destroying the em¬ 
piricism and satisfaction inherent 

By La Fteynl&re 

in the skilled cheese-maker’s art? 

It appears that the French agri¬ 
cultural researchers at INRA are 
worried about the current trend. 
May 1 be permitted to say that I 
am worried they are worried, lest 
we end up being force-fed with 
produce that is profitable but has 
no character. After all, they were 
responsible in the past for foisting 
insipid potato varieties and Golden 
Delicious apples on us. 

Cheese-making standards are al¬ 
ready plummeting: Sainte-Maure, 
the log-shaped goat's milk cheese 
with a straw through its middle is 
now made by machines with deep- 
frozen curds; Camembert, now 
made anywhere, instead of just in 
Normandy, has the taste and 
texture of plaster; another goat 
cheese, Picodon de Saint-Agrive, 
does not always gets its mandatory 
sousing of eau-de-vie before being 
wrapped in clematis leaves and 
stored in pots; "Swiss" Gruyfire is 
made in France; most Port-Salut 
cheese was never made in a 
monastery (to do so, it must be 
called Port-du-Salut). 

No doubt it is these spurious 
products which have ended up by 
■ putting off cheese fans. It could 
also be that their soft consistency 
and blandness have deformed peo¬ 
ple's palates, with the result that 
they recoil, Instead of salivating, 
at the whifF of a really smelly 
cheese. 

Most cheese shops are not really 
interested in the problem. They 
are just middlemen between the 
factory and the consumer. And 
restaurateurs — even those who 
make a big thing of personally 
"going to market’* and who are 

opinion.” For it would be quite 
fruitless to look in the 1968 
Constitution for any expression of 
this “indispensability”. 

There is so little of It that the 
Conseil has justified its position on 
the subject by invoking the 1789 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
which is referred to in the pream¬ 
ble to the Constitution. As tho 
word “pluralism" was unknown at 
the time, the Conseil has taken 
the liberty of giving its interpreta¬ 
tion of Article 11 of the Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights by saying 
that the "free communication of 
thoughts and oplhioha" which 1 it 
guarantee's ;"wpUld >ij>t bd f iQbfgive' 


If the public to' which those 'daily provisions oil press concentrations 


very fussy about the Quality of 
other produce — usually accept 
their suppliers' cheese deliveries 
without even examining them. 

Yes, I know dairy-produced 
cheese is cheaper to make. But it is 
less nourishing and beneficial. 
Medical experts are of the opinion 
that cheese is a food that can be 
eaten at almost any age and in any 
physiological state. Moreover, pro¬ 
tein-packed cheese can usefully 
replace meat in the diet, and is less 
expensive. 

It would be nice if the INRA 
researchers succeeded in their 
avowed intention of “optimising 
the production of cheese without 
changing its taste". But I would 
prefer to trust the farmers and 
their wives, who make cheese the 
traditional way. I only hope that 
their children will be able to make 
a decent enough living out of 
cheese-making to follow in their 
footsteps. 

Cheese is enhanced by wine — 
that is why winegrowers some¬ 
times offer little cubes of cheese 
when a potential buyer is sam¬ 
pling their wares, But a really 
great bottle can be ruined by the 
wrong cheese. It is veiy important 
to marry the right cheese with the 
right wine. 

The great Belgian food and wine 
expert, Robert Goffard, has some 
good words to Bay on the subject: 
"Cheese puts great wines to sleep, 
and awakens good wines. The 
lactic aggressiveness of certain 
cheeses, however much one may 
like it, does not go well with a 
great vintage that has been prop¬ 
erly aged. All the nuances which 
the passage of time has succeeded 
in extracting from a monolithic 
substance become characterless; 
the various strands of the wine’s 
flavour become indistinguishable 
from one another; and its 'length' 
in the mouth withers away. 

“Yet it is a great pleasure to 
round off an excellent meal with a 
selection of cheeses. My own plat¬ 
ter ie very simple, and consists of a 
farmhouse Reblochon or a 
Vacherin when it is the right 
season, a Murol when it is creamy 
and not overripe, a young Cantal 
or a Fourme a’Ambert, They are 
all relatively discreet in character, 
and each of them, while having its 
own structure, can be washed 
down by the same wine. 

“But the true cheese-lover will 
prefer a whole meal consisting 
solely of different cheeses. Some of 
them have to be accompanied by a 
white wine — generally speaking 
a dry one with goat cheeses and a 
semi-dry one with blue cheeses. 
All other cheeses require a red 
wine, with one exception: the ones 
with the biggest kick should be 
drunk with vintage port.” 

I shall have to take Goffard for a 
meal at Lucas-Carton, where 
Alain Senderens’B menu comprises 
a “palette" of four cheeses accom¬ 
panied by four different Liba¬ 
tions. The combinations vary 
depending on the time of year, but 
at my last visit I started with a 
still young goat cheese and a dry 
Loire white, and rounded off my 
palette" with a tangy Epoisses 
and an old marc de Bourgogne. 
Needless to Bay, none of 
Senderens's cheeses has ever seen 
the inside of a dairy, 

newspapers cater were not in a 
position to have a sufficient num¬ 
ber or publications of different 
opinions available to it.” 

Well said. Three facts are self- 
evident but it does no harm for 
them to be spelled out. Incidental¬ 
ly* we cannot see why this should 
not also apply, once the relevant 
changes have been made, in the 
c ®5f radio and television from 
which the government is clumsily 
trying to disengage itself. But once 
the law is confirmed in thlB way, 
the essential part remains to be 
done — making aura that it la 
Applied. 

■ “TMth" are precisely what, the 


Retrospective s 
film erotica 

By Colette Godard 

ONE of the more unusual events of sequences from ’COs underground 
this year’s Avignon festival was a movies made by champions of 
retrospective showing of film sexual liberation, but rather in 
erotica. In the course of his work putting porno films into historical 
as a film historian, Jacques Robert perspective, 
discovered that “pornography” was In m °nt cases, they are of little 
a genre which the cinema tackled m-tistic worth. Then, as now, they 
very soon after its invention. And. wore hi mod quickly and In 
he felt, if that was the cbbo, why alnpdoah fashion. The content is 
ignore the phenomenon? always the name, but the form has 

Originally, Robert and his col- changed over the yeura. Actresses 
laborator Christian Belaygue not he to bo ns slim as they 

thought of showing an anthology U|, e now, of cqui-hc. And the whole 
of French porno films mude since attitude to the subject matter was 
the current legislation covering different in tho early dnys. 
such films — wltich is tolerant but "The movies we chose from,” say 
highly regulatory — was brought the organisers, “which date mainly 
in by Vafery Giscard d’Estaing in from the ’20a and the '30s, are 
the mid-70s. much jollier than their present day 

It waB a daring but quite imprac- equivalents. There is something of 
tical idea. Cinema circuits showing the sauciness of the cafe-concert 
X-rated movieB are strictly and music hall. In music hall corn- 
organised, closely supervised, and edy, scenes like 'Her wedding 
heavily taxed. For that reason, night’ would show the bride with 
such films are made on extremely her nightdress on. Here she takeB 
low budgets. For maximum profit- it and everything else — off. But 
ability, once they have had their the films have the same style: they 
first run they are often carved up, are reminiscent of the so-called 
and their "best” bits inserted into Tight and racy’ films of the period, 
new films. but go much further. 

So the only films available “The titles of the porno movieB 
would have been those currently were way-out or provocative bb 
on release. And there seemed little they are nowadays. They simply 
point in going to the bother of indicated the subject matter eug- 
getting special permission to show gestively: 'The Bellboy's Gaffe’, 
Avignon festival-goers the movies "The Special Bar’, 'The Indulgent 
they could see anyway in ordinary Husband', 'The Open-air Studio’, 
cinemas. 'An Outing in the Car’, 'Bucolic 

“We wanted to update the hie- Pleasures', 'At the Doctor's' and 
tory of the cinema, of all types of 80 on -, _ ....... . 

cinema," Bays Belaygue. “So we A lot of wild fantasising has 
adopted another criterion: 6 ono on about whother real film 
clandestine. Up until the present 8tars 10011 P art in Buch fllra8 - Bu ‘ ll 
law on X-rated films, all porno 18 nlmoat impossible to prove that 
films were made and shown behind y° u ' re watching so-and-so having 
closed doors. ft away, and not n look-alike — 

So with the help of Raymond and we ,lfld to take into account 
Borde, who is curator of the tlle danger of a possible libel 
Toulouse Cinematheque and trea- action." 

surer of the FIAF (Federation porno films are a reflection of 
Internationale des Archives de their timea - At thc beginning of 
Films), they managed to gather W” 8 century, one finds a good deal 
together various forbidden films ribnldry and some scatology, 
from archives all over the world. which is rurc in modem porno 
Until 1946, when they were filmB > probably os a result of sell- 
closed down In France, brothefe censorship. The same is true of 
were a m^jor market for such zoophilia. 

films, which were shown as part of Howovor, Lho currant law forbids 
the evening’s erotic entertainment, certain tilings in X-rntod films, 
Afterwards, they disappeared in 8Ucl1 [ls cxcwwivo violence, an 
limbo. Some of the movies perhaps ovor-dogrnding imago or women, 
ended up in the Police Museum nnd child w ' x - LIUlc girls appear in 
(and are therefore inaccessiblo); tho oldor fllniH. but they are fully 
others were destroyed: others again Brown nelrofwoH dremwd up to look 
were sold through specialised mag- undor-ngL*. That again was a music 
azines or at auctions. hall Li ndilinn. 

They therefore belong to colloc- 1}ut Robert and Bolaygue were 
tors, who tend to sit on their not completely free to bIiow what 
treasures and be reluctant to share tll °y wanted. They ran up against 
their pleasure with others. Some technical constraint. Many old 
such collectors, however, did agree A lm8 woro «hot on 9- Bmm olm ' 8 
to lend their movies to the festival, gauge that has now virtuaUy 
They brought them to Avignon disappeared. Such films cannot be 
personally and took them away blown up to more then loram 
again incognito, without thoir image becoming too 

Such a voyeuristic art as the blurred. And it is not feasible to 
cinema has always had a penchant project 8mm films in public — they 
for 8ex. The first filmed kiss was in would just come out as a troy, 
1898 — but the actors' lips only rectangle of light in the middle ol 
just touched each other. the screen. 

Robert and Belaygue were Inter- Similarly, it Is forbidden to 
ested not in showing hard-core project inflammable nitrate film. 

-- • ----The transfer on to modern acetate 

embodied in the 1944 decree and stack is expensive. Film archives 
the 1984 Mauroy law, which the can afford to do that, but many 
Conseil Constitutionnel has just collectors do not fancy the idta 
upheld, do not have. The finest their treasures being reproduced 
lesson that the right, which talks and distributed: clearly, part of the 
constantly about liberty, could enjoyment of porno films resides in 
give the left would obviously be to their remaining exclusive and be- 
do better than it in this Bphere. In mg shown in camera. 

spite of the amendment announced (July 4) ". 

by Francois d'Aubert (the UDF 
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quired that abuses of monopoly ( Jtpr ‘ 
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Republican Sanctions | U.S. Raises Stakes In Angola 


uoMAT.n REAGAN had his chance to lead American policy on South 
SaS—t when the United States was looking for a way 
hnln turn civil war to conciliation. By a speech so pinched and 
equivocal that it drew cheers only in Pretoria, he forfeited that chance, 
mid now the Senate ia moving into the gap. Several tendencies are' 
nvidence here, one leaning toward the across-the-board sanctions that 
the House startled itself by voting last month and a second effort, led by 
SySlSrSSr, Dole and Kassebaum, looking toward a more ' 

“'MTS* Republican moderates are on tho right tack. They 
realize that the United States must be and muet be seen to be 
mUnteiaetally and forthrightly on the side of black frecdomratherthan 
SSte privilege. ThiB is not just a matter of posturing for political effect, 
although it is an important political development — one that'we hope'» 
noted in Pretoria — that active support for the end of apartheid to now 
widelv seen as an electoral imperative. America is a multiracial society 
that strives to ensure equal rights for all Its citWeus, and this‘mpreaaea a 
moral stance on American policy toward South Africa. With Americans 
nliS M nSverbafore to the horrors of apartheid, e policy that 
ignores this reality can only fail of popular support. 

thMto" e ”ha"ij catoitodTd i 

sharolv deteriorating, it is necessary to try turning up the prance, 
urgent interest to soften the regime's contmumg resiBUnce 

w sr n t°M 

Europe^gatto a toap fo^d on “notions. It is the right t me for 
fhe Trt of polftical concessions that will moot sanctions and put South 
Africa on a path to justice. 

Botha Overrides Courts 

By Allister Sparks 

_ — .-e_s. that t-hfw will aimDlv 


^to^mpo^enses 
his°'government announced that for aUgooda entenng theceuntry 
import tonces.would he reqnued ^gStieSie to niter 
for goods imported from dim aa ^ from there ," observers saw 
babwe. ,. -. r deliberate warning ol 

^“SmtuistattoTto reimpose a "stoto" if 

2L ’a-jSSSJS "floes"^mationa. 

^■H^'^res^rofa^iiling’by 8f The°Botha administration has 

invalid as a resedtofa numg tor Mveral times that it might act 

tho Supreme Court of Tronsvam t (h if the world 

Province. These include orders 8 aaa ine t it. Manpower Minister 
gagging 113 organizations oppos- T d6 pi eaBia last week 

ing apartheid and the banning of d warning that foreign 

many meetings. The court judg- repraten a warmup might he 

ment ruled that only the mimtttr ™^i ate d if suctions increased 
of law and order or the C0 ™J“ 8 _ unemployment in South Africa, 
sioner of police could issue restn> - naatrictionB on Zimbabwean im- 

tion orders under the w ei ?®f B j?2 porta WO uld be a serious blow to 
regulations. They could n0 J - . L at country at a time when its 

gate tWs authority to regional from a slump 

police chiefs. in wor iH doom for its agricultural 

This made a wide range of orde ^ g nd the cancelation of 

Si ‘Sow l0 p a iesifn C t e Botha. W*!"® 
SL&TSS?LS5S policy toward So uth Africa/ _ 


LUANDA, Angola — In the south¬ 
ern bushland of this African na¬ 
tion, rebel leader Jonas Savimbi ib 
building camouflaged treetop plat¬ 
forms from which to fire new U.S. 
Stinger missiles at Soviet-built 
fighters and bombers. Hundreds of 
miles to the northwest, at Huambo 
and Lubango, Angolan govern¬ 
ment pilots (under the tutelage of 
Soviet and Cuban advisers) are 
flying day and night training 
missions in Soviet-built Mi24 as¬ 
sault helicopters and MiG23 jet 
fighters. Both sides are preparing 
for what may become the largest 
clash ever in Africa’s hottest bush 

W Savimbi’s South African-sup- 

E irted army already claims to 
B ve shot down, in the past two 
months, 10 Soviet-made aircraft, 
including jete, helicopter gunships 
and one Antonov 22 transport in 
heavy skirmishing in the south 
central highlands. There is no way 
to confirm these claims mdepen- 

^Meanwhile, officials of the 
Marxist government in the capital 
of Luanda are hinting that they 
may strike — under the doctrine of 
hot pursuit — at Savimbi’s support 
bases and supply lines In neighbor¬ 
ing Zaire, from which the Central 
Intelligence Agency supervises 
U.S. support for Savimbi. accord¬ 
ing to Angolan officials and other 
sources in Washington. . 

As both sides maneuver thoir 
armies into position, the threat of 
a widening war is becoming a 
major concern in the region. It has 
been learned that officials from 
Mozambique, the Angolan govern¬ 
ment’s closest African ally, recent¬ 
ly brokered a secret meeting in 
London between a top S av ™ bl 
lieutenant and an emissary from 
Luanda in hopes of getting the 
warring parties to the negotiating 
table. Angolan officials deny such 
contacts took place. , 

These exploratory talks ehowed 
no visible result, but they demon¬ 
strated that even the pro-Soviet 
Mozambicans believe the time has 
come to give Savimbi’s guerrilla 
movement a share of the power m 
Angola. For its part, the Reagan 
administration — in pursuit or a 
tougher anti-Soviet stance » Afri¬ 
ca, and with renewed aid to 
Savimbi — is atepping onto a war- 
weary battlefield, one where two 
large and well-equippedl armies, 
totaling more than 150,000 men, 
are poised for another bloody 
and this time critical — confronta- 

The pressure on the Angolan 
government either to crush 
Savimbi or negotiate with him has 
never been greater. The country s 
S3 billion budget is financed al¬ 
most exclusively by oil revenues 
which have been halved by the 


rapid decline in world prices. 
Luanda’s desperate financial 
plight has called into question 
whether the government can con¬ 
tinue to pay for the war. The 
stakes for Savimbi are equally 
high as he seeks to prove that he is 
a good bet to bring home the first 
victory for the Reagan administra¬ 
tion’s anticommuniBt struggle. 

There are thousands of land 
mines sown in abandoned corn 
fields, from which hundreds of 
thousands of peasants have fled to 
the cities, making the once self- 
sufficient country now heavily de¬ 
pendent on food imports. There are 
no reliable casualty figures lor this 
war. No one knows the civilian 
death toll. 

In Luanda, residents trade soap, 
cigarettes and bottles of boer for 
fresh fruit and vegetables because 
money haB become meaningless: 
barter is the principal means of 
trade. Road travel outside a B0- 
mile radius around the capital has 
become so dangerous that it is not 
safe to travel without a platoon of 

By David B. Ottaway 
a nd Patrick E. Tyler 

heavily armed escorts. The once- 
thriving diamond industry in the 
northoast has been ravaged by 
repeated guerrilla attacks. 

In government-controlled areas, 
villagers say Savimbi’s guerrillas 
are terrorizing them — planting 
mines in their gardens, dragging 
off their youth and indiscriminate¬ 
ly shooting civilians — as part ol a 
brutal campaign to demonstrate 
that the central government can¬ 
not protect them. , 

Although both sides claim mili¬ 
tary advantage, there is an over¬ 
whelming sense of unending 
stalemate here. The end of each 
rainy season brings government 
columns down from the north, 
riding on Soviet armor to assault 
the guerrilla redoubts in the south. 
And each year the columns bog 
down in the sandy bushland ter¬ 
rain until the attrition of guerrilla 
hit-and-run attacks sends them 
limping back to their northern 
bases. 

Although there are no prerise 
figures, it is estimated that 
Savimbi’B forces number about 
40,000, made up of both organized 
guerrilla units and dispersed fight¬ 
ers, while government forces are 
estimated at 110.000 regular 
troops and militia. There are also 
an estimated 27,000 Cuban sol¬ 
diers here supporting the govern¬ 
ment and another 8,000 to 9,000 
Cuban advisers. . 

The fighting began as a civil war 
that flashed! 11 years ago with the 
sudden departure of Portuguese 
colonial power. But it quickly 


developed into a superpower con¬ 
test, and in the end — after the 
victory oF the Soviet-backed Popu¬ 
lar Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) and U.S. with¬ 
drawal of clandestine aid, in Janu¬ 
ary 1976, from Sp.vimbi’B National 
Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UN1TA) — it became 
the rock on which U.S.-Soviet 
detente foundered. 

Angola since has smoldered as a 
distant war, a symbol of Soviet 
gains in southern Africa and dfe- 
dain by Congress — which forced 
the end of old to Savimbi upon a 
reluctant White House — for 
covert American involvement in 
Third World quagmires. Now, 
President Reagan ond his national 
security advisers have decided to 
reenter this regional conflict in the 
name or the "Reagan Doctrine," to 
back anticommunist "freedom 
fighters" around the globe. 

In March, the Pentagon and CIA 
began shipping sophisticated 
American weapons to Savimbi s 
guerrillas. The aid flowed after 
Savimbi and his supporters in the 
American conservative movement 
mounted a lobbying assault on 
Washington last February that 
included a 16-minute meeting and 
preBB photo opportunity with 
Reagan in Lhe Oval Office, coun¬ 
seling at the Defense Department 
and political coaching — under n 
$600,000 contract — from a well- 
connected public relations firm. 
Black, Manafort, Stone and Kelly 
in Alexandria, Va. 

Buoyed by this success, Savimbi 
said in an interview that he now 
intends to return to Washington 
this fall and seek an even larger 
commitment than the initial $15 
million CIA support program ap¬ 
proved last year by Reagan. In 
doing ao, Savimbi warned that 
U.S. oil companies operating in 
Angola would be attacked if they 
opposed his bid for increased air 
from Washington. 

American involvement witl 
Savimbi is increasingly apparent 
In early June, a delegation of stai 
members from the Senate Selec 
Committee on Intelligence slippe 
secretly into Angola, escorted by 
U.S. Marine lieutenant colonel, t 
evaluate Savimbi’s military orgi 
nization. Before they returned l 
Washington, the staffers met wil 
CIA station chiefe in Kinshas 
Zaire, and Pretoria, South Afric 
as part of their oversight mission 
The outsiders in this war are tl 
South Africans, the Boviets, t’ 
Cubans and, now, the Unit 
States, and their conflicting stra' 
gic interests, along with corttic 
ing military aid, provide t 
means for this war to go 
indefinitely. After more than 
decade of struggle, each side is a 
Continued on pagt 


R^gan Approves Wheat Sales To Soviet Union 


PRESIDENT REAGAN, mater 

Sail" 

o^ttefens^Caapar*Weinberger as of steam is building up among 

V “ MSd Ai. B tr“£ key toe’baaeB on the’bareainieg^table^ 
albasI as wtss an- The United States has been our 

Before th Australian closest ally and friend at least 

h toiSter, declared: since the last world war. But the 
w? friendly relationship United. States can’t expect us to 
Seen ABsSlTSid fte United kuw^ them iu their lerger sta- 


tegic goals if we are going to be weak b 3 
dumped.” , of legfel 

A spokesman for the Canadian Bales to 
embassy said hia government was applaud 
"unable at this time to assess" the- warned 
consequences of the subsidized sale uewpi 
to the Soviet Union. Earlier, the 

By Thomas B. Edaall 

Canadian Ambassador, Allan E. 

Gottlieb, bad Bald Canada wae oritteal i 
“extraordinarily concerned oyer to the 
the US beginning to eubBidise the belkrn 
Soviet conoumer. JJnKai 

Key Republican.senators, who. “W? 
raised tl)e stokes for Reagan,last.. 


week by winning Senate opprovsd receive suMdias loworing the c 
applauded the decision. But they y D N Y who said 

SMoraectoten ie 

‘"le t S r n&&“toategi.t.. toe oF capltoto dete^at 

£5£f ^ntto and 

tional wheat sales as potentially competing to dietribute aurpl 
critical to the outcome of conteBte to coimnuniet oountries. Moyn 
to the alreedy-depresaed . grain Mid: "The irony to tot the ' 
belt, Proponents cuntend that the anti-Soviet ? 

subsidy ie essential to order to eration ahoujd be interesto 
content* with European Common BubsidJzmg th ; 

Market countries; ’ whpeo farmOrB reinforcing the prophesy. ■ 
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Selling Wheat , Buying Votes 

ELECTION YEAH8 have never brought out the best in Bob Dole. As 
orchestrator of the current effort to keep the Senate in Republican hands, 
he is once again letting a close contest cloud his judgment. We have in 
mind his successful 1 high-pressuring of the administration on wheat sales 
to the Soviet Union. 

This administration — American conservatives generally — has a 
mixed history on the hard subject of commerce with the Soviet Union. 
One of the president's earliest acts in office was to cast aside the Carter 
grain embargo. But his iB also the administration that fought the Soviet 
gas pipeline to Europe, in part on grounds that it would greatly benefit 
the Soviets and leave the Europeans too dependent on them. 

A minimal position for both the administration and those with Mr. 
Dole's general approach to foreign affaire would seem to be that the 
United States should not subsidize the Soviet Union, and particularly not 
at the expense of such allies as Australia and Argentina. They, too, 
export wheat, for the moBt part apparently well within the rules, 
moaning without blatant subsidy, and they will now lose, or fear they 
will, insofar as U.S. farmers gain. The case of Argentina, a vulnerable 
democracy that needs foreign sales to service large foreign debts, 
including debts to U.S. banks, is particularly poignant. 

So internally the State Department fought subsidies. It was right — 
and it lost. Mr. Dole, unencumbered on this issue by either memory or 
breadth of vision, powered straight ahead, and the White House buckled. 
The solution was a compromise, an effort to support and buy off the farm- 
Btato Republicans as cheaply as possible. It went too far, even so. You 
actually don't need to reach the issue of what our posture should be 
toward the Soviet Union. Farm export subsidies of the kind in question 
here are poor policy, no matter whom they go to. 

The farm problem is familiar. Grain and other staple prices on the 
strength of which decisions are made to grow and buy are set partly by 
the government. In recent years they have been set too high. Too much 
has been grown, and world buyers have turned to other countries, whose 
prices have been lower. 

The way to correct this is to lower government supports. Last year’s 
farm bill started to do this, but slowly; the farm-state senators and 
congressmen who wrote it were reluctant to squeeze constituents too 
hard. Export subsidies are an effort to skip the pain by shifting more 
burden from formers to taxpayers. The government lifts the price to 
farmers, then cuts it to foreign buyers; it pays double, but the 
fundamentals are untouched. Competitors ore led to retaliate: you can 
drain the Treasury just to stand still. 

But in Congress just now, in Bob Dole's Senate particularly, this 
doesn t matter. They're not selling wheat up there; they're buying votes, 
and trampling the better instincts of their own administration in the 
process. 

The Biggest Debtor 

LIKE MEXICO AND BRAZIL, the United States is now an international 
debtor on a large scale. Mexico and Brazil each owes around £100 billion. 
Hero m the United States, foreign Investments now outweigh American 
investments abroad by about £170 billion, and that figure is probably 
rising at a rate of about £125 billion a year. V 3 

TO* 118111 differences between the Latin debts and the 
Umted States. Mexico and Brazil owe the money chiefly to commercial 
banks. The foreign ftuids were mostly sent to this country by people who 
were attracted by high returns in the American financial markets or who 
wanted their money in American banks for safekeeping. But the 
economic effect is the same. Just as the Latins have to pay interest on 
their foreign debts, so must the Americans. While the burden iB lighter 
here, in proportion to the size of the economy, it is already beginning to 
b®large enough to affect the country's prosperity. 

Its the first time since before World War I that the United States haB 
been a debtor. For 70 years it was a creditor, piling up Investments 
abroad faster than foreigners invested here, with the net balance 
reaching a peak of £142 billion in 1981. That's all gone now, and the 
accounts have swung heavily in the other direction. The Commerce 
departments Bureau of Economic Analysis has published a detailed 
accounting of the country’s investment position in 1986, and the figures 
are, m a gloomy why, instructive. Not much of the foreign money is being 
used to buy businesses in this country, or to Btart new ones. Most of it is 
gomg into the market, from which it could be withdrawn very quickly if 
its owners ever decided that the prospect was better somewhere else It is 
very volatile money. 

Nearly half of it last year came from Western Europe. Another fourth 
came from Japan. Nearly a fourth came from Latin America, nearly all of 
it apparently tucked Into bank deposits. 

Most of the debtor countries, in the past several years, have gone 
through wrenching programs of abstinent to get their foreign accounts 
under control. The exception is the United States, which does not really 
look on its debts as debts since, after ull, those people sent their money 
here voluntarily. But the same thing could be said of the bnnks that sent 
their money to Mexico. 

There's nothing wrong in principle with borrowing — if the money Is 
used well. Mexico got itsoir into trouble by borrowing and using tho 
money disproportionately Tor consumption. Now it is going to hy to 
rescue itself by borrowing more, this time to strengthen its Industry 
Here in tho United States, with business investment falling, the foreign 
money iB mainly supporting consumption and on unearned standard of 
Id? ~ Wh ' th “ Teiy • >le “ nnt ’ ns lon * ‘he foreign lenders keep 
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Jet Stream Blamed For Drought 

By Boyce Rensberger 


THE ^reat drought of 1988, the 
worst in the Southeast in at leaBt 
the 115 years that government 
[ meteorologists have been keeping 
records, can be blamed on the jet 
stream and the odd way it was 
behaving late last winter and 
early this spring, according to 
climatologists at the National 
Weather Service. 

While many peopb in the South¬ 
east were enjoying a mild winter 
and a balmy spring, the jet stream, 
which should have been steering 
rain and snowstorms into the 
region, had already retreated up 
toward the Canadian border, giv¬ 
ing the precipitation to the Mid¬ 
west and New England. 

The jet stream, a permanent 
high-altitude wind encircling the 
Earth in a generally west-to-east 
direction, normally drifts north¬ 
ward during spring, leaving be¬ 
hind soil wet enough to turn the 
grass green and get the cropB off to 
a strong Btart. Through most of the 
summer the Southeast lives off the 
wet soil, helped by the occasional 
summer evening storm. Most of 
those storms, however, have disap¬ 
peared — another casualty of the 
wayward jet stream, 

“Droughts will occur for their 
own reasons, but when you get one 
like this — One that’s definitely in 
the record books already — you 
start to look at other factors: long- 
range cycles that could mean we’re 
in for droughts recurring year 
after year," said Murray Mitchell, 
a research climatologist who re¬ 
cently retired from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mitchell said there is evidence 
that the currant drought may be 
■part of a 22-year climatic cycle 
linked to the behavior of the sun’s 
magnetic field. The last mqjor dry 
spell in the Southeast occurred 
during the mid-1960s. 

The 22-year drought cycle has 
been well established for the west¬ 
ern United States, going sb far 
back as 1600. Mitchell was one of 
the scientists who" discovered this 
cycle by studying the growth rings 
of very old trees. During droughts, 
trees grow slowly and have nar¬ 
rower rings. 

Tree ring studies in the East 
have not been completed. How¬ 
ever, Mitchell said, climatologists 
have noticed a general “seesawing 
pattern” in which the western 
droughts coincide with wet spells 
in the East and vice versa. Most of 
the United States west of the 
Mississippi is currently enjoying 
normal or unusually wet weather. 

Mitchell emphasized that al¬ 
though droughts can occur for 
various non-cyclic reasons, the 22- ■ 
year solar magnetic cycle seems to 
increase the likelihood of droughts 
and worsen droughts that begin for 
other reasons. 

No one knows how the 6oIar 
cycle affects Earth’s climate. 
“That's one of the great myster¬ 
ies," Mitchell said. “But when you 
look at the data going back over 
the centuries, it pops right out at 
■you: The cycle is real," 

The seesaw pattern is a conse¬ 
quence of the jet stream. Although 
the jetstream is often depicted as a 
tightly constricted current of air, it 
actually is a diffuse wind, the core 
of the prevailing westerlies. At its 
center, winds blow about 100 mph 
in summer and up to about 200 
mph in winter, usually between 
five and seven miles above the 
ground. 

The jet stream is a natural 
conscquenco of hotter air at the ‘ 
equator and colder air at the poles. 
Warm equatorial air rises, flows 
northward (in .the southern hemi¬ 
sphere it . flows southward), cools 
over the North Pole and sinks back 
to the ground to, flow south, 

completing the,riycfjit. , k ., • 

If the Earth did pot qpiri,‘ winds 
near ground level would tend 
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This map is bused on the 
"Palmer Drought Index,* wind 
measures prolonged drought. 
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always to blow from the north. The 
Earth’s spinning, however, im¬ 
parts a Bideways motion that, at 
the core, iB the jet stream. 

During late winter the jet 
stream, or at least its subtropical 
branch, normally cutB across Mexi¬ 
co and picks up moisture over tho 
Gulf of Mexico, said James Wag¬ 
ner, a climate analyst for tho 
National Weather Service. It car¬ 
ries the cloudB in a northeastward 
direction, across the Southeast and 
over the Atlantic around Cape 
Hatteras. 

"As spring moves up from the 
South, it pushes the jet stream 
northward, 1 ’ Wagner said, “By 
May it’s running from east Texas 
to up along the Ohio Valley. As it 
moves to the north, it's bringing 
the rain farther and farther 
north." 

In a normal year the humid 
spring of Georgia becomes the 
humid summer of Washington. 
Most of the soil moisture on which' 
farmers rely in the Southeast is an 
endowment deposited as the jet 
stream migrates northward over 
the region. 

“This 1 b the main source of the 
water we have to live on for the 
summer," Wagner said. “Once the 
jet stream is up north, the summer 
rains we get are mostly a result of 
evaporation that forms thunder- 
heads in the late . afternoon." ' In 
other words, summer rains are 
largely a recycling of the same 
water brought in by the jet stream. 
The water evaporates from the soil 
and from plant leaves, from rivers 
and lakes, and forms clouds that 
drop the water down again not far 
.away. Summer storms, however 
usually return less water to the 
.soil than was lost through evapo- 
ration. As evaporation draws on 
the original endowment, only part 
of the water, fa reinvested in the 
2 01 . 1, Aa .summer. wears' on, tho 
balance dwindles, Normally the 


effects don’t show in the grass or 
on the crops until late August, 
when the crops are mature. 

This yoor, however, the lack of a 
substantial ondowmunt from the 
jet slronm has mount that there is 
little water that can evaporate 
back into Llio air. As a result, 
summer rains linvo boon unusual¬ 
ly apnre and apoLLy. July’s water 
balance is down to whore, in b 
normal your, it would bo in late 
August or onrly SopLembor. 

Tho lack of ovuporution also has 
meant hotter air temperatures. 
Normally soino of Lho sun’s energy 
1 h absorbed by wuter molecules, 
turning thorn from liquid to vapor. 
With evaporation ratos so low, 
more of tno solar energy amply 
goes into heating tho soil and air. 

Still, there is enough evapora¬ 
tion to keep the air humid. Nor¬ 
mally this warm, humid air would 
rise until a cooler upper atmo¬ 
sphere condensed tho wator vapor 
back into rain. This summer the 
upper atmosphero has usually 
been too warm to condense much 
water. The water vapor remains 
muggy water vapor. 

With summer's usual source of 
rain gone, Wagner said, the 
drought is not likely to break untu 
the fall hurricane season begins. 
Most fall rains come from tropical 
storms that form in the Caribbean 
arid move over the Southeast. Most 
don’t become hurricanes, but they 
can bring heavy rains. 

“We won’t really know whether 
we’re in a long-term drought untu 
we see what happens next, year or 
the yefir .after,” said Mitchell. u 
you want to worry, though, there b 
some evidence,to support you-. ■. 

Officials have estimated the ag- 
ricqltural losses froip.the drqugnt 
at up to Si-9 billign. Aid Secretary 
of Agriculture Richard . E-. 
apptavec) disaster, rfellef ; for, 
counties in North Carolina. 
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Savimbi Gives Details Of South African Military Aid 


By Patrick E. Tyler 


ttvtta AMfinii fiiinrriUa It became the battle for I 
LIKUA, ANGOLA. — GnernUa Mavingtli whoBe large airstrip 

leader ^° n “ Sa S“ b ' , “*ous would give the Angolan govern- | 
Mda d tfon last yaw: when h. mart fl.£ 
predicted th at theAngolan go vern^ „ southern air base Bran 

raents dry season ottenoive woum Soviet-made fighters 

hit in the country's eastern UtWe 

P "hting was indeed fierce laHS»t fortresses here and at 

there i,?82 ’“When we understood the major 

September. Modern Soviet T 82 v Mavinga, it wee too 

tanks were ripping apart ^ Savinlbi aaid . "So we had to 
Savimbi a lightly a*n»dbatted tha g^th Africans to take 

ionB. But dunng th ® ™ 2 000 tr00 p, four days and four 

battle, Savimbi got word that the ? rom (the eastern 

government had opened up a esc- ^ put them here 

ond, larger front in the soutn. Mavinga). Then we raid, 

m a matter of hours ' became amm0 and can- 

?h P e P Ttta or a devor batttefle“ none of every quality.' and they 
febit that had loft his strongest gave it. „_, - - 



South Africa has alwayB claimed high reproduction made on a hand- 
a stake in the Angolan civil war paintefi banner for nee "? 
because it sees itself as the region- rallies. Other hEJ-t™*, PjotM 
al bulwark against spreading Sovi- show Savimbi jn^ Secretary of 
at influence in southern Africa and State George P. Shultx and his 
would like also to undermine predecessor, Alexander M. naig 
Angola's support for black nation- Jr, , . 

alists, seeking the independence of The nature of U.S. support for 
Namibia and to overthrow Savimbi still makes it awkward 
Pretoria’s white rule. for him to discuss it. He will not 

Should this year’s offensive put say directly that he has received 
Savhnbi’s back to the well, the U.S. SUnger anti-aircraft uueefles 
rebel leader said he does not believe from the Pentagon and Centra 
that he can count on South Africa's Intelligence Agency, but he cannot 
airlift canabilltv again, or any suppress the obvious pride he feels 
“te? fmmof air’support. "Tta to have received this prestigious 

South Africans will not sacrifice level of support. ._ 

their sir power to save UNITA for ^Tie president has promised us 
the simple fact that they now aec support and wo got that support 
that (the Angolan government! ... and it waa delivered aa 
haB improved tremendously their quickly as was possible, Sanmbi 
ability of detecting the planes and said. We asked him to give ua 


interfering with tEem.” 


something effective againBt the oir 


His Intelligence showed that (power) Ind against the (tank) 

rS^er d AndiftKresZgere 


-— — — ” To fly those reinforcements, the 

aBB u^n iTwniild takemore thana South African Air Force put at rak U_ Jl --X-»—' "Hirinteiiimncc' showed that (power) and against the ItanK) 

position. It reinforcements its Amencan-made C-130 Hercules Jonas Savimbi Soviet and Cuban technicians have armor and ... we got what we 

kbsbes ggsgg sgjggg tmfm 

SK'S'S 

essss 

ss-’Hws SKEfggSESSS 82-SPS£?5 

Africa's intervention, many mUi- carr ied out support mis- that U .u IT * t “ mTjlinod out - or teethe aging South-Afncan Savimbi tho need to keep this CIA 

tary experts have said the often- 8 UNITA during the cen- us take the extreme, wiped out “ S 1 B nasistance covert to avoid further 

aive mi « ht i'Tm^.'forcofa^d ST government's offmeive last il ™ P At the moment, Savimbi ie diplomatic turbulence 

ovemmnmg Seyimbi a forces end ’S rhe South Africans are — on southern Africa. carefully managing his still-bur- The CIA training of Savimbi s 

effectively crushing UNITA. Vear „l„l°Lhin with the forces on Stingers and U.S. Light 


the Luengue River Savunbi dis- weap ons and in e few 

cussed in detail, and explained for PP£ *, w herc you want to 

the first time publicly, South Afri- pul 1 


Africa's intervention, many null- African 8 “ t m J u . that ir UNITA is crippled - or let the Ang 

tary experts have eaid the often- fighters 'amea out pp ^ u8 take the extreme: wiped out - or to I 

sive might have succeeded in ^ X™ent's olive last it will have e very negative impact Mirages 
overrunning Sayimbis forces and 8 ^ th African8 are — on southern Africa. 

effectively crushing UNITA. y 


[rages." si on to arm Savimbi with Stingers 
uae by lenked to the press. The adminis- 
superi- tration had impressed U P®|J 


U.S. Raises Stakes In Angola 


Continued from page IB 


of the country. Savimbi operates 


token 8 from his successful trip to secure encampment wh 


ond gasoline is WMhinjjton jast jinter ta evety- 


‘ not allowed during visits to 


hold ^ significant amount ofthe guerrillas deep into northern An- 
WhiCh .“' Savimbi's camps., morels is 


K MS"deu^sirurips froS Afrb $£ oTSsvimhi 


bases across the southern siuinjj with President Reagan 


the Oval Office have beerf plas- battle," and indicated that they 


in LiandaTvernment officials tered“on'tr^'taunks with masking 


Resolution At U.N. 

By Michael J. Berlin 


.-.arm aos iu«ta. **• ‘—r". "Tf fl Qv South African army units have tape. 

The government controls the high B^Evervthinc^from moved into southern Angola to In 

lnrffBr towns and cities and exer- Africa is strong. ^ J t block any new attempt to dislodge pho 

risM loose control over two-thirds soft drinks, soap and ciga rettes to ^ Angolan Arniy c h ie f,- 

______1 0 f staff, Colonel Antiomo dos 

U.S. Vetoes World Court African battalions are more or less j||| 

^ xr permanently stationed now m the 

Resolution At U.N . Namibian border. In addition, he H 

By Michael J. Berhn h tSSS^l £ 

mu »t ■* j PuhR and Bulnaria. They were mixed, 3,000-man force of UNITA 

UNITED NATIONS — The United several of the more and South African troops, into a —- 

StoteB laBt week vetoed a N«»ra- World countries, defensive position northwest of 

guan resolution under, wh * ch r ^ BUC h ^ tan and Zimbabwe. El Mavinga to protect the approach to 

Security Council would have urged ^ vador and Honduras spoke up Savimbi’s headquarters at Jamba. |( 

“full compliance with a World United States’ Bide. Most of Backing up these elements are |< 

Court ruling demanding an end to on^ Amer ica remained silent, an additional 20,000 regular South 
U.S. support for the anti-San- enMue i a speaking on behalf of African troops based just across ■ 
diniBta rebels. Tba vote waa 11 to ^ el _ ht nylons engaged in the the border in Namibia and .ready || 

1, with Britain, and Thai- „ Q _ ta ? Qra nego tiating process, to launch their own offensive at 

land abstaining. Two U.S. allies carefully balanced its call for any moment, Colonel Ndalu said. «< 

Denmark and Australia — voted <i d6moc J acy ^ freedom” with its “They can do it whenever they U 

in favor of the resolution. opposition to war “and any kind of want. But they generally do it 

US. Ambassador Vernon Wal- . befitoerentintervention." when we prepare to luma an m 

tpra Mill Vila anvernmant was ^ *»-- —*- 


red on tree trunks with masking were being deployed to counter 
any attempted air stnkeB against 
In case anyone misses these the: largest of UNITA's bases here 
photos, Savimbi has had a 30-foot- and at Jamba._ 



hum* aDsiaimng. iwu u.o. oauco balanced its call for any more 

Denmark and Australia — voted J^ nQc ^ acy ^ freedom” with its “They cb 
in favor of the resolution. opposition to war “and any kind of want. Bi 

U.S. Ambassador Vernon Wal- . belligerent intervention." when vn 

ters said his government was 0 n the legal side, the outcome offensive 
compelled to veto because the left th e World Court judgment in aaid.refe 
resolutiori would have been a an ^^tenninate state. Despite One to 
disservice to international law, a WaBhin gton’B rejection of court govenuni 
cover for Sandinlsta actions yfolat- iurisdlc g oni court ruUrigs of tiuB year is U 
Ing U.N. principles and would not •* ^ compulsory In theory, in torn or . 

contribute to peace to Central view of many legal exnertB> "JSS 

America. He charged that Nicara- &B a practical matter, neither The regu 

gua would “exploit such a resolu-the Assembly nor the tanca he 


offensive against the puppet*, he 
said, referring to Savimbi s forces. 

One important element in the 
government’s war strategy this 
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The Man Who Cooked Wellington’s Beef And Potatoes 


By David Howarth 


YOUR MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT. 
By James Thornton, Cook to the Duke of 
Wellington. Salem House. 120pp. $9.95. 


ONCE in e while a tremor of genteel 
excitement passes among historians, when 
one of them discovers a document never 
heard of before, Thte is the latest, and an 
oddity among historical documents, the 
story cf the Duke of Wellington’s cook. 

Loyal cooks or butlers do not write 
reminiscences. History might be more 
amusing if they did. But this one was told to 
do it. His name was James Thornton. As 
Wellington's cook he had followed his 
master through most of the Peninsular War 
and the whole of the Waterloo campaign. 
Thirty years later, he became cook to Lord' 
Frederick Fitzclarence, one of the numerous 
bastard sons of the Duke of Clarence, who 
became King William IV; and Lord Freder¬ 
ick wrote out a questionnaire, nearly 100 
questions, and told Thornton to answer 
tliem. It is the manuscript of those ques¬ 
tions and answers, boautifliUy written but 
forgotten over since, that has now been 
found in the traditionally dusty shelves of 
an antiquarian bookstore. 

With that origin, one cannot look for 


back-stairs gossip or scandal. Lord 
Frederick’s worthy idea was that “every¬ 
thing concerned with the habits and cus¬ 
toms of the great Hero would be interesting 
to the world, particularly to Military men." 
From that rather limited point of view, he 
chose his questions well. A hundred and 
thirty years later, his questionnaire has 
made a slender but oddly fascinating little 
book, full of answers to questions that 
standard history does not think of asking. 
For example: when the army was 
advancing, how did the C.-in-C.'s butler and 
cook and their assistants avoid getting 
captured, yet always arrive ahead of him at 
the next headquarters town and have 
dinner cooked and the table laid for himself 
and the dozen staff officers who usually 
dined with him? Thornton makes it sound 
easy. The Quartermaster told him what 
town had been chosen, and he loaded 
himself and his kitchen equipment on 80 
mules, and "found his way in the beat 
manner I could." "I had a good mule," he 
added, as if that explained everything, 
always the same except when he fell lame." 

Readers who do not know the history of 
the Peninsular War will be very glad of 
Lady Longford’s introduction, which takes 
up almost half the book. She does know 
more about that history than anyone else 
and more about the Duke of Wellington, too, 


and she writes about him and the "gilded" 
young officers of his staff with easy 
intimacy, as if it had been a family party 
and she is a member of the family.' She iB 
surprised, and so am I, that Lord Frederick 
seldom asked about the actual food that 
Thornton cooked. I am sure she is right in 
thinking that Wellington’s usual dinners 
were so dull that there is nothing to be said 
about them: “Beef, mutton, potatoes; pota¬ 
toes mutton, beef." The Duke was known 
for his Spartan tastes — and after all, that 
is what most English gentlemen would have 
chosen to eat in that era: “none of your 
foreign fads," they would have Baid. 

In the Waterloo campaign there was a 
wider choice of exotic food, and the Duke 
gave more frequent and elegant balls and 
dinners. There was also a much wider 
choice of expert Belgian chefs. But Thornton 
was greatly annoyed by a story that the 
Duke had a Belgian cook. He alone, he 
insisted, had done all the Duke’s cooking, 
including the tragic midnight dinner after 
™.°* Waterloo itself, where so many 
of Wellington's men had perished. 

I have always been astonished by the 
Duke s physical fltneBS, especially — being 
no horseman, myself — by the distances he 
habitually covered on horseback. After the 
Duchess of Richmond's famous ball in 
Brussels, he had two hours’ sleep, then 


The Way We Think We Were 


THE PAST IS A FOREIGN COUNTRY 
By David Lcwenlhal. Cambridge Utiiwr- 
•i ty Press. 489pp. * 27 . 95 . 

By Peter Laslett 

WHEN I WAS teaching for a month or two 
M..^ e ', eVer i inch th6 vi8ltin * British 
"! ade 8 ™’ uai remark which 
suddenly got me into hot water. ,r You 
Americans," I said, “have a vivider sense of 
the past than we do. History really mat¬ 
ters to you. It doesn’t matter at all 
that much to me.” It was hastily decided, 
when the shock died down, that I only 
thought I had less of a sense of the past than 
my hosts. In fact I took my British past so 
much for granted that I was quite uncon¬ 
scious of it — which was what they liked 
about the Brits. 

It is certainly open to me all these years 
later to cite the present book on my side of 
the argument. Hero is an American, though 
interestingly enough an American who 
seems now to live and work in Britain, 
rolhng over 450 annotated, illustrated, 
elaborated pages on the past. Everything 
distinguishable about the past is here. How 
we know it, if indeed we know it at all. 
What it means to us, and how we lose a 
sense of meaning If we have no access to it. 
If we can escape It, and the consequences of 
doing so. Or is it. as Herbert Butterfield put 


it — Butterfield who is bo much an 
influence it frould seem on Lowenthal — 
that the past is coiled up inside ourselves 
like our entrails? Carried everywhere and 
crucial to our well-being, that is to aav, but 
never more comfortably carried than 'when 
w e can forget about them altogether, 

This is the point made to me at Yale all 
over again, but it still does not speak to my 
position then. What strikes me about 
Americans is that the events, the outcomes 
of the past are part and parcel of their 
citizenship in their country, of being Ameri¬ 
cans. It appears to matter enormously to 
every voter, every person, in the whole of 
the U.S.A., that Abraham Lincoln and the 
North won the Civil War. It is the same 
with the events in which the Founding 
Fathers were caught up, and the beliefs and 
attitudes which they shared and handed 
down. But nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
British hiatoiy weighs like this, at least on 

I don’t care a flg that it was Cromwell and 
tus Roundheads who won the Civil War in 
the 17th century, because nothing whatever 
in my present life depends upon it. Magna 
Carta means even less to me, and is not to 
be mentioned in the same breath as the 
American Constitution, because its impor¬ 
tance to British Liberty, a faded phrase in 
any case, is a Action rather than a fact. The 
Norman Conquest took place so long ago 
that it can’t possibly count in my exper- 
lence, even though faint and far-off echoes 


whisper at me now that the Channel Tunnel 
is really going to happen. 

David Lowenthal ia splendid on the 
Founding Fathers and their doctrines, and 
how difficult it was for their followers, since 
a legacy or revolution cannot itself be 
revolted against. Another tiny trace ele¬ 
ment of the 1980 b here — for this is just the 
situation of those who write in Samizdat in 
Eastern Europe, wearied to the aching of 
the bones with the pressure on them of 
revolutionist doctrines. How can they raise 
a banner of revolution against The 
Revolution? 

The past seems to Btand to David 
Lowenthal as hiB own loved subject stood to 
Robert Burton when he wrote and rewrote, 
chiselled, polished and complicated his 
Anatomy of Melancholy and finally pub¬ 
lished it in 1621. This was an even hoftier, 
academic volume and one which could so 
transfix its devotees that it was the only 
book which Samuel Johnson the stayubed 
0rder 5° on reading. Thera 
® j 8B ^ e fascination with mystory and 
paradox that the past should be so entirely 
yat ?° cl ° ss “ndcompelling* 
mualc nf t. * ed !? ln * back th ° and 

™ "ig i r rvBlo “ ,y 

£ri5J5S, vtt 5“ ha d which serve to 
tepthniite end celebrate. Beet of ail to my 
mind, in an amazing array of illustrations* 


started at six in the morning to ride i. 
Quotro Brne, then to Ligny whmrt 
Prussians wore lighting 
wing, buck to Quatre Bros, then hf, 
fighting rotreut linck to Waterloo 1,5 
50 or 60 miles. Then another night with 
hours sleep, the buttle of a lifetime and IS 
hours more in the anddle, and ali an th. 
earns horse. Nuw I learn that he "nevertS 
imy refreshments with him. when he 
mounted hie horso, except o crust of Brad 
and perhaps u hord boiled eu in M, 
pocket." 8 ws 

At half past midnight after the battle he 
rode back to his headquarters in the village 
of Waterloo, nnd thero was the faithful 
Thornton waiting with n hot dinner ready 
It had been ready Tor the pnst 12 hours, but 
Lord Frederick did not oak him how he had 
kept it hot. And he had laid the table u 
usual for a dozen staff officers. But that 
night the Duke came in alone and ate in 
miserable silence and glanced up whenever 
the door was opened, as if he hoped to see at 
least one more of his staff alive. Then he lay 
down on a pallet on the floor to sleep 
because one of his aides was dying on his 


David Howarth is the author of "Waterloo 
Day of Battle" and many other narrative 
histories. 


Is the tncked-up timber Grecian pediment 
presiding over the shack which houses a 
branch of the Security Marino Bank of 
Madison, Wisconsin. It is, as you will see, a 
book which you will enjoy, if you know that 
the past attracts you, or if you think you nre 
immune to its pawor or its spell, us those 
colleagues of mine in New Haven thought I 
thought I wuh. 

PerhapB indeed it is the working social 
historian, or hiuloricul sociologist as we 
heavily name him now, who will appreciate 
this tour de force tho leant. What weighs on 
me bb I go abouL the highly professional 
business of gotling to know previous states 
of the society 1 inhabit are tho loves and the 
hatreds, tho aims and the successes, the 
disappointments and tho beliefs of our 
predecessors. I yonrn to do them justice, 
every single one of thorn who swim into my 
little shaft of vision. And 1 recognize all the 
time that 1 am laced with the impossible, 
with the entirely infinite extent and compli¬ 
cation of human life. 

David Lowunlhiil diiun not scorn to feel m 
much like thiH. It does noL nppour to bo past 
people, follow citizens of the human polity, 
who speak to him, hut rulhor what they did 
and how it still affects him. Because lie is an 
American? 

Peter Laslett. a fellow of Trinity College and 
director of the Cambridge Givup for the 
History of Population and Social Structure, 
is the author of "The Past We Have Lost." 


The ‘Grind’ Book With Every Form Of Depravity By H. y „... 


WASHINGTON — At the time of libraries.” 

EJgn ^ ° n fanning the The bill had come to the floor for 
JS? Arecom. 


f ° r J a ft i V b6 a * Pl ace, like Wal- the banning of the publication.. 

i: tanr=rias 5 ta 


SSjfrS™ «*»**«** 

It . wo . ul “. have point of view prevailed. The mihlir — H Twelve days after that 


The most notable recent ex- cast, Wd-Mart iw^d Semtat ■° te ? ri8e i9Sl ^" W al Mart 

-Pie. and by no means the only 1™reck-orientad has “right™! wtatto^E! 


aiiowra counties, senool districts library bill was no 

and municipalities to establish and Thin led the UTepreMibW wicked ^P* 6 - and b Y ™ mean's the onfr dura ordering ‘^“r^ck-oriented u K courBe ,\ h®? 1 : 
maintain public libraries either by H.L. Mencken to reprint an Atlan- £ ne ’ Evolves the Rev. Jimmy Publications banned from its ba f,, 8 right to Roll what it wish®, 

* Mn?™ni,°i? atl ° n r i 48 service story about the Swa BB?rt, an energetic heK stores. In its instructionsto whol* o,“ e boundaries of the h*. 

P ? of a r “ r ?' ’ncident in his American Mercury ™d-bninstone television preacher “■«». Wal-Mart named 32 such 8nd , tha P ublic . a , j Sh L„ 

c onntyaro sa to delivery speech in magazine. And when her^ub ba “Jm Baton Rouge, La, whom Publications, including tho welL “ nde " ln lta withdraw ald ecwcn 

opposition to the bill. There were liahtd it the year of the Rrm,. exhortations are seen on TV known maeasine R n li;„„ a. 88 tha worat 8011 of tavmg In to 

worth ^dtau°^hj n inoxl, n is 8 re^ctkm, 1 Americana J^ 88 ™ in h omes across the conn- and ordoreTthe F Ba ? u re *° m book-banner. and 

These were the Biblo, the ehria: attach thiaTeadfin™ m ° Ved 10 0 n J bewaring h!* £2? V°Jt ^yp«mUar coincidence, even as 

t “2^ yranb f ok “d tbo almanac, “Progiusa of fundamental lam in narin^l!” 1 *1 f"™ 1 * 0,10 °f h » storm.' 1 V> g Wal-Mart this newest censorship battle 
11,088 ii h ^,„ ar ? 8 ““ugh for bucolic Georgia, as revealed hv » S 8 ^ 888 * !', te !ecaat sermons, Wal-Mart ia not flares, the fundamentalists aid 

anyone, Hoi Wimberly told hi a press dispatch item the stats can. denounced the sale of business It is a H 0 ,. n JL°„ me , k4e public school educators 'are again 

fellow lawmakers. Read the Bibio. itol." P MD1 ““ Bl8t8 c8p - TS !k ^ ai ' raa * a8 > 8 “apooal w . oKSSih 8 M k>ckod in legal battle in Tennessee 

It teaches you how to act. Read the Leave it to the modem dev f ° r enooura 3 i ng immorhl prtoarily in ® »ver whether textbooks fail £ 

hymnbook. It contains the finest fundamentalists “ demonTrilu ^ h °n T mg Ame ™ a '« teen- west Althouah ? w 4 , 8 ?? 111 ' reflect “tori™ tlie Bible llteral- 

poetry ever written. Read the that that “ u.,?‘ n0 V? trat8 “S 8 ™: Sieh magaxines wars in. “?“ S A 8 .Wal-Mart l v . How Mannkan would have 


almanac. It ahowa you how to currenco 61 years aso is no^ nn d8v11 'h® linking bb "strictiv a i T° n relished it. By all means b&n those 

figure out what the weather will impossible anachrorisoT St pnn^ he ^ ave of sion”^whe? £' Kl ' hookB describing immoral 1 aria. 

SsfssMKs sss.-iffi’S'ays 
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^SSburyTf^T 


Birthday at Lammas-tide 

■THE largest artificial mound in , 8 ‘ Kst^^a^^ViUr^ 

Silbury Hill, the site of which birth. Her form “ e ^ oil And ori gi„ally she was 

“cupiae 6* acres in my home w a ter vhich 8 ™™ 0 " dB (0 th i ?eloned from* the com cut at 

county, Wiltshire. Lymg just over ? at . t he aPP™Pr ate time. Uinmss. not at the harvests end. 

a ^ e „Hvebu,v e iiCy is an you eUnd on" the” terrace which The story of Silbury begins 
cerTwitness^the^birth of’the child 


Xd moring 670,000 tons of which the goddess is bearingl 


chalk, a tusk which required 


The sequence of events is as 


estimated 18 million hours of work “^.^^“The"^™^ 


using antler picks. Pre- ^pm tho 1 


1 'rises. The moon i 


Why? 


with relation to its mother, such a 


MMwmwmz-s 

that it is a burial mound. Local____ 

lore claims that it was raised over 
the grave of a King Sil, who was 
buried there, Bitting on Ins horse 
and surrounded by vast treasure. 

So from 1776 onwards a senes of 


By Ralph Whitlock 


very long ago. According to the 
latest estimates it is dated at 2746 
BC. give or take about 200 years | 
either way. But n few Lammas 
customs still linger, while others 
were abandoned within living 
memory. Some nre concerned with 
tithes and the payment ol rents; 
others with sheep fairs; oLhers 
with festivities on hill tops. 

In Orkney "Lammas brothers 
and sisters’" were couples who 
attended Kirkwall Lammas Fair 
and for that period hehaved ns 
though they were married. Manx 
people used to hold a somewhat 
scandalous celebration on the top 


., 0 f SnaefeU at LammaB-tide, until, 
from 1776 onwards a series of moment for cutting the umbilical B Methodist preacher put 

excavatomteSe probed Silbury, cord andprobabyfor theceremo- J en - ective Btop to it by passing 
sS shafts from top to bottom nlal cutting of h^stelks ^ q collection bBf?! 

mt ° the Ver * S'^ngmelredpa^ on I have never stood on top of the 
centre of the hill. , the Ml It was, in fact, the Silbury Hill at the rising of the 

The moat “ m P™ h ™'A^ d e8 by aj™ a l for the beginning of harveat. Umnms-tlde full moon, and now 
gation of ajl wae ™nduc y aipi t hi B all-important suppose increasing years make it 

Professor data? Why, Lammas-tide. Nowa- unlikely that I ever shall. As wrth 

the BBC in WfiSand 1969. Months data, fnljB Qn August 8 , Meing the Midsummer sunrise st 

failed to reveal buttafitinwiththe ,e 3a precise Stonehenge, you^need a^leerriry, 

Mg-Atsisr* gs£3£i*5a-s5tt 

thatth tastiva. wa^Mrerved Jirthta tha 

anoiant toturbance wasi found in when the jun sunBet . And Ie who Bhilted aU those tons of 

the small area ” ca r the centye ^approximately midway Jhalk and soil in her honour, 

which tad not previously been ““““ M i d sJ,mmer and the au- nearly live thousand years ago. 

^Evidently Silbury was not a tu "™ 8 } ‘^'“hia conjectural ac- 
burtal tM^ bi ri^h n qm^m A I f ^ or|Kjnand aignificance 
remained, TYhat, tnen, wae m oiiwuru all that I know about 

Recently 1 have been brewam| ^into place, 

through a book, published 


Finders keepers 

By Joe Joyce In Dublin 

AN EARLY Christian silver chal- were fo “ nd fc 8cc V|!jlLf™P°Count!y 
ice and other artefacts valued st Mr Webb, of Clonmel Coun^r 
up to £8 million should be returned Tipperaiy, said that he was abso 


by the Irish National Museum to 
the father and son who found 
them, the High Court in Dublin 
ruled last week. 

The decisioo has caused conster- 11,0 uiijs*** 8 ** r- 

n a tio n among archaeologista, who fears among archaeologists or 
'?eXtaval“ofancie?tmonaa- unauthorised 
tic sites by treasure hunters with have been eKBcerbated 7 
Ltal detertors trying to emulate judgment after ^ e^ht-djyr Jwar- 
an Engfish buiinessman, Mr 


lately delighted with the court 
decision. He added: "It was not 
totally unexpected. Honesty finally 
pays off, I think." 

The original discovery, prompted 


Michael Webb, who with his son, 
Michael, found the hoard in a 
County Tipperary bog six years 
ago. 

Dr Brendan O’Riordan, the di¬ 
rector of the Irish National Muse¬ 
um, said: "We’re very concerned 
about that aspect of the situation.' 
He added that ho would be advis¬ 
ing the Irish government to appeal 
to the Supreme Court against the 
judgment. , , 

Mr Webb and his son had sued 
the Irish authorities for the return 
of the artcfactB, known aa the 
Derrynaflnn Hoard, after the place 
where they were found. 

The collection consists of an 8th 
century silver chalice, patten and 
stand, and a bronze strainer and 
bowl. It has been described ns one 
of the most important ever uncov¬ 
ered in Ireland. 

The Wobbs found thc-m with the 
aid of n metal detector close to the 
ruin of a 5th century monastic 
settlement. They refused tho offer 
of a £10,000 reward, but the two 
uwners of tho land on which they 


metal dectora is not forbidden, but 
it is illegal to dig for buried objects 
without a licence to excavate. 

During the hearing, evidence 
was given by a Sotheby’s expert 
that the market value or the 
collection was between £6 million 
and £8 million. But Dr Michael 
Ryan, the Keeper of Irish Antiqui¬ 
ties, vnlued it as between £2.5 
million and £3 million. 

Dr O’Riordnn said the judgment 
had thrown into doubt the whole 
question of treaauro trove, under 
which gold and silver objects 
which hud obviously been hidden | 
by their owners were tnken to 
belong to the monarch or the Htate. 
But the court decided that this 
custom had not been enshrined in 
Irish law. .... 

Mr Justice John Blaney decided, 
however, that the value of the 
objects had been enhanced by 
restoration work and that he 
would hear evidence in the au¬ 
tumn about Lhe value of that work. 
Some of the restoration wus done 
by the British Museum. 



The Bth. century aliver chalice. 


A Titanic myth laid to rest 


By Mark Tran In Washington 

THE "unsuitable" Titanic,.vent Earlier, Dr Bollard .tested 


Both halves hit the bottom wit 


1976 Lammas "seemed to fall into place. 

Stelg^i^rfc 

Silbury Treasure, XSS e feST^ ? truck the jS’ ^ 


Silbury Treasure, by auinor in™, h Bank Holiday, 

^"tta B .i“Tta WU to, which feU.on the firri wrekend or 


broke up 'on the surface or on i 
way down. However, after extei 

did not taar a ™b but "popped ^^-JESM5TTS 3 

soma rivets ™ther QjftoUy but ^ d tha nnd Btil i reta j n their polish, have been cauoed by the iceberg, 

lethalty on Uie mde of the ehip. op glaborata woodwork la The crew found no aign of U 

Water ruehed in ao tho impact M m0>Uy remalna ta the Titanic's name plates. June h 

buckled the pUting. .. . ™ u lkinn between tlie planta, or a eroded its name. Dr Ballard eai 

The myth of the deediv gaoh wee reutamg^et ^ ^ ^ fiut ^ 1BB g le w h„ pe na h. 

laid to rest at a packed ne b p k . , wooc i wor k was eaten — 706 survived — will be nc 

conference at the National Geo- woodboring molluscs commemorated by a plaque put 


. .inn ion nn me ursb wecikouu ui lcfloerg 1 ?'^iqiq 4QO aivering the hull of the Bhip. 

^XT“TherGo^cco mUeB*MUthM8t of Newfoundland . Braee. .ceramic .and copper oh- 

herself, or 1re KT fer-off holiday, it did serve to perpetuate 

SCSrS ssSskSTk 

B^Brd tom *33 hoii 1St monfii explor- Titanic should be left in peace. I 

videotapes and BttUphoto^aphs riiewreck. which Jb broken in expedition left the wreck i 

taken during 11 Si ^nPranch two The robot was attached to the touched, and left possible sou 
In a joint operation «riU>^Frenc of manoeuvred nira on the seabed. "With 1 

researchers “ d ^“ v ™taJ^ la £ ffareas inaccessible to the big- scrupulous people innlnj. j« ■ 
ing place of the litamc iasi that the most valuable artefacti 

tSSSjat SsSWi: MtK 


Goddess was a logical inference. m The ’ ge were brought 

The eaaential funchon of a h ^ praaan tod to the 

er to to f iTB ,. b ‘^ h ' to a0 ipirttta priest^atthe altar The celebration 
aan .? bl8 2 a hearily pregnlint waa called "Loaf-moos', henc. 
woman, about to give birth Aud Lmm» , at lha end 

that, says Mr Damee, m etact^ laat ata lk, of corn 

what Silbury ia. It is a huge, g carefull „ out and faahioned 

dimensional goddess in a ® i nto - (j orn Dolly or Kern Baby, 

posture, »nd Ito ^ta. ntoMreu. ^^Xw-wcaving now to a 

different cultures. ~ 


__ . - hifik sDUt into two main sections, the'T^tBnest"oi^awesana aepna r .. ^ 





The new man at the 
National Gallery 


By Maev Kennedy 


____ the guardian. Au 0u „ , 0i M 

Forty years of bomb and bikini 

^ FEW short months wt™. ■«_ 


VJ U1J U I V 

•/ 4 FEW short months after Hiro- nterarv 

By Maev Kennedy ***£ iffiE' was to daT1 , op du ? h ffllia,i ™ "« 

g® Nf“L MACGREGOR waa "do--- y— £ e Apat ‘™“ Bomb. Eighteen ffii. ™ ^„ r " t 10 ^” I 1 ! 6 .? 18 ‘ n hla liberate." athar than de. 

Si2 . ,jL-a*5S's =apSSSsfe 

Burlington Magazine, who has T IMmB Sf* «tmcUlld on it. “Si? *(?“« ■» living life without a n t,!f T 

never worked a day in any sort nf * ■ I wortd had discovered a new QM thon the only life-giving people who . ure * the 

gallery, was left in peace^r some |V Y< metaphor for sexual arousal. an sweristo accept the terms of of conceiving fife 

time, hands folded and licking°his i ill Much has been written about JS*’ £Jf ve ™ th » th « ^me- C3K 4SS I S a £t iUffc , 

u™ narvoualy, whUe the Chaii?nan S the nuclear bomb, about nuclear £f- -A?". 8 ” - t0 . *»»» oneself evidence duringthKrtiX'nN 

of hm new board of trustees Mr m ill w,ntt > r and civil defence 7' to e “ at wllhout recta, view, a kind of ml.fi ^ dl 0ne 

Jacob Rothechlld, dealt "th a ft 1 ! TO *f 1 magatonnage and defensive £Lt‘‘ ? ub “ H* 4 unehartered tanci.wae aapreLeTbl iin’' 

barrage ofqueationa about the man |,t J»«L H ^'Ji, but V M p aul Boyer remSs Erf the^f'™^ 0118 lmpara ' as folll >™ "Let the bom^.^f* 

- or men - who did not gat the F H “•> here have been few aeaew- u™Li biggest bomba .„hT„. f “' ““ 

Lob. B no ,H||\ jl menta of the bomb's effects on A ® 6 ,?' th8n “ 36-year-old mnndsl, 3 'S! 

Turning the diecueslon away ' E lUhlrB BnA omaciousneM "We mJS^ g ri? Ve i' St, 4 creen - wri tar and micro moment^Slthit'r^ k "?! 

pj?i m u B contender, Mr Ted ^ve somehow managed to avert CI 2? C ^ or ^ Mne * heard news be- and all that n*t>A ^ c ^ n .k®* ff ill 

Pillsbiuy the director of C: Vi ° ur attention from the cervasfve “ f Hiroshima and Nagasaki and he atati ,!l b atatcd ' r3 

Art Mu wum, Mr impact of the bomb on this dimen- n !? Ufi r flk ® tch for a movie have achieved fulln^™ m 1 a 

Rothschild said Mr MacGregor, MrN « a MacGregor aion of our collective experience,- “fti£ ed £ atl0 g? expression of whit 

»t h h hr" t , 

£T t £ e-I v°tt — y Frank Lloyd Wrisht ' 

^^ nMav 

«-* and Sir »£«£££ ~-'- 


!2f5 t and 

usi S^-Sv'S ~ y Frank Lloyd Wn8ht 

^££**-£**2 J2l«f' ““ulTmS By John May 

*> ■ trustees original choice p nf u »» n as filnnients of our contemporarv en 1 

was Mr Piilsbury but he backed uft* 1 j ? othacWld and Sir Bagement with the nuclear SlltH k u • Beatu^T'a^^f ? onio ‘ Unfl wantfl 

out at the lost moment. J2S?"LJf d ,air® ady stressed that ^ok shape, at leJt in AiZricI S- \ co ™ m ® TnQrati on of the pm-fenci statom . cnta a , nd «• 

rnvited to speak for himself Mr 55 h oft Jejob was about consul- within the first five veara^.? tK« ff 8 " 1 * ,u° mb ^ Beneath ^e Arch £f"f"SlSfi"* « ain g to be able 

MacGregor declared hla ability s? tl0 £ and C(hord ination, and Mr nuclear era, y ° the burns the Eternal Fuse, at a ni ,fl£l b J fore humanity, before the 

Stand up to the board oftrush^i? 8 g™ed. And hi Within hours „f t v. “”«s« rate of one inch J ^ “ r 

his position would be no diffemnt tboU ^ t ll w ould be nice to have anriouceraent the WaRhinfTtn 6 ? eco |} , *» l1, 18 constantly manuiac- wh ich is not part of the 

IbonThl. predaEr-s ho sald Zd "TL"?'? ^“ntury picturos Pr«s Club Das off^„guu h .!Z“ n ^ * a bidden workroom be- ““»«■•>«. war-power 

Sir Micheei smiled renesuringiy _ nauidn Ut f , ‘ ISt 6 !™ tllin gs. without “ Cocktail." Within days a New end 01 by J rlpp ad war v «tarans "Mavbe the hi ™1 n. c ■ . 

ond was then immediatelv pauaing for an lnatant to allow his York Fifth Avenue lie™ ” “ndmiiimed victims of the Bomb .Maybe the bloody Bomb iln't 

how he felt about being thoaroond r ° r b™. be was "«bi-i"g Atomic jewellery^v 1947 9“™tion that haunted writ- JW? “ “■ as 1 

bast man for the tab “ ° c ntl Siute daHmte. The gallery waa not the Manhattan telmE j- . 7 of •*“ period and continuaa to “iBBistan in Bomb t ulture. just a 

"HaU answor*th*t in a minute " fS^ modom - beinsistadfS bste^S bus.nJstE^d'^ Jo^ro waa that if an air roidoncurturai ontnlvel which i, dri«ng 

Mr Rothschild cut in ’ S" «> him "«a aonaible a poratad the magic word ind ,dta ' amal '®{’ anls b town could inspire i n J „ d ' “ ■ muHl “ l pls S l f 0 '"'' 

When he wn. allowed to apeak diaUn ' t, '; n M any other". the Atomic Undergarment ctm® Psnteat cnnvaaaea " ". ", „™ h "“ C ""‘ anC ^ ,r h,ch wc 

for himself, Mr MacGregor proved , / ad . h a .» quite dear on pa “y-A cereal company wea even u y ’ ‘ U “ under “ rm « 1 The ItoSh V ‘ if^k a 

to have tha aoft anaww tot,™ “mission charges. He could eee "faring genuine “Alomi^ n™l" ^ d ' how waa “ne to respond „r ., s lhe big bass drum 

away wrath. tum Jhn{ mrcumstancos might arise ™gs for 16 centa and a boxta£ b ,rn / , F la ‘ ivcl y to Hiroshima? «Tfn"J<-ro culture the underlying 

Mr Piilsbury. „ha withdrew S would cauaa one to reconai- The bomb triggered theE t u LmB F iat,c cr| fa BloaBom Grayer lh f u undarly ' n tf ,m “ Ely 

ftom the running L a„ n „H dop many of the truateea bizarre period mcount™ T Feinateln. writing in the blew benonth end beyond nil theephen- 

frlondofhia, he eaid, an™ thevE {."^fthe Mr Rothechild, are be- hlatory. Many of the snL. ta ' York f!: in 1966, phrased it ihta fH" out f JOUI " , S» that charatterise 

"Han apokan together aK llev ? d , t< ; ra ™“ admiaaioi charges tawd on the soundbSk Sf Atemf way Is j t Pose.hle that i„ npite of ‘be posiurmg lUHOs. 

gallery. "Nobody interested m mu bUt i 10 believed the coUection Caf o come from this rime A <? ? ur vaBt Bnd ever-growing vocabu u A lh " aoc l 0,0 Siat Edward Shill 

seums could miKZ^” U D tai°T 1 1? l . he natioln - and S «be Atomic Tower have finally croated an b » a ^marked, atomic bombs adds 

ta Or Piilsbury." 8 " p ‘‘^"■omd impede the nation’s fred Kirby, a veteran^adta rnl object that transcends nil posaihlc f br ' d h'° “efPan which apocalyptic 

What changes would he HI™ i„ ac S?“ boy singer from North w " deaCT ’Pti°n?” P 10 “»*«*». nn.rolling Trom their 

make? “The main thing 1 U ^, u S Bi Z T totally °PP oa ed to admia- the morning after HiroShSa"'I°“ r, 1 ” “ pit ° of tha Problems, the refuge nmung rringo groups, invsd- 
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Munch's Inger On Tho Bench. 


A midsummer night’s gloom 

By Waldemar Januszczak 
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THE conventional view of late 
19th century Scandinavian art is 
that it vy&B a period of minor 
interest which somehow spawned a 
major artist, Edvard .Munch. 

1 imagine that among the main 
ambitions of the largish selection 
of turn of the century Scandina¬ 
vian pictures at the Hayward 
entitled, rather leadenly, Dreams 
Of A Summer Night, must be 
counted the determination to chal¬ 
lenge this simplistic view and to 
replace it with a more complex 
understanding. Munch is taken 
out of his isolation and given a 
context, and bedfellows. 

Unfortunately thin proves a vain¬ 
glorious move: modern art history 
ib, I think, vindicated. Munch, it 
tumB out, was an isolated genius 
surrounded by fiords full of medi¬ 
ocrities. 

Indeed the exhibition underlines 
how .strongly-felt was Munch’s 
sense of isolation, how necessary it 
was to his genius. In Munch’s art 
the ordinary world always seeraB 
an arm's length Away. He alone of 
the late 19th century Scandina¬ 
vian painters developed an origi¬ 
nal vision oflife — and of course of 
death — because he alone was 
truly alone. The rest had each 
other. 

What a morbid gathering this is 
of frozen painters from the thaw¬ 
ing North. If there ia an innocent 
smile in the gallery I missed it. 
The favourite mood in landscapes 
and interiors la a vague feeling of 
foreboding. Not only is a new 
century coming but so, it seems, is 
the bogeyman. 

And In His Eyes I Saw Death is 
the snappy title of a portrait by 
Denmark's Ejnar Nielsen. A youth 
with cropped hair and large oval 
cat's eyes stares out over the 
spectator's shoulder into the dark 
beyond of his destiny. Nielsen's 
other contributions to the show are 
entitled The Sick Girl and The 
Blind Girl. 

All over the show Nordic despair 
comes bubbling out from the art 
like sulphurous waste from s 
Finnish geyser. Sweden's Bruno 
Liljefora watches the mating of 
some capercailyes. He might as. 
well be watching the last act of 
Hamlet, the air is bo heavy with 


doom, despair and desire. 

The Scandinavian nrl wt> see 
here seems to have been viewed 
through the Bpooky light of inter¬ 
minable summer evenings. The 
artiste seem permanently fright¬ 
ened by the forest. 

Where English art of the same 
period celobralcs the tameness of 
the English country landscape, 
these brooding Scandinavians cele¬ 
brate nature's sublimity. 

But how ponderously they do it. 
Here they are talking about the 
dislocation of reality, obsessively 
investigating their troubled fin de 
sihcle psyches, and they do so in 
salon styles of numbing conformity 


and by employing thc most banal 
symbolism. 

A naked young boy crouches on 
his knees and stares into n skull. 
Painted by Finland's Magnus 
Enrkcll he is, of course, staring ut 
hia destiny. Thendor Kittelsen of 
Norwuy provides a melodramatic 
horror story colled The Black 
Death. A crow arrives el u moun¬ 
tain village at night. But is the 
crow also the mysterious old wom¬ 
an with a rake whom we see 
coming across a skeleton by the 
roadside? And are both of them 
The Black Death? 

When they do attempt an inno¬ 
vative marriage between style and 


content of the kind so gloriously 
achieved by Munch, (he results are 
kitsch. Sweden's Ernst Josephaon 
paints the Holy Sncrnmcnt in 
pulsating, pasty-white 
brushstrokes, bastardised Van 
Gogh. The result is pure marzipan. 
In Jens Ferdinand Willumsen's 
After the Tempest, a mother and 
child are shown rushing along the 
beach while the sun goes into lurid 
super-nova. The resulting colour- 
scheme would look at home on the 
cover of a science fiction paper¬ 
back. 

The main antidote to the lurid 
melodrama of the landscapes and 
subject pictures is the simple 


Scandinavian .. 

Eibakke's Lay The k 
does capture those taui 
moods which we know from u 
plays of Ibsen, (who appears 
towering like a mountain peak in a 
portrait by Erik Werenskiold) or 
the films of Bergman. 

Yet even in the pursuit of alienee 
these painters can be crass, no one 
more bo than Vilhelm 
Haxnmerahoi, a man they call the 
Danish Vermeer. Hammerahoi 
never looks a .woman in the face. 
He always views them from the 
back, their heeds bent, peeling 
potatoes or embroidering a dress in 
.silence. His silence is so staged and 
loud. 

Munch transcends the limita¬ 
tions of the show as freely as 
Kittelsen’B flapping crow. There 
are. seven Munchs in the exhibi¬ 
tion, all excellent. The most telling 
is Inger On The Beach, a portrait 
of hla alstdr. Inger sits on some 
beach-side boulders, a hazy sea 
stretching away ethereally behind 
her. Like ao many of the young 
women in the show she seems to be 
lost in (bought, a French Lieuten¬ 
ant’s Woman yearning for a life of 
her own. 

But where others attempt to 
spice up hor introspection with 
pictorial gimmickry (empty rooms, 
ticking clocks, open doors, barc- 
in tcrlors, endless greys,) Munch 
says it nil with a simple outline 
which koeps the figure in and tho 
rest of tho world out. Where others 
give their lonely women a tragic 
grimace, Munch hints at her 
sadness but does not delinentc it. 

Where painter after printer 
strains to overload their picturos 
with the seductive melancholy or n 
summer evening, Munch does it nil 
in his background with a few 
stakes shoved into the water and 
the shadow of a fishing boat. Long 
aftor the Black Death has passed 
and All tho hobgoblins that fright¬ 
ened the turn of the century 
Scandinavian artist have slunk 
back into the forest, the glowing 
white of Inger’B dress continues U 
haunt this exhibition like a ghost. 

Dream8 Of A Summer Night 0 
the Hayward Gallery unti 
Ocfofier 6. 


All for love 


Harping on at the party 


CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 


BASED on Jane Rule's novel, 
Desert Of The Heart, Donna 
Deitch’s film Desert Hearts tells 
the Btory of two women’s attraction 
and love for each other amid the 


and consequently more erotic. 
They mean something because 
they are not just physical. 

Shaver and Charbonneau are 
certainly the main link 


unpromising territory of the gam- metaphor but the painting of the 
bling town of Reno, Nevada, in other characters ib three-dimen- 
1969. It waB filmed cheaply on Bional too. and painfully illustrates 
location, but looks better than one the price everyone has to pay for 
would have Drought possible for any kind of freedom, sexual' or 
the price. Chiefly, though, it is a otherwise. Only occasionally does 
performance film, trying hard and the very short shooting' schedule 
successfully! to get right under the reveal gaps, John Sayless Lianna 
skina of its characters and the only had a brave stab at what 
time. Desert Hearts achieves. 

Vivian (Helen Shaver) is a New Purple Haze was Bhown in the 
Vork professor of Eng. Ut. seeking London film Festival way back in 

a Reno divorce. She has been igg2. Like Desert Hearts, , an 

married for 12 years and juBt independent production, it’s set in 
wants "to be free of who I've been." 1 1959 when young men. with long 
She is disciplined and controlled, hair were called up for the Viet- 
to, the point of coldness. Then she ha m war but did what they could 
meets Cay . (Patricia Char- . to escape the draft, 
bonneau), a wild world exuberant . ‘ ■ , p ft „ n trv Joa and 

artist working in a casino, who is rrhe Bvrds Buffa- 

also gay. Against a backgrou^ or ^ ^nd Je^reort Air- 

an "fa " 84 ( £ PI ? P ^^}??*uL . ■ 'plane feature on the Bound-track of 
■tending, the two faii in love. , g“ w . Burton. Murrieta liberal 

Gay fllme come m all ehepee end " aaainet the orthodoxiee of 

eues, from Ihe paBeably BVlbUme to tj)e t(rtie p 6tor f( e i Mn plays a 
the patently ridiculous. But ttna p^usna.smoiung etudent facing 
one, though quite clear about fc . Vi , rnt ^ 1 0 f }ii a parente and 
iteelf, cac he enjoyed b y.. a J'J r ‘J“; girlfriend when .summarily- ex- 

Perheps thie le becauee it makes ^ Prl ^ , 

neither the uaual appeal for toler- i 

ance nbf proaelytiEBB. TMb ia a movie that ehould have 

The - performances, of the : two Wen made a decade or so ago. for 
principals : are orchestrated by maximum effect. Even now it.is 
Deitch - with a quiet skill that worth' seeing (and hearing) just to 
enables -her to. take risks without &6quaiiit yourself with those dear, 
any sense of prurience. Thfe love dead years’when the young honest- 
scenes, for : instance, are . more fy thought they plight affect Kls- 
direet than, is usually Jhs casei r-., (py* ; ■’ ...... . 


I WELCOME John Uexter's New 
Theatre Company: it offers a re¬ 
freshing antidote to the trivial 
pursuits of most West End the¬ 
atres. But T. S. Eliot's The Cock¬ 
tail Party, though directed with 
brio, makes a strange opening 
choice. Watching it revived now is 
like seeing the dust-sheets re¬ 
moved with a great flourish from 
some heirloom only to discover 
that it is chipped and mouldy with 
age. 

The most common charge 
againBt the play is that drawing¬ 
room comedy is not a fit vehicle for 
the discussion of spiritual mal¬ 
aise; that the result, in Tynan’B 
phrase, ia "Pinero on stilts". That 
seems to me nonsense since, at 
least from Shaw's time onwards, 
dramatists have used popular 
forms to say serious things. What 
makes it a hard play to like is that 
Eliot’s' poetry does not so much 
heighten ana intensify the dramat¬ 
ic situation as verbosely expand it 
Even more off-putting to me is (he 
arctic temperament behiritj . the 
play that implies that marriage, 
childbirth, human relationships 
are a compromising second-best to 
the consolations ot paiii, martyr¬ 
dom and sacrifice.. 

EUot presents us with a crisis In 
tha lives pf three control charac¬ 
ters: the unfaithful, mutually re¬ 
criminatory married-couple 
Edward and L a vin1 a 
Charabarlayne and the former's 
. 'inistrOsa, Celia; Coplestone. The 
godly psychiatrist, Sir Hewfy Har- 
court-Roifiy, pierces through the 
self-deception of Edward, and 
Ldvitiffti ;he * Adlfes them see. that 


his incapacity for love and her 
unloveability (echoes of Tom and 
Viv?) esn be fitted together in a 
geometric pattern and that they 
can, like moBt of us insufficient 
mortals, make the best of e bad 
job. 

But ELiot's spirit is kindled far 
more by Celia who ia weighed 
down by solitude and a sense of 
sin, who 1 b despatched by Har- 
court-Reilly to join Borne austere 
missionary society, and who suf¬ 
fers a famous redemptive crucifix¬ 
ion near an ant-hill. 

In 1949 the play was thought to 
be shrouded in mystery. It seems 
to me to be unambiguously saying 

THEATRE by 
Michael Bllllngton 

that bourgeois social life ib an 
empty illusion, that we all liye and 
die alone, that.we never under¬ 
stand our intimates but that the 
fortunate few are able to qtone for 
their sins through paip. Compared 
td. Eliot, Beckett seems a merry 
jester in cap-apd-bells. But, setting 
aside Eliot’s misanthropy, what 
makos it an indifferent play is that 
his verse is less dense with ;mehn- 
Ing than endlessly circumlocutory: 
the language is disproportionate to 
the ideas and feelings it contains 
and the pl£y ,js staffed with re¬ 
defining phrases like Celin’e "I am 
not sura, .Edward, that. I under¬ 
stand you; and yet I understand as 
I never did before.” 

Dexter’s production partially 
overcomes this by highlighting 
Eliot's njprdant comedy; the party 
p&siflagq at the. beginning is 
'wittily underscored^by Stephen 


Boxer at the piano. But by castir 
Alec McCowen as Sir Henry Ha 
court-Reilly Dexter also ensuri 
that Eliot’s advocacy of Christie 
martyrdom is put across wi 
brilliant messianic fervour rath 
than ghostly ponderousnesa. 

McCowen playa the first a 
where he is the uninvited guest, 
a note of quirky impishness-, 
suppressed manic laugh Buddei 
breaks out when he reassures t 
deserted Edward that he } 
ground for hope hia wife may 1 
return. He ia even, madly miset 
vbus, tipping hfo bat over his bi 
like Teddy Knox playing Fh 
Marlowe as he exits by the sen 
staircase. But he ia even m 
remarkable in the second 
curling up on hia own psyc 1 
trist’s couch in comic iang 
barking ferociously at his path 
and giving to Eliot’s descriptio 
bourgeois marriage a force 
lines don’t inherently 1 contain; 
is n good fife/ 1 aboute McCo 
. hitting the verb .with a hami 
blow. He rejoices even mon 
Celia’s atonament and 1 , on her dt 
it ia Mr McCowen wlio lets forth 
'of exultation. It is a perform 
: that humanises an unpalal 
philosophy. 

Brian vahay'a design intrigi 
!y suggests- the Chambers 
. have hired the Vorticiats U> do 
interior decoration and De: 
production does its, damn 
(with Sheila Allen's Lavinia 
ly preggera) to play’ up Eliot’ 
affirming, qualities. Unfortui 
that files in the face of t 
enthralled .by sin,-. guilt 
1 atonement.. 

>GirjiaKsrjev k* 1*ait*u«. 
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Philosophers and pastrycooks 


A saint who was 
on the make 


By Peter Vansittart 


UTTLE GERMANY: Exile and 
Asylum in Victorian England, by 
Rosemary Ashton (Oxford, 
£17 AO). 

KAKL MAHXij life in London,' 1 
where he settled for good in 1848 
to port of Europe’s and Asia's 
historical lore. The family’s squal¬ 
id poverty in their first lodgings in 
S™.!' Leicester Square and 
a ™0, tho deaths of several of their 
children at an early age, the 
grimly passionate pureuit of eco- 
nomic knowledge far the sake or 
poUUcal power which kept Mane at 
his tok in the Beading Boom of 
the Bntiflh Muaoura — all these 
have been described bo often and in 
auch detail that to the story of 
Sfi “led "the sleepless 
night of exile, nothing new is now 
likely to be added; and the same is 
true of those countlosa acta of 
genorosity, loyalty, and patience 
wtth which Friedrich Engels, in 
charge of his father's Manchester 
factory, again and again came to 
the famil/s rescue. 

What Dr Ashton has written Is a 
rich and occasionally somewhat 
breathless account of the lives of 
the many German refugees who 
came to England In the 1840s 
mainly after tho fiasco of the 
Frankfurt Parliament in 1848-49 
“ nd * h “ e U™ form a backcloth 
tooariy Marxism's heroic saga. 

They came from all ports of 
Uermeny, but mainly from bu¬ 
reaucracy-ridden Prussia, and they 
came ft™ all walks of life. Some 
were Republican, others belonged 
to the Democratic League of AH 
‘“.r (“■"'European 

league, came closer to the social 
and Political realities of English 
working class Ufa than did the 
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By John Perkin Jerzv Pfln»«; Father Apart from Popiolusisko himself, 


2 a ^ _ py reter H ebblethwalte 

11 Sa *® • • • • j™ WHO HAD TO opting for lire or death. 

By John Perkin Jerzv PaniSi P^ t L A ? art rrom Popiolusisko himself, 

___ bTZ* f ^ R °B e r J-he hero, still hnppily alivo, is his 

TRAVELLERS' HEALTH venom take hours in snm» r Ba (nUn 8 a P,“ John Moody “ a °yB u ard-driver, Wnldomsr 

■need and JueS^Riih^ to ' ho'nTcS*' ^ £ 

Dawood (Oxford pr mra ‘“E enough to set trpnfmaw* __ ____ ‘•anacunod, tho ox-parachutist 

-—1_ I ' Sucking the wound often does S? I fa i " H ^ NDH r D thousand pea- Hat'wAR Mm"!.' 1 “".“fi! 

S c ffiWte v,,i £™d M - £^TauT!,r^uW 

gfsss SF dS Blir£H 

parte of the world it'e the Ibat'and ^ ^ 

Outside 8 NorthenJ 16 ^ 011 t °xi ask ' infection8 i diseases or rrShaM wa8 at the funeral Thfl trial P ermtts the authors to 

Z*Z and AusS”' .. N01 * J a ‘ B“ unmenSd in TbS* ?“ d P-Umeseti the tort co ™ «™-truot the lnet hours of the 
from the nnhlir 5 w , atar 1:1181 wou ld be very worth whiim ln P® 81 ^. Solidarity Ib qHvr prieSt In Mmo detail; and they 

likely to P be just °venr“ P ahite whrth® r" “? yonB ? oi “g “bread, forlt-' y °“ haTa siven S™» life ° ut that it is so far tha mis 

solution of sewase and shnnili^ whether for a fortnight's holiday in Tho^x example of a secret police murder 

regarded as auchunless known to ^ orca or y eara away as the ftinAM? 8 ^Sument about inv estiga ted and punished in 

be safo.’’ n ^Patnate. There is good advice on eftnariPir^n 2 6 J^ kBh Bishops, a , Co ™mumst country. But they 

You might think you could kill SP? ^ B ° to get y0Ur j aba > whfi t the Prieto B ^l al j Jo8ef GIeni P, jJnP dW ®2 on the that thfa 

all the bacteria by poKtoto Si \l^r h l Ve ' 8 fl untanni ng (general- to have ^ ^ aa 8 ahow trial in which the 

water large quantities of wh?«L,f y ° f ben , efit to health, purely ?«„« £p nBC L ln 1118 native vil- b ec ame the accused. The 

but it can? be relied on Ice is nnk P osm P tlC, ' what to do if your car Marian^ \ j 0rm ‘ dabl e mum, absurdly presented both the 

aa safe as the water it i 8 Zl doWn ,drive “ 0ther } de ^ She ““ rdera ^ Captain Orxegon 

from. The best thing is boiline for a8k questions later — "i n Qlemn + % e i. ^ et / al ^ e ' eare d 5° t t ow 1 Bkl ar »d Father Popieluszko 
nt least five minutes 8 Rain water is H i Afrlcan , countries, such as be inta^S d t£ ,ra her Bon must extremists” who merely 

, Hkely i„ be surer ihSn r we who L accid8 "‘ a '“ 'A SteA I™!*' 811 ““ go‘ what they deserved. 

e“SZ3 3 r - pan,f Bottled m steepT 1 ”"* 8 P ' ace 18 a ““”g hie ^e most moving moment in 

£T^n dnnka n u re 8»"“aUy esfe, the vic im^ t ° J t6nd TW, ia not the W u- 5" moving hook is whan the news 

but make sure they are opened in nh,ld», cu “, ’ “I® “Pecinl needs of eoisndn in j . ““hmishing Popieiuszko’s death finally 

your presence and that tho ri™ fsa^.l 8 ^ 8 ' 1 ' “ a ' aicknaa 9. j ab Set of” 8 u^^oh 1 ' bod? machjTsS^regadS, in to 

oirehol and d °'' 00 eaay ™ “«urity omciate M tha? me “i Uon 10 ‘h® Time/and 'Time me™ betw I e “ n ^mth of St StaSslaw Kostka in 

[ Jfd jffi’fiUSZg Cl r d “'o? Hn c P r”“r e8 ‘ he the'authmn^needed S ^ ^ 

Even r S r in8ta "oi. yourMlflJck “Snrin^ ““ a® 81 thi P8- They dealing any ' oth “rs.... as we forgive others," 

don't handle them, even tfllie^a re resort ° F™ bribEry may >ast Jfaces htoto" of" d f oc , 1( ' upa inhlgh Po^fei^ didl ?' t , quita break down. But 

j" S& as»5 sS'tttsssi’ass 

bitten you will 3 not “ dm Srithfn tb ™ otorwise inevitable fate by thaUhlft« mn°^ e ' and th ® faith h!? 1 ? that his deceased client 

seconds or hiiiiutcs; le'thaT dbles of J 8 ^“* th “'“ext flight home." Only exLtentWtot W. 1 ” 8 - Poland » an IJ.if” “PPosed to the death 

80888 of commended in extreme cases dream” . ta ,lata 19d 0“ modell P “Sty and ““™d that it be not 

dream, everyone «, e ms ™ be ’ “PPliod in thin caee. So Pjotroweki 

got a mere twenty-five years. 
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Bridge 

By RIxLMflrkuaS—... 

QUEENS TennlB Club Is celebrating its 
centenary this year, and among the 
special events was a two-day bridge 
contest, which was won quite comfort¬ 
ably by the Queens bridge team. On 
the second day, a team of journalists 
and experts was invited to join In, and I 
played for the first time with Victor 
Sltveretone, an excellent International 
player from Scotland. 

I enjoy forming a new partnership. It 
Involves getting to know each other’s 1 
style In certain situations and. not 
surprisingly, we Improved our under¬ 
standing considerably during the sec¬ 
ond halt of the day. 

Here is a hand which l particularly 
enjoyed. North dealt with North-South 
vulnerable. 


ytfj&.-sr.' 

M ft s 
I M P P- 


Here IB QR-Ql Is best, to stop 
Black's castling. 

18 . . . 0-0-0 ie QR-Ql P-B3 
So that IF 20 QxP? Q-N5 ch 21 K-R1 


22 P-NS P-B4 23 P-R4 PxP 
24 PxP QR-N1 oh 25 K-B2 P-R8 
20 Q-K0 ch K-N1 

Despite his weakened K-sIde 
pawns. White has created useful 


*975 2 
♦KJB 3 
*AQ9 6 

WEST 

+QJ1032 
*10 6 4 
♦A 7 
♦J10 2 


_ No. 1918 Here 10 QR-Ql Is best, to stop 

I HE” ** 9V SS wMcSS By Lsonanl Barden Black's castling. 

St X* is ia ... o-o-o is on-oi p-bs 

hast tm ist; 03. R al QR2. Ps at ON3 and KB4. or Kent seven years out ol eight. . „„ _ - N5 h 21 K _ m 

Wk- m. # Mata in two. These two heavyweight counties So thal ll 20 QXP7 Q-N5 Ch 2^ K m 

I* '-3m “sat 1 K-R8 PxN 2 P=N, or If KxN, 2 R- met In the Hnal ofthe 1686 champion- 2,1. q R6 ch K-N1 25 FhiR chR«R 

W @ ^ ^ K4, or If RxP 2 R-K6, or if R-R1 z N- ship last monih. Ths 32 players “ “ pb K frt 25 recR cn hxh 

b ■ €-i m N7, ol II P-B5 2 N-K4. Olher king had an average grads ol 210, and ™“- 

M rnL &A moves fail to RxP pinning the rook. more than hall of them also had f" P^> P;g« 3 ™ p ” J 

I "'ss** BRITISH intemalional chess In rd'cenl HUJTJ'E with lHld'Sx'acranlno 24PxPQB-N10h 2SK-B2P-B6 

L MK ® years has become excessively con- ss Q-KS ch K-m 

9M4 a Efg. cenlraled In London and the South- ^5!? b E 8 o Despite hie weakened K-sIda 

H^dXlGIl m East. Major events elsewhere, the 8 r 'S 94 Wn ”'" 9 pawns. White has created useful 

r *mm |'£££, Igt Cleveland grandmaster toumamsnfB n ,™L^Ji’ e ; h . ..| an i na Br i,|. h counlemlay. Now ha goes wrong. If 27 

W BS 2t S and Manchester's Benedictine, ceased .On jop board ma^relg_nlng_,arillan ^ ^ R . K1 w i nai T, u i u 

M *«»»V -Six’” bBlween Ihe mid 1970s and 1983; bul ob T p oo * p ' y n M h a ^j re ™ R-KN1I Q-R5 ch 28 K-K2 RxR 29 RxR 

me in the Soulh EaBt during August 1986 ogainst nur nawesl IM. aged 19. Q -05 30 QxN QxR 31 Q-Q8 ch wllh a 

“l. —j'iTr iSTuiL^!.. 1 alone will stage the world title match, Nell McDonald (Kent! draw ^ perpetual check taoks best for 

Black plays and helps White mate in thB gj Q ] n wort Grieveaon British Cham- QM Jonathan 8peelman (Middlesex) a trj BBi 

^M OT Blaf* y movM nd nra? n t'hin tofh P ionBhi P' tha Commonwealth Open /inlRr’iouSSIl’n^lflaei W R-07 R-N7 ah 28 K-K1 NxP 

mates, Black moves first, then both ^ , he Ll0 y ds g a nk Masters. (Inter-county final 1986) a N K4 

sides coopereto to achieve checkmate - niBr0 80 , em9 „ H | B realistic prospect 1 N-KB3 P-Q4 2 P-KN!IP-QB3 ,., d t0 

on White’s second move. chan nina this trend and BCF 3B-N2B-N5 4P-B4P-K3 ■* 81 ""B 9 ” 1 “*"J"!" 1 TS. 1 

This week's problem proved extraor- JLSTg® madethe' best of the 8 PxP KPxP 30 QxN Q-B8 ch 31 R-Ql Q-K6 mate, 

dlnarily difficult for experts al the ^lUjatlon h by promoting less cosily Black has chosen a solid defence to 3OP-B4O-R0ch 31 R-B27 

recent world solving championship, WBekBnd avanta i n the reolons. Last the Retl, barricading the long diagonal Losing at once. The best chance 
even though there Is just a single line NtflB | Short m the Joshua against While's KN2 bishop. Here was 31 N-N3 RxNI (not RxP? 32 R-B3! 

of play with two black moves and two Tb ,i bv au T C kDLav at Leeds, while In 5 . . . BPxP? allows 6 Q-R4 ch. White when While Is on top) 32 PxR QxP ch 

white. Of Britain's UoydB Bank-spon- c BDtBm bQr Swansea will ho 9 t the should now conlinue 6 N-K5 when 33 K-Ql P-R7 34 QxN (If 34 Q-B6 Q- 

sored learn which won the gold n r JiQh | B i 8 q onen 0 . ■ . B-K3 7 P-Q4 B-Q3 B B-B4 N-K2 NB ch) P=Q (stops White's R-N7 ch) 

medals, Mestel took 18 minutes to g n-Q 3 would prevent Black's active when Black Bhould eventually win wllh 

solve It, Friedgood 28 minutes, while The swing to Ihe South-East has piBCB formation of Ihe game. his extra pawn. 


27 R-07 R-N7 ah 28 K-K1 NxP 

29 N-K4 Q-R3 

Black's knight Is still Immune due to 

30 QxN Q-B8 ch 31 R-Ql Q-K6 mate. 


EAST 
*A8 6 
*A K Q J 8 3 


I Lee was among tha many who gave shifted the balance of slrengih at Q _ N>Q2 7 p . 03 b_q 3 31 _,. r x r 32 NxR QxP 

up. How do you compare? county and club level. Southern teams „ N . B3 N .K 2 g o. H 4 P-KR4I 33 N-K4 N-Q5 34 Q-Q5 O-kb ch 

Solution No. 1917* have won the national dub champion- iq p .k 4 p x p n PxP QxN 35 Resigns 

White K at KN 8 , R at K7, N at QB5. shi P ef 9 hl y 0ara 001 oi nina ' wh,,B ,hs 12 BxB P-Rfi 13 B-B 4 BxB Notes to this game are based on 

Ps at QN5, QB7 and QB4. Black K al Inter-county title has gone to Middlesex i4PxBN-QB4 comments by GM Speeiman. who 

------Black has the Initiative, but here describes It as "messy". In playing for 

A POITNTHY DIARY I4... N-KN3I is more accurate. a vrin with Black against a strong 

Al*. A A/A/AAX a 15 Q-B 4 Q-Q 6 is QxNQxB opponent, you often have to accept a 

ISLE OF MULL: We drove about telephone wire looked, in silhou- 17 Q . K3 Q . R 4 ia p.a 6 risky unbalanced posllion. 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 


(1) Having passed at my first turn, I 
was anxious to compete In the minor 
suits on the second round. An overcall 
of 1NT would have shown a hand 
containing fewer high card pointB but 
greater length in the minors. 

(2) This was an excellent bid by Victor. 
As you will sea, 5D would have been 
unbeatable on the North-South cards. 

East dropped a trick in the play to 
concede 500 in 5H doubled, but it 
made very little difference to his result 
on the board. No other North-South 
pair had reached 5D, and a number of 
East-West pairB had been allowed to 
bid and make 4H. When he asked for 
my opinion, I suggested to East that he 
should have opened either 2H or 4H: 
1H was likely to open ihe door to 
Intervention by the opponents. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 

ISLE OF MULL: We drove about telephone wire looked, in silhou- . 
thirty miles along the narrow ette, more like a harrier. The 
roadB of the island, and to me it merlin we saw was hunting over 
was the day of the raptors, open moorland, no doubt after 
Whether along the coast, through meadow pipits, one of its favourite 
low fertile straths, through conifer food species. In n contrasting hunt- 
plantations or the barren moun- ing technique the four kestrels we 
tains dotted with red dear, we saw wero hovering, and the one at 
seemed to see birds of prey Indeed 1.600 feet near Calgary suddenly 
I cannot ever remember seeing so dropped to the ground, only to rise 
many buzzards, not even in my quickly with a small dork mam- 
teenage years in Wales; we count- mal in its talons. Bul the highlight 
ed no less than twenty-nine indi- or the day were two hen harriers, a 
vidual birds during the drive. They male and female, that were hunt- 
varied considerably in colour from ing over high ground above Loch 
really dark birds to those that Sgunbuin. The female was qunrior- 
were almost pale grey. The num- ing the moorland with the typical 
ber we saw on telegraph pules technique of low flickering flight.. 
made us wonder what perches they In contrast the male harrier was 
used before these artefacts criss- high up above the corrie, slowly 
crossed the landscape. On the edge circling and peering at the ground 
of Loch Nakeal a buzzard was below, its white, grey and black 
feeding on a dead shag near the plumage no doubt difficult to see 
shoreline, whilst near Tobermory from below. The male's technique 
two were imitating kestrels by was new to us, but neither bird 
hovering in the uplift of air by a had caught anything by the time 
cliff face. Another buzzard, more the gathering dusk made the red 
typically, was feeding at the road- deer start to move down to richer 
siae on a dead rabbit while further grazings on the croft land, 
on another buzzard sat on a single Rsy Collier 



) HOME 
i THOUGHTS? 


nann huh 

«■■■■■■ ihhSS 


UUmU HMHHBHH 

■ ■bibhhbb 

HIHinill H HI | | l | 

BBaUIBIIBIIIU 


!!■■■■■ aWBL 


ACROSS 

1. Duck needs escort (0) . 

5. Insect souridB like Invalid girl (6) 

B. Crocus giving epics to start of 
Bpring with endless indignity (7) 

9, 11. Most of 19. line 1: condition 
leading to 19 (2, 5. 2. 3, 4, 2,4) 

12, Count of topping and tailing almost 

13. Sealre cards In place of cars? (10) 
17. Dams buat during fire by old man 

at school (10) ■ ■ ■■ •; 


. One goes to nothing from sixth In 
ths spectrum (4) 

. Defy M.Q. when sick during sona¬ 
ta, Omar's favourite, always full? 

. Financial nucleus for home hnd 5 
down? (4-3) • 

. Irregular road lo protect? (7) 

. Singular, little county, inky; thats 
Intricate I (6) 

. Athlete, needs mat for bean (6) 


DOWN 

2. Gala In Heraclitus’s land Is self- 
service (9) 

3. Country bird (6) 


5. Father of the man Wordsworth 
referred to (5) 

6. Frame some pictures, perhaps, in 
social centre (4, 4) 

7. Scott's ship's very short, as a 
matter of record (5)- 

8. Autumn herbs may be beastly (11) 

10. Made (a fuss) about Charles's girl 

having battlements (11) 

14. Welshmen gBts Scots valley for 
jointure (9) ■ 

15. In study fireplace I do some 
blacking (9) 

16. A thousand limes do wrong with¬ 
out shame (8) 

19. Stage show being performed, de¬ 
flect ball fatally (4, 2) 

21. Gold 5 down for Welles (5) 

22. Exam on extremes of geography Is 
very close (6) 


liiniuu 

anQaaaaaa aaPHCil 
nDnaamaal 
□□qqp Qnnnciaannl 
a 0 □ a □ i? 
□nnanaa Banana 
a □ an. 
aaaaaa aaHaaaal 

1 3 □ a 0 a al 
□□□aaaoaa aanaal 
aopaaaaal 
naana □□□□□□□aal 


Let our two GFA companies 
| h0| P y° u 9 0t lhe return from | 
the home you buy or the one you own. 

No home in the UK ? 

We can help. GFA will find the home you want, the more/ to Duy it 
and a lenani to rent it. Buying o house lo lei — using a mortgage 
lander's monsy — is the best inveslmenl you c.in mal-.e 

Or own one already ? 

Then why not asF us for a remortgage quotation? This can be lo 
raise eyiia capilai for irrveslmeni and. most piobiibly. save on your 
present mortgage cosis if the home is in Surrey, try GFA Properly 
Services lor an estmiaie of rent income — and lower property 
management fees. 

★Ar* 

Graham Fuller Associates Ltd/QFA Proparty Services Ltd 
NEW ADDRESS 

1 Phoenix Court. Guildford, Surrey GUI 3EQ. England 

Finance 

Graham Fuller Associates Lid provides a specialised mortgage service to 
assist expatriate house purchase 1 

■ Mortgages up to 95% ■ No surcharges lor over seas employment 

■ Permission to lei ■ No penalties lor early redemption 

On our NEW expatriate mortgage schemes temis ate Hewbteand rates are lower 
than those ot most major building societies Other financial services Include 
pension transfer horn previous UK employmeni. UK lax advice, and oflshore 
investment.' __ 

" " Houses ~~ “ 

GFA Properly Services Ltd provides complete house purchase and 
property management service 

■ Propnrlv Selection ' ■ Savings on pur chase costo 


FREE BOOKLETSI Return thfl coupon or telex lor details TODAY: 

' gfa‘Expatriate services 

11 rmk i Phoenix Court: Outolord. Surrey GUI $EQ. England 1 

Telex oJ62.10ihRl 19001 ?30j Telsphoite iCMB'Jl 65767 
Plensi'senonu'inirrit'diatoilolJiil^oi 

□House invettrunl «hkI Prcportv Scnncps □Mongos 

□ ReinorlnnaeLiMMS'□Pensn.inFunel Trnnsl.ifs [□ Olher. 


^^^Artctrese 







